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THE writer feels great hesitation in discussing such a subject, 
as he is entirely unfamiliar with the details of instruction in 
our theological schools. His observation of ministers in active 
service has been somewhat extensive, but they must represent 
the theological training of a decade or more ago. Since that 
time the methods of training may have been revolutionized, for 
it is within that period that the most evident need of changed 
methods has developed. It is frankly conceded in the outset, 
therefore, that many of the needs herein suggested may have 
been provided for already ; but it may be of some service for a 
representative of those whom the pulpit is intended to influence 
to speak of some of his impressions of pulpit training as exem- 
plified by those now in active service. It must not be supposed 
that any criticism that may be ventured upon is directed against 
ministers indiscriminately, for, as in every other learned profes- 
sion, there are those who pass beyond their formal training and 
do not retain its distinctive marks. The suggestions offered are 
based upon the average product of theological training, to be 
observed in the majority of pulpits today. 


A proper preparation for the pulpit has become almost 
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overwhelming in its demands. With the advance of knowledge 
every teacher is called upon to carry an increasing burden, and 
no preparation has become so vast and varied as that of him 
who teaches from the pulpit. It is not within the power of a 
man to compass all the traditional training for the pulpit, and 
also the vast new body of truth that can be made of prominent 
service. In the selection which must result it would seem wise 
to reduce the speculative parts of preparation to a minimum, 
and to put emphasis upon things that are known. 

No region of human knowledge confronts the pulpit with 
greater menace, if neglected, or with greater promise of help, if 
cultivated, than that included under the general name of science ; 
and yet, in this form of training the pulpit is glaringly deficient. 
The conflict between science and theology, which once was made 
so prominent an issue, was kept alive by theologians who had no 
conception of the purpose and methods of science, and by scien- 
tific men who confused theology with religion. The two parties to 
the conflict each stood for a great body of truth, concerning both 
of which speculations differed; but speculations are not vital. 

In the present discussion it is proposed to suggest the pos- 
sible service of science to the pulpit, restricting the term science 
to that part of it popularly known as “natural science.” This 
special field of human knowledge has recently developed so 
enormously and has entered so intimately into the interests of 
mankind that the present period is often spoken of as the ‘“‘ age 
of science.” Whether the phrase be just or not, it serves to 
emphasize the fact that science is a very prominent factor in 
modern life. 

With the development of science has come the development 
of the scientific spirit, involving a point of view and a method 
totally different from those of a century ago. This scientific 
spirit, chiefly through the influence of educational institutions, 
is taking possession of mankind, and it would seem to be a neces- 
sity for the pulpit to understand and use it. If the pulpit is to 
retain dominant influence over educated men and women, it must 
enter into their thoughts, and approve itself in method and 
material. 
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It is claimed here that natural science may be of immense 
service to the pulpit both in training and in material. 

I. TRAINING.—It is necessary to discover the peculiar results 
of scientific training before the claim can be made clear that it 
may be of service to the pulpit. Contact with the so-called 
“humanities ” cultivates the power of appreciation, the ability 
to recognize what is best in human thought and conduct. The 
power of appreciation involves both the injection of self and an 
artificial standard. Self-injection means the ability to read 
between the lines, to put into them a meaning which is sug- 
gested rather than stated, and which is in the main a subjective 
result, dependent upon the individual and not upon inherent 
truth. The standard of appreciation for most persons is con- 
ventional, for a few individual, in all cases subject to wide 
variation. This simply means that there is no standard of 
appreciation fixed in the nature of things, and that this process 
does not necessarily bring the mind into contact with essential 
truth. The pulpit has largely developed the ability to read 
between the lines, and self-injection is a conspicuous feature of 
pulpit utterances. This power is admirable and must be culti- 
vated, but runs to dangerous extremes unless checked by a 
complementary power. 

The complement to the habit of self-injection is most defi- 
nitely developed by scientific training. In obtaining results from 
the study of the phenomena of science, their value is in pro- 
portion to the power of self-elimination possessed by the trained 
observer. Any self-injection introduces error and vitiates the 
result. The standard in this case is not a conventional or vari- 
able one, but is absolute truth. 

Both kinds of training are essential to those who would 
attack the largest problems, and who would wield the greatest 
influence. Unchecked self-injection may lead to mysticism ; 
unrelieved self-elimination may lead to a rejection of everything 
that is not material, The best training has been obtained when 
these powers are well balanced. 

It should be remarked, for fear of misunderstanding, that 
reading about science is not scientific training, any more than 
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reading about righteousness is training in righteousness. There 
is vastly too much reading about subjects which goes by the 
name of training. It is the atmosphere of work, rather than 
the stated results of work, that brings real knowledge, and the 
atmosphere of science is found only in the laboratory, which 
simply means direct contact with the subject-matter. 

It may be well to state more in detail certain specific results 
of scientific training which may be of value to the pulpit, broadly 
included in the general effect already presented. 

Such training results in an increased power to recognize the essen- 
tial relation between cause and effect; to know what a demonstra- 
tion involves. Speaking very frankly, I am bound to confess 
that my most painful experience in connection with pulpit utter- 
ances is the frequently recurring hiatus between cause and effect ; 
the evident inability to recognize the inadequacy of testimony ; 
the triumphant and confident statement of a conclusion which is 
tar from proved. It is by no means claimed that rash conclu- 
sions are in any way peculiar to the pulpit, but that the pulpit, 
dealing as it does with such essential truths, should be peculiarly 
free from them. In very many cases supposed connections 
between cause and effect are believed through inheritance rather 
than investigation. Conclusions of former generations are 
accepted rather than questioned. In such cases severe scientific 
training is necessary to eliminate the hereditary element in 
belief, and to compel an open and judicial attitude toward testi- 
mony. Many assumed connections between cause and effect 
command reverence on account of their age, and it seems like 
sacrilege to question them. Such ill-considered reverence, how- 
ever, is a hindrance to progress, for it confounds crude thinking 
with essential truth. That belief which prides itself upon a 
blind acceptance of all the consequences that follow some 
unproved premise seems to the scientific mind a stultification of 
the human intellect, and represents a mental attitude that cannot 
exist for a day in the laboratory. It is bad enough for anyone 
to have such an attitude, but when he is a public teacher, he 
compels belief on the part of those not trained to think for them- 
selves, and compels disgust on the part of those who have been 
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trained to think. The serious, as well as the hopeful, feature of 
the situation is that the latter class is rapidly increasing. 

Scientific training also results in an increased power of analysts. 
In the laboratory, when a phenomenon is under observation, it is 
generally recognized as a composite result obtained from several 
factors. It is the duty of the student to discover all possible 
factors, to distinguish the more important from the less impor- 
tant, to be absolutely sure that no factor is lurking unseen. In 
the early progress of science the discovery of a single factor 
which contributed to the explanation of a phenomenon was 
deemed adequate, but presently it was found that numerous 
explanations did not explain, and a keener analysis of phenomena 
was developed. 

In such vast and vital phenomena as those which form 
the subject-matter of pulpit teaching the keenest analysis is 
demanded. It is demanded not only on account of the com- 
plexity of the subject-matter, but also because, from its very 
nature, it is completely enveloped by the husks of human opin- 
ion. It needs training in analysis to strip off these unessential 
husks and to discover the kernels of essential truth. There is 
no field of human inquiry which has inherited a greater mixture 
of essentials and nonessentials than the general field of religion; 
and there is no field in which sharper distinction should be made 
between what is known and what is inferred, between what must 
be and what may be. There is no field in which dogmatic asser- 
tions are so out of place, and in which the mind should be kept 
so open and receptive. 

Since the civilized world has become somewhat trained in 
habits of analysis, nonessentials are becoming widely recognized, 
and he who proclaims them in the same assured way that he may 
well assume when proclaiming essential truth runs the serious 
risk of having both disbelieved. It would seem to be a very 
serious matter to imperil truth through lack of power to distin- 
guish between it and a mass of inferences which hang about it 
like ill-assorted trappings. Truth has suffered more from being 
dressed up by its friends than from being attacked by its enemies, 
and the intelligent world today is loud in its demands for naked 
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truth. The vast inheritance of fact and opinion which is the 
possession of the pulpit demands the sharpest analysis. This 
is equally true of law, of medicine, and of ordinary teaching, as 
we are free to acknowledge; and no criticism of this sort can be 
directed against the pulpit in which the other learned profes- 
sions do not share, but the overwhelming importance of the inter- 
ests represented by the former justify us in making greater and 
more insistent demands upon it. 

The chief end of scientific training, however, is to increase the 
power of synthesis. The accumulation of data and the patient 
analysis are regarded as sterile unless they lead to synthesis, for 
the purpose of science is to reach laws through the observation 
of results. It is true that a vast amount of scientific work con- 
sists of the dreary drudgery of accumulating facts, but it is 
simply the accumulation of material to be used in construction. 
This training in the use of material for construction would seem 
to be a very important one for the pulpit. No profession is called 
upon to deal with a wider range of material, and in no profession 
is the work of synthesis so difficult. The important generaliza- 
tions connected with religion demand the highest development 
of the synthetic power, or they will be worse than useless. The 
tendency to organize theories without adequate training in the use 
of material is peculiarly rampant in all matters which have to do 
with the general interests of mankind. Most of these theories 
would never have been proposed had their authors been somewhat 
trained in synthesis, even a casual examination showing that the 
facts cited are not only few, but with no essential relation to 
the conclusions. 

II. MatTeriats.—The proper use of the materials of science in 
the pulpit depends upon scientific training, rather than upon infor- 
mation about science. For this reason I have dwelt somewhat at 
length upon the results of scientific training. The actual mate- 
rial of science that might be available to the pulpit for illustra- 
tive purposes is too vast to come within the knowledge of the 
pulpit teacher. It is a captious spirit which would criticise such 
a speaker for evident lack of information as to the details of 
some natural phenomenon he is using as an illustration. An 
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illustration may be useful whether the details given are literally 
true or not. Criticism of this character is unjust, for it asks too 
much. Familiarity with the details of science should not be 
demanded, but familiarity with the methods and spirit of scien- 
tific work may be. Two men may be ignorant alike of the details 
of certain phenomena, but they may differ widely in the method 
of handling them, revealing in the one case the scientific point 
of view, in the other no point of view at all. But these are 
trivial matters when compared with the great fundamental truths 
of science, concerning which trained religious teachers should 
have some real knowledge. I propose to give some reasons for 
this statement. 

a) The pulpit establishes itself upon the claim that man has 
received a revelation from God in the Holy Scriptures, and that 
these Scriptures contain the best guide to belief and conduct. 
Very properly, therefore, attention is focused upon the Scrip- 
tures, and every glimpse of truth discovered in them is treasured. 
So long as the Book is not made a fetish, its details are regarded 
as matters of secondary importance, and the chief endeavor is to 
discover its general purpose and principles, which the details 
may serve to illustrate. As a revelation of God, rather than of 
men’s thoughts concerning God, this general view is necessary. 
It is readily acknowledged that if the pulpit has any claim upon 
our attention at all, this sort of study is fundamental. 

But the pulpit also claims that God has revealed himself to 
man, not merely in the words of Scripture, but also in the works 
of nature. This would suggest that nature should at least be a 
minor study. Accepting both claims, it would seem likely that 
the revelation of Scripture is supplementary to that of nature, 
containing further, but not contradictory, revelation. From the 
point of view of the scientific man, therefore, it would seem more 
logical to read our knowledge of nature into our interpretation 
of Scripture, than to interpret nature by our conceptions of 
Scripture. There are certain things about nature that we can 
know in a way that Scripture teaching can never be known. 
All this is but another way of saying that the scientific habit of 
mind will be likely to obtain more clearly the essential truths of 
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Scripture than the one without such training. To say thata sci- 
entifically trained mind is not one adapted to the investigation 
of the Scripture revelation is too dangerous a claim to press. 

The frequent attempts to interpret natural phenomena by 
conceptions derived from the Scripture revelation have so often 
ended disastrously that a reversal of the process might be sug- 
gested. That these disasters do not involve the Scriptures sim- 
ply demonstrates that the conclusions were unessential. As an 
illustration it might be cited how common and painful were the 
efforts to show the perfect adaptation of everything in nature. 
The most trivial anatomical parts of plants and animals were 
held to be perfect, in the sense that they could not be better adapted 
to the work immediately at hand. Since it has been found 
that there is no such thing as perfect adaptation among organ- 
isms, and, furthermore, that perfect adaptation means stagnation, 
for it removes an essential factor in progress, not only have old 
views been corrected, but a very large new thought has been 
introduced. 

Again, the argument from immediate design was once very 
strongly urged, but when it was discovered that the vast major- 
ity of so-called “designs,” so far as plants and animals are con- 
cerned, are failures, the old argument was dropped, but in its 
place there came evidence of a design so noble and far-reaching 
that those once cited seemed trivial. 

The gross medizval conceptions of God, most of which seem 
horrible now, were derived from the Scriptures by those who were 
densely ignorant of nature, and to whom such conceptions seemed 
not at all incongruous. The development of knowledge of 
the laws of nature, more than anything else, gradually eliminated 
the grossest absurdities, and today the conception of God is a 
fair index of our progress. Better acquaintance with the laws of 
nature has brought a majesty into those phenomena once attrib- 
uted to direct divine interposition that makes them seem far more 
worthy of such reference. That old conception of God which 
made him a huge magician outside of the universe—a conception 
far enough removed from that of the New Testament revelation, 
and to this day so hard to eradicate—was abandoned largely on 
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account of the discoveries of science. The orderly and invari- 
able operations of law, which became more and more evident, 
demanded either an abandonment of the idea of a “providence,” 
or the claim that these laws were but his methods of working. 
In this way science may be said to have restored God to the 
universe. The further contributions of science to this interest- 
ing field of speculation remain to be seen, but that conceptions 
of God will change with increasing knowledge seems evident, 
and in so far as he is claimed to have any connection with the 
phenomena of nature will science necessarily contribute toward 
this change of conception. 

These are but a few illustrations of the attempt to read 
Scripture into nature, rather than nature into Scripture, and the 
claim is advanced that the pulpit would be tremendously strength- 
ened if it should cultivate the scientific point of view just 
enough to use it as a check. 

6) Aside from any claim that nature is a partial revelation of 
God, and so deserves the attention of the professional teacher of 
religion, it is even more fundamentally important in revealing 
certain factsinreference to man. After all, the great problems 
of religion center about man, his origin, his conduct, his destiny. 
Anything which contributes to a knowledge of these great fun- 
damental subjects is not merely worthy of cultivation by the 
pulpit, but essential. 

In the very nature of things, science touches the human prob- 
lem only in its present aspects. The origin and destiny of man 
are interesting, but hardly vital questions as compared with his 
present structure and tendencies. I presume it is the man of 
today, with his good and evil impulses, that represents the field 
of the pulpit teacher, and that his purpose is to strengthen 
the good impulses and to check the evil ones. At least this 
is the workable field, and it would seem to be a waste of 
energy to dwell too much upon such speculations as origin and 
destiny. 

It is in this very field of man’s present structure and tenden- 
cies that science can be of the greatest service. Three great 
problems may be used as illustrations of this point. 
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1. Heredity.— The problems of heredity are at present attract- 
ing the widest attention among students of biology. Enough 
has been discovered already to be of service, and to assure us 
that the problem its probably not an insoluble one. The influ- 
ence of various factors in determining the nature of offspring is 
recognized, and the influence of ancestry is becoming more defi- 
nitely known. 

In formulating any movements for the interest of mankind, 
if the laws of heredity be taken into account it becomes at once 
evident that the same treatment is not applicable to all cases. 
The habit of analysis, which studies men, and groups them 
according to their hereditary tendencies, is essential to one who 
would help them most effectively. 

The whole subject, however, is perhaps too indefinite as yet 
to be of any great service, but it is full of promise. 

2. Environment.—The influence of environment is a much 
more definite thing, and is of immense importance in the human 
problem, as in all regions of biology. Nothing is more clearly 
known than the effect of environment upon the structure and 
tendencies of all organisms, and these facts find direct application 
in the moral structure and tendencies of men. In a blind way 
this has been long recognized, and movements based upon it 
have been organized, but they have never yet been adequately 
adopted by the pulpit. 

To speak in a very general way, environment is so variable a 
thing that it results in numerous groups of men. Any single 
method of approach can be adapted to but few of these groups 
at most, and does not reach the others. In the formal organiza- 
tion of the church and its pulpit the contact with groups is nar- 
row, and the majority of men are untouched. 1 only speak ofa 
well-known and much-lamented fact. 

An illustration may betaken from plants. The surface of the 
earth is not covered by vegetation at random, but plants are 
organized into definite societies, dependent upon environment. 
In some of these societies there is deficient water supply, in 
others excessive water supply, in others a lack of special soil con- 
stituents, in others a lack of light, in others too intense light, 
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in others excessive heat, and in still others a great lack of heat, 
etc., etc.; and all of these conditions have developed peculiar 
plant types. It is evident that if one studied only the group 
with deficient water supply, he might reach the conclusion that 
water is the panacea for all unfavorable plant conditions, and 
that to bring them all to one common level of vegetative power 
they should be treated with water. The folly of such a conclu- 
sion is apparent upon the statement; for it is evident that such 
treatment would result in improving one or two groups, would 
have no effect upon certain other groups, and might seriously 
injure still others. 

A study of the laws of environment must result in demon- 
strating to the formal church organization its own inadequacy, 
and in suggesting a reason for it, as well as a possible remedy. 

3. Evolution—tThis is at present a great working hypothesis 
of biology, and it has permeated every department of thought. It 
is a recognized law, although opinions may vary widely as to the 
extent of its application. Quite apart from its possible explana- 
tion of the origin of man, it finds large application in his preseut 
affairs. I know of nothing more helpful to the student and 
leader of men than aclear appreciation of the workings of evo- 
lution as exemplified in plants and animals. Aside from correct- 
ing gross current misapprehensions, which are so common and 
suicidal in pulpit utterances, the law is suggestive and encourag- 
ing to all helpers of mankind. 

Evolution teaches that progress is gradual, that a better is 
progress toward the best, that sudden radical changes are not to 
be expected, that the future has its roots in the present. It 
teaches that revolutions are not the ordinary way of working, 
and that reformation may be very slow. It forbids unreasonable 
demands upon the individual or upon society, and discounte- 
nances the usual type of reformer. It shows that there have 
been no universal catastrophes and new creations, but that the 
present has gradually evolved from the past, and that the future 
will appear in the same gradual way. 

Furthermore, it shows that advance in a certain direction 
may not be uniform, for there are periods of apparent recession, 
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as well as those of more rapid advance. The results are only 
apparent in the large view over long periods of time, when the 
tossing back and forth of surface waves disappears, and the 
steady advance of the slow-moving current becomes apparent. 

Perhaps most important of all, it teaches that man is a poor 
interpreter of individual events, and has no means of deciding 
whether they contribute to advance or not. Hence it must lead 
to cautious and charitable judgments, but at the same time it 
supplies a strong ground of confidence that there must be even- 
tual progress. Some of the minor details of evolution are useful 
to the pessimist, but its whole sweep justifies the broadest 
optimism. 


I have written the above with the fullest appreciation of the 
herculean task laid upon the pulpit today. In fact, it is so 
great that to me it seems appalling and even impossible. The 
body of knowledge is becoming so vast and so specialized that 
the pulpit dares not handle it freely, lest it display its ignorance ; 
and yet it dares not ignore it. With a rich heritage of abstrac- 
tions the preacher is compelled to face a very concrete world, 
and finds the adjustment hard. 

I venture to suggest that there are certain essentials which 
belong to the pulpit teacher, essentials in which he must be a 
specialist. These essentials are few and simple and very effect- 
ive, as was clearly shown by the founder of Christianity. 
Whenever the pulpit is led away from these essentials into 
metaphysical tangles, it ceases to be effective in a world not 
given to metaphysics. Orwhen it abandons the essentials to 
pronounce in ex cathedra fashion upon movements in other 
departments of thought and work, it also ceases to be effective, 
for the thoughtful world recognizes that it speaks without 
adequate knowledge. 

In spite of all this, to recognize essentials and to enforce 
them effectively under the present conditions demands some 
modification of the preparation useful a half century ago. It is 
the glory of the gospel that it remains the same through all 
changes of human thought. If its claims are true, nothing can 
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be taken from it oradded to it. But it is also true that its pres- 
entation must be adapted to current knowledge and current 
habits of thought. No more illustrious examples of this can be 
cited than the founder of Christianity and his most successful 
messengers. All of these adapted the message to those to whom 
it was given. It had acquired no formal, hereditary dress, but 
dwelt among men as it foundthem. The message is never chang- 
ing, but its presentation must be ever changing. 

The great body of thinking men want the gospel from the 
pulpit, but they want its presentation to have something in 
common with their knowledge and their habits of thought. The 
most conspicuous additions to knowledge, and the almost com- 
plete transformation of habits of thought, have come from the 
development of science. It would seem essential, therefore, for 
the pulpit teacher of today to enter the laboratories of science, 
in order that he may secure at least two things: (1) the scientific 
attitude of mind, which can only be obtained in an atmosphere 
of actual work; (2) some knowledge of the great underlying 
principles of science. 

These suggestions are offered with no thought of enfeebling 
the message, but with the earnest longing that the messenger 
may become more powerful, by being trained to utilize all that is 
most serviceable in materials and methods. 


































ETHICAL POSTULATES IN THEOLOGY. 


By W. Rupp, 
Lancaster, Pa. 


THE sciences of theology and ethics may be said generally 
to be related as are religion and morality. These, while dis- 
tinct, are not separate. They mutually interpenetrate and con- 
dition each other. A sound state of morality presupposes a 
healthy form of religion ; and, on the other hand, true religion 
can flourish only in connection with a sound and vigorous moral 
life. Moreover, moral and religious ideas mutually affect and 
modify each other. For example, a true Christian’s moral senti- 
ments would not permit him to commit murder or theft in the 
service of religion; nor would a Christian’s religious principles 
suffer him to deny Christ or to profess atheism for the benefit 
of his country or for the advantage of the poor. 

In like manner the sciences of theology and ethics mutually 
affect and condition each other. The fundamental principles of 
the one are presupposed in the other. Ethics makes use of 
ideas which, in their developed form at least, it derives from 
theology. For instance, the very foundation principle of ethics, 
namely, the principle of moral obligation, or of the moral law, 
is a theological idea. No system of ethics, and certainly no 
system of Christian ethics, can have a secure basis that does 
not start from the principle of the idea of God;* but the idea 

* In taking this position we do not mean to deny that there may be morality with- 
out religion. Man is constitutionally a moral as well as religious being ; and it is pos- 
sible that one side of his nature may be developed, while the other side may remain 
comparatively latent. We hold, however, that this is an abnormal condition, and 
that morality cannot maintain itself long in purity and vigor without some develop- 
ment, at least, of the religious nature, which implies a conscious apprehension of an 
essential relation to God. Nor dé we mean to deny that there may be a science of 
ethics without a formal recognition of the idea of God as the principle of moral obliga- 
tion. Ethics may be treated merely as a branch of physics, or of biology, as Herbert 
Spencer, for instance, has treated it. The phenomena of moral life, or of conduct, 
may be regarded merely as effects of the process of natural evolution. As such they 
may be investigated, collected, classified. The product of such an operation is 
654 
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of God is logically formulated in dogmatic theology, and 
accepted in ethics as its starting-point. At least this is the usual 
method. It is possible, of course, for the Christian moralist to 
develop the idea of God for himself in an a@ priori way ; as, for 
instance, Rothe does, who starts for this purpose from the notion 
of absolute pure being; but in treatises on ethics this is not 
usually considered either convenient or necessary, as it would 
tend to confuse the two sciences of dogmatics and ethics. It is 
the business of dogmatic theology to develop and state in logi- 
cal forms the ideas of the nature and attributes of God, which 
are given immediately in the Christian consciousness. But this 
very development of the idea of God involves the evolution also 
of ethical ideas; for God is the primary moral being, and the 
religious conception of God must necessarily awaken the ethical 
ideas or principles which are latent in the human mind in con- 
sequence of its essential relation to God, who is the source of 
its existence. And the logical treatment of these ethical ideas 
gives us the science of ethics in its Christian form. Thus the 
science of ethics arises by the side of dogmatics, and claims a 
relatively independent position. It does not, however, sunder 
its connection with dogmatics. It admits dogmatic or theological 


sometimes called scientific ethics. It is, however, in fact, rather a natural history of 
ethics than a science in the proper sense of the term. Science, especially moral science, 
has to do not merely with facts or phenomena, but with principles. It asks not merely 
what, but why. In ethics we have to do not merely with what is, but with what 
ought to be, and with the reason why it ought to be. We have, for instance, not 
understood the fact of conscience when we have enumerated what things it 
enjoins or forbids. We want to know wy it enjoins or forbids —we want to 
know what is the source of its authority. Now, the conscience, by its very inability 
to grant any dispensation from its behests, proves that it is not itself the source 
of the authority which it exercises. That source must be without itself. What, 
then, is it? A blind process of evolution, some may say; the Christian theist will 
say, it is God, the holy and righteous author of our being. This is the point at which 
even philosophical, or truly scientific, ethics must at last arrive. All intuitional ethics 
must posit a moral principle outside of the individual personality as the ground of the 
sense of moral obligation. And this is the point from which Christian or theological 
ethics will start. It will assume that the primordial moral principle is one with the 
personal God of Christian faith, the complete idea of whom is formulated in Christian 
theology. The Christian moralist and the Christian theologian, accordingly, start 
from the same point; and it is the purpose of this paper to discuss the relation which 
they sustain to each other and the mutual respect which they owe to each other. 
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postulates within its own domain, and allows them, to some 
extent at least, to exercise a determinative influence over the 
treatment of its own material. This view will be generally 
accepted, at least so far as Christian ethics is concerned. 

But may it be demanded, now, that this relation should be 
reciprocal? May it be required that dogmatic theology also 
should admit ethical postulates within its sphere, and give them 
a decisive voice in the formulation of its doctrines? Or may 
theology in its formulation of doctrine violate the clear dictates 
of the moral reason even in its Christian form, as if theology and 
ethics, or religion and morality, had no relation to each other? 
Does the authority of the church, or the supposed authority of 
Scripture, absolve the theologian from the necessity of compli- 
ance with recognized ethical ideas and postulates? There is 
difference of opinion in regard to these questions; and the 
practice of theology has largely proceeded on the assumption 
that dogmatics is superior to ethics, and needs to take no advice 
from it. That theological doctrines often do conflict with cur- 
rent ethical principles and sentiments is a fact with which intel- 
ligent Christians are familiar. Not only dogmatics, but exegesis 
too, has at times contradicted the best and surest utterances of 
the moral reason, not only of individual Christians, but of Chris- 
tendom. We need here only to refer to the ideas which exe- 
getical theology once entertained in regard to the rights of civil 
rulers, and in regard to the lawfulness of human slavery. Sub- 
jects have been declared to have no rights which rulers are 
bound to respect, and slavery has been justified, on the author- 
ity of Scripture, in spite of the dictates of the moral sense and 
reason. 

But to any objections to doctrinal propositions on ethical 
grounds the usual reply has been that the utterances of the 
moral reason cannot be weighed against the statements of reve- 
lation, because the reason is relative and imperfect, while reve- 
lation is absolute and infallible. The moral reason is, in its own 
nature, finite, and therefore progressive. But that which is 
capable of progress and change is at no stage of its develop- 
ment perfect. In regard to this position, however, it may be 
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remarked, in passing, that it is well understood now that 
theology is progressive, too, and that its results must, therefore, 
also be imperfect at any period of time. But it is alleged, 
further, that the moral reason has been weakened and perverted 
by the fall, and that its evidence, therefore, cannot be received 
as trustworthy. Revelation, on the other hand, it is said, gives 
us the absolute teaching of God. In revelation God speaks ; 
and where God speaks it is the duty of the reason, in its practi- 
cal as well as in its theoretical function, and in its regenerate as 
well as in its unregenerate state, to be silent. This is doubtless 
true; where God speaks, man’s duty is to hear. But this rea- 
soning forgets that in estimating theological doctrines we have 
to do with something more than the teaching of God in revela- 
tion: we have to do also with the service performed by the 
human reason in the interpretation of revelation. And when 
any theological doctrine conflicts with moral sense or feeling, 
the question is whether this conflict is to be set to the account 
of the revelation, or to the account of the interpretation. The 
idea, therefore, that theological dogmas are clothed with divine 
authority, because they are supposed to be derived from divine 
revelation, is, to say the least, rather naive than conclusive. 
This idea has, however, been held by many in good faith; and 
when the theoretical reason, in its interpretation and elaboration 
of Scripture, has reached results which are repugnant to the 
moral sentiments, it has been cooly affirmed that where God 
speaks the moral sentiments are bound to be silent. Who art 
thou, O man, that repliest against God? This was Calvin’s 
resort when he confessed that the decree of reprobation which 
his own logic had created, and which, according to his own 
definition, “involves so many nations, with their infants, in 
eternal death,” is a horrible decree—decretum quidem horribile, 
fateor—but one that must nevertheless be believed on the 
authority of God and of Holy Scripture. To the argument that 
doctrines which violate the moral sentiments of men cannot be 
just and in harmony with the moral character of God, the usual 
answer has been that “the divine justice is too high to be 
measured by a human standard, or comprehended by the 
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littleness of the human mind.” That was Calvin’s answer to all 
such “quibbles,” and means that God’s justice is different from 
our justice—God’s morality different from human morality, not 
merely in degree, but in kind, and that, therefore, it may very 
well happen that there may be revealed dogmas that shall con- 
tradict our moral sentiments. This gives a relative and contin- 
gent character to all human morality, and would, in the end, 
involve its total destruction. 

It will be observed, then, that the question of the validity of 
ethical postulates in theology, upon which depends in fact the 
very existence of morality, is one which involves the further 
question as to the authority of our moral ideas and principles uni- 
versally. What authority belongs to our moral ideas? Are 
they merely subjective conceptions, or do they correspond to an 
objective reality in the universe, as is supposed to be the case 
with our rational ideas by all who are not subjective idealists ? 
The correct answer to this question, we believe, can best be 
reached by a brief inquiry into the origin and nature of our 
moral ideas. To such an inquiry we, therefore, now address 
ourselves. And as weare here writing mainly for theologians, who 
admit the general principles of theism, we need not spend any 
time in refuting the current theories of sensational or natural- 
istic ethics. The fact that our ethical ideas are gradually devel- 
oped in connection with experience does not prove that they 
have their source in experience, or that they are derived from 
sensation. The origin and development of the moral ideas must 
be supposed to be analogous to the origin and development of 
the rational ideas in general; which, though conditioned by 
sensation, have not their origin in sensation, but in the nature 
and activity of the mind itself. To the old aphorism, “ln 
intellectu nihil est, quod non prius fuerit in sensu,’ Leibniz, as is 
well known, added the words, ‘‘ zsi intellectus ipse,’’ implying that 
the mind itself is constitutionally a source of knowledge. So, 
we may say, there is nothing in our moral ideas, or in our moral 
knowledge, that was not previously in our moral experience, 
except the moral nature or conscience itself. The moral nature 
contains, in its constitution, principles which are developed 
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and brought into the light of consciousness by experience; and 
thus moral ideas are formed. Moral ideas, as such, are not 
innate any more than rational ideas are innate; but neither are 
they merely adventitious, that is, put into the mind from with- 
out by sensation. They are formed by the mind itself; but this 
is possible only because the mind is constitutionally endowed 
with moral principles capable of being developed. 

But now, these moral principles, or primordial moral elements, 
the mind has not given to itself; and, therefore, the authority 
which belongs to them is not derived from the conscience which 
recognizes andenforces them. The conscience is not autonomic, 
or self-legislative, in the sense that its authority has its founda- 
tion merely in itself, but only in the sense that its mandates are 
formulated within itself and are not foreign to its own nature. 
The conscience is the witness of an authority which, though 
making itself heard in its own voice, is nevertheless objective. 
The law to which the conscience binds the will is recognized as 
a force established and maintained by an authority other than 
the subjective conscience. The law written in the heart, which 
it is the business of conscience to read and interpret to the reason 
and the will, was not written there by the conscience itself; it is 
the enactment and the writing of an authority that is superior to 
the conscience, and superior to the heart also, of the human sub- 
ject. The conscience cannot recognize the validity of any legis- 
lation that contradicts this fundamental legislation impressed 
upon its own constitution; and in so far it is autonomic; but it 
is not autonomic in the sense of being the ultimate source of the 
authority which it proclaims. And it has no power ever to 
release the will from the obligation of that authority. The con- 
science, therefore, is the clearest evidence of the existence of a 
power that makes for righteousness, which is other than man, 
and upon which man’s existence and nature are dependent. Our 
moral constitution, then, containing those principles out of which 
our moral ideas are developed, is the gift of the Being that has 
made us. 

And what is the relation of this gift to the nature and 
character of that Being? Is it an arbitrary, an accidental gift, 
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determined by a groundless volition of the giver, or is it a gift 
necessarily determined by the character of the giver? In other 
words, what is it in God that forms the ground of moral obliga- 
tion, and consequently of morality ? Is it his will, or is it his 
nature? Is the moral law an arbitrary enactment of God that 
might have been otherwise than it is, or is it rational and neces- 
sary? There can be no doubt as to the answer which the Chris- 
tian consciousness will give to this question. According to the 
Christian conception, man is the offspring of God, and therefore, 
in nature, akin to God. This thought is expressed on the very 
first page of the Bible in the proposition that God made man in 
his own image. The moral nature of man is a reflection of the 
nature of God; and the nature of God must, accordingly, be the 
ultimate principle of morality. To suppose that God determines 
what is good and what is evil by a mere act of arbitrary volition, 
which might be different from what it is, is to suppose that God 
himself is without moral character. But against such a suppo- 
sition both Scripture and the moral consciousness agree in pro- 
testing. God is good, God is holy, God is righteous, God is 
love: these are propositions which the moral consciousness, in 
its Christian form at least, affirms no less decidedly than does 
Scripture. And here is the answer to the question which is 
sometimes asked so triumphantly : What is it that determines the 
nature of morality, if it is not the will of God? Surely, it can- 
not be anything outside of God! No, certainly not; but it is 
something in God— it is God’s character. God wills the good, 
because he is himself good. The character of God is the standard 
of his will; and his will can, therefore, never be contrary to his 
nature, nor to the principles of the moral reason in man, which 
is a reflection of the moral nature of God. In other words, that 
which is right for man cannot be different from that which is 
right for God, nor that which is wrong for man different from 
that which is wrong for God. 

But to this view, that morality is something objective in the 
nature of God, the objection is sometimes made that if God is 
not good, or does not make the good, by his volition, then he is 
not good freely, and thus morality after all disappears. This 
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objection involves a misconception of the nature of moral free- 
dom. Moral freedom, in its perfect state, is not inconsistent with 
necessity. In the case of a finite moral being we may distin- 
guish three stages in the development of freedom: first, the stage 
of essential freedom, before the awakening of the consciousness to 
the reality of the moral law, when the process of the moral life is 
spontaneous ; secondly, the stage of formal freedom, commencing 
with the distinct presentation of the law in the conscience, which 
gives rise to the power of choice; and, thirdly, veal freedom, 
when the good, or the necessity of the law, has, by a series of 
volitions, become the character of the person, and when the 
choice of evil has become an impossibility. In the case of a 
created being moral goodness can only be brought to pass by a 
process which involves the exercise of free choice ; but when the 
process is completed and the character fully formed, the element 
of choice must fall away, and freedom must become one with 
necessity. In the case of God, however, who is eternal, no such 
process is either necessary or possible. We cannot conceive of 
God as passing eternally from a non-moral into a moral condi- 
tion. He is unchangeably and eternally moral. But his morality 
is not for that reason unfree. He is not moral by compulsion, 
or by force of any necessity outside of him, but by the neces- 
sity of his own nature, which to obey is his highest freedom. 
There is thus a formal difference in the processes by which 
morality is realized in God and man; but that does not imply a 
difference in the contents of divine and human morality, or in 
the moral ideas and sentiments which are peculiar respectively to 
God and man. 

The notion that the nature of God is indifferent to good and 
evil, and that this distinction is established merely by an arbi- 
trary enactment of his will, ‘“‘ his good and sovereign pleasure,” 
is, in fact, destructive of morality. If God is not what he 
requires the moral creature to be, on what ground can he make 
this requirement? If, for example, he hates his enemies, and 
can never forgive them until the debt which they owe is fully 
paid, on what ground can we be asked to love our enemies 
and do good to those who persecute us? An authority that 
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issues commands without cause or reason, and that does not in 
itself realize the character which it demands in others, could not 
be respected, though it should be the sovereign authority of the 
universe. It is a totally unethical and false conception, begotten 
of abnormal states of human society, that sovereignty raises a 
being above the conditions, or above the sphere, of ethical deter- 
minations. God’s sovereignty does not consist in being above 
the ethical requirements which he makes of the creature; and 
the creature can be moral only so long as it believes the Creator 
to be moral. Doubt of the moral character of the Creator would 
lead to moral skepticism on the part of the creature. Men will 
be moral only so long as they believe in the moral character of 
God. God’s commands and the imperatives of the moral reason 
will be respected only so long as men are convinced of the truth 
of the saying, “ Ye shall be holy, for I, the Lord your God, am 
holy ;” or, in other words, so long as men are convinced that the 
character which the highest Christian conscience demands of | 
them is the character eternally realized in God. 

And what is the essential nature of the ethical character eter- 
nally realized in God may be inferred from the ethical ideal of 
the Christian consciousness: 7 zs love. Men reared under the 
influence of Christianity, however far they may be from realizing 
the ideal of love in their life and conduct, will yet agree in affirm- 
ing that that is the ideal which ought to be realized; it is the 
inmost core or principle of the divine law as it reveals itself in 
the conscience, and must therefore be the essential determination 
of the ethical character of God. And this is in agreement, cer- 
tainly, with the teaching of the New Testament, according to 
which charity or love is the highest of all virtues, and the very 
essence of the life of God. ‘“ God is love,” says the apostle who 
was nearest to the heart of Jesus, and penetrated most profoundly 
into the mystery of the divine life. The essence of love may be 
said to consist of self-communication and self-participation 
between personal beings, under certain limitations and condi- 
tions. God as love communicates himself with all his riches 
and gifts to the personal creature—a process which has its goal 
in the personal oneness of God and man in Christ, and in the 
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kingdom founded by Christ. The limitations necessarily belong- 
ing to this process are determined by the respect which the divine 
love owes to itself, on the one hand, and to its object, on the 
other. The divine love is bound to respect its own dignity and 
worth, and can, therefore, not communicate itself in blessing to 
one who is unwilling to receive it. This self-respect of the divine 
love may be defined as the holiness of God. But the divine love 
is bound also to respect the dignity and worth, or the rights, of 
its personal object. Now, the fundamental right of a personal 
being is the right to be itself and determine itself, or the right of 
freedom; and this right the divine love may not ignore or over- 
throw. A person who wills to reject the divine love, and suffer 
the consequent loss and pain, must be allowed to do so. This 
is his right, which God is bound to respect; and this respect of 
the divine love for the right of its object constitutes the divine 
righteousness. Righteousness, according to the old definition, is 
that quality of mind which gives to each one his due—justitia 
animi affectio suum cuique tribuens—and which may be punitive as 
well as benedictive, according to the attitude of its object. The 
divine righteousness, then, is not a quality in God standing over 
against his love and hindering its realization, but a determination 
of love itself, and adjusting the manner of its manifestation to 
that which is due to its object. Love is primary in God; and the 
first object of his desire, therefore, is not his own glory, but the 
actualization of his love in the blessedness of personal beings. 
In a world of sin, even, in which the divine love has been rejected 
and grieved, God cannot cease to love; for to do that would be 
to deny himself; but here the divine love can be realized only in 
the way of suffering and sacrifice on its own part, or in the way 
of atonement which abolishes sin and makes one the created with 
the creative will, thus realizing the eternal idea of love. It is, 
therefore, not true that ‘‘God may be merciful, but must be just.” 
Mercy is as much a necessity for God as is justice, and has, in 
fact, a deeper root in his moral nature. 

The essence of divine morality, or of the ethical character 
of God, then, consists in holy and righteous love. This, accord- 
ingly, must be the essence also of human morality, and the 
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truly moral and Christian man cannot consistently admit any- 
thing either in thought or action that contradicts the funda- 
mental principle of his Christian character. The moral nature 
of man is designed to be a copy of the moral nature of God. 
In whatever way we may suppose the human soul to be derived 
from God, it must reflect in the essential features of its moral 
nature the character of its divine original. The biblical state- 
ment that man was made in the image of God can signify no 
less than that. But that statement must not be supposed to 
mean that man, as he comes from the hands of his Creator, is at 
once a finished moral being. That is not the case with man as he 
is born now, nor could it have been the case with the first man 
as he was created. A finished moral being cannot be created 
off-hand. Only tings can be created in that way. The neces- 
sary form of morality is freedom, and moral character—a good 
conscience and a good will—can, therefore, not be given in crea- 
tion, but can only be acquired by a process of free personal 
activity. The ethical character of God, for which human nature 
is preconstituted, can only become a personal possession by 
personal volition and effort. This proposition, indeed, may be 
regarded as one of those moral postulates which theology is 
bound to accept from ethics, and the non-acceptance of which 
brings confusion into much of our theological thought. We 
know how the older theology, which assumed that Adam was 
created in the full possession of righteousness and true holiness, 
was tormented by the problem of the fall. Here was a being 
made but little short of God—made in perfect wisdom, right- 
eousness, and holiness—suddenly turned into a demon of total 
depravity. How could a being so highly endowed ever come to 
sin? That was the question; and we had doctrines of foreordi- 
nation, of covenants, and of supernatural gifts, all alike uneth- 
ical, to answer it. But no being could ever de made perfect in 
wisdom, and righteousness, and holiness; and consequently 
there could have been no such fall as the older theology imag- 
ined. A state of moral perfection is a state that can only be 
self-acquired. A moral being must be the architect of its own 
character. And this is a truth whose bearing must extend to 
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our conception of the end of human life, as well as to our con- 
ception of its beginning. In the light of this truth, what 
becomes of the familiar conceit that converted but unsanctified 
sinners are suddenly made perfect, when they die, by an opera- 
tion of divine grace? Of course, however ‘‘comforting” such a 
doctrine may be supposed to be, it must be given up as contra- 
dicting the very fundamental conception of a moral being. 
Moral character can only be built upon the basis of a nature, 
or of faculties, constitutionally predisposed to morality, by the 
exercise of personal freedom or exertion. But a moral nature 
is not of itself sufficient to develop into a state of actual moral- 
ity, any more than an intellectual nature can, without any influ- 
ence or stimulation from beyond itself, develop into a state of 
intelligence. Without experience the intellectual principles of 
the mind could at most develop into empty forms of thought, 
if any development at all were possible. And the same is true 
of the religious and moral nature. No moral ideas and senti- 
ments could be developed without moral experience. Without 
experience such ideas and sentiments could have no contents. 
And the moral experience which makes possible the develop- 
ment of true moral ideas must consist essentially in vital con- 
tact of the human spirit with the spirit of its divine author. By 
an immediate touch of the infinite moral spirit the finite human 
spirit is quickened into an activity corresponding to the apti- 
tudes of its nature, and to the character of the eternal source 
from which it came. And its subsequent development, the for- 
mation of moral ideas and the cultivation and growth of moral 
sentiments, must go forward under the same conditions. The 
moral life of a human individual, as well as the moral life of the 
race collectively, must be conceived as a discipline under the 
leading and stimulating influence of the divine spirit. And 
this stimulating influence universally we may call divine revela- 
tion; whose reality we must assume in order to the development 
of morality as well as of religion. Consequently, the developed 
moral condition of a human being—the existing state of his 
conscience and of his will—may be said to be the product of an 
objective divine and of a subjective personal factor. God and 
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man work together in the development of moral as well as reli- 
gious life. And the result of this co-working of the divine spirit 
with the spirit of man in the depths of his soul is the reproduc- 
tion of the moral character of God in the human personality in 
the degree of the voluntary receptivity of the latter. In this way 
the mind of God comes gradually to be the mind of man. This 
must be supposed to be the case relatively in all religious sys- 
tems, for God has nowhere left himself without witness; but it 
must be the case most especially within Christianity. Here at 
least we are bound to assume that the moral ideas and judg- 
ments which are in man, and the moral sentiments which he 
entertains, are a reproduction of the moral disposition of God, 
and must, therefore, be of supreme validity for the regulation of 
thought as well as for the conduct of life. Certainly Christian- 
ity can teach no doctrines and require no actions that contradict 
the utterances of the conscience which it has itself created. 

The conscience, it has been said, is the voice of God in man. 
This implies not merely that man knows his moral acts in rela- 
tion to a divine rule or law, or that he knows them conjointly 
with God the supreme judge, but that the moral knowledge 
which at any time illuminates his conscience is a light derived 
from the eternal source of morality in God. But if this be so, 
why then, it may be asked, does the conscience not always and 
everywhere utter precisely the same judgments? Why does one 
man’s conscience condemn what another’s may seem to approve? 
The answer is, because man is a finite and progressive being, and 
can only appropriate progressively and freely the moral light 
which shines into his soul from the absolute source of light in 
God. His moral knowledge, like his rational knowledge, must 
be self-acquired. But this implies differences arising out of the 
action of the will, as well as out of the general stage of develop- 
ment of the individual and of the race. Subjective and objective 
influences may cause defect and error in the acquisition of moral 
knowledge. A man’s conscience, or moral reason, is not infal- 
lible, any more than is his theoretical reason. The principles 
involved in the constitution of our moral nature and the moral 
impressions received from contact with the absolute moral 
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Being, as well as the moral teaching of history, may be misread 
and misinterpreted; and so we may get error in moral knowl- 
edge, just as we may have error in rational and religious knowl- 
edge. It is to be observed, however, that the danger of error 
seems to be far less great in moral than in rational and religious 
thinking ; for men differ far less in regard to ethical than in regard 
to philosophical and theological questions. The moral ideas 
and sentiments of mankind are very much the same everywhere. 
Still, however, the possibility of error in the formation of our 
moral knowledge must always be recognized. Man is not infal- 
lible in any department of his being. But this fact does not 
discredit our moral knowledge. The conscience, though in 
regard to concrete questions of right and wrong capable of 
erring, is still the only light which a man has to guide him in 
the conduct of his moral life. A man is bound to follow the 
dictates of his conscience in preference to any laws or rules 
coming to him from any external source. No man can accept 
the teaching of any outward authority until such authority has 
approved itself to the judgment of his own reason and con- 
science. Even when in error the conscience can be corrected 
only by an appeal to its own judgment. But in this way it can 
always be corrected. Even in the case of the most degraded of 
men, whose conscience may seem to sanction the most atrocious 
crimes, there is always hope that their minds may be brought 
into a better state by an appeal to the deeper moral nature 
within them. The erring prodigal may “come to himself ;” and 
when he has done so, he finds within himself a light that is 
divine and capable of rightly directing his moral understanding. 
But whether right or wrong, no man can ever have any other 
guide to direct him in the conduct of his moral life than his own 
conscience; and no one can rightly accept for truth anything 
that doés not authenticate itself to his moral as well as theo- 
retical reason. 

This is especially true of the Christian, and most especially of 
the Protestant Christian. The Protestant Christian who believes 
in justification by faith—and faith that is his own and not 
another’s—cannot allow himself to be governed either in his 
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moral or religious thinking by any authority that contradicts his 
Christian conscience. The Christian’s conscience may in a spe- 
cial sense be said to be the product of Christianity ; and if Chris- 
tianity is from God, then the common Christian conscience, or 
consciousness, of an age must ever be an essentially true reflec- 
tion of the ethical nature of God; and this must, therefore, be 
the supreme criterion of judgment in regard to doctrinal as well 
as practical questions. Questions which may once have become 
live questions to the Christian conscience, and which have 
received a decisive answer in the forum of the same, can no 
longer be uncertain questions for any Christian mind. In regard 
to things which have not yet come really under the illuminating 
influence of the Christian spirit there may be doubt, and even 
error. The Christian conscience is progressive in its develop- 
ment, and, in contact with the advancing life of the world, 
extends its interest to an ever-enlarging circle of things, in 
regard to which it formulates judgments; and these judgments, 
then, cannot be ignored or set aside by any formal authority. 
There may be current in any age ideas and practices upon which 
the light of the Christian spirit has not yet been shed, and these 
may not reflect the absolute moral spirit. But ideas which have 
been formed under the direct influence of the Christian spirit, 
and which have become an essential part of the Christian con- 
sciousness, cannot be reckoned in this category. Their validity 
cannot be questioned by any individual Christian, nor impeached 
by any authority. They must be accepted as divine truth. 
Though one may be aware that God’s thoughts are not as our 
thoughts, and God’s ways not as our ways, so far as degrees of 
perfection are concerned, yet in regard to ideas and sentiments 
which have become part of the fixed contents of the collective 
Christian conscience, no one can have any doubt that they reflect 
the ideas and sentiments of God. Thus the Christian conscience 
may bear witness to a man that he has “the mind of the Lord ;” 
and then no authority of state, or church, or Scripture could 
move him to renounce his convictions, either in regard to ques- 
tions of doctrine or practice. Conflicts between the ethical 
determinations of the Christian conscience and the teaching of 
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outward authority have from time to time arisen; and then it 
seemed as if the human mind had come to stand in opposition 
to Christianity itself, and as if a deadly war had come to exist 
between reason and revelation. But by and by the conflict 
ceases, the Christian moral reason triumphs ; and when the smoke 
of battle has cleared away, it is found that Christianity, instead 
of being injured, has actually been benefited by what has 
occurred. The conflict was really not with Christianity itself, 
but with some pseudo-authority parading in its name. 

The subject of slavery has already been mentioned as afford- 
ing an illustration of a supposed conflict between the moral] sen- 
timent of mankind and the authority of divine revelation. There 
was a time, as is well known, when theology proved the lawful- 
ness of slavery by the authority of Scripture. The argument 
seemed to be strong. Noah, it was said, predicted the eternal 
servitude of the descendants of Ham, that is, the negroes; and 
prophecy must be fulfilled. The patriarchs, moreover, were all 
slave-owners ; and there is not a word of disapprobation of the 
institution in the Old Testament. Indeed, slavery existed by 
divine law in the Hebrew commonwealth. There were certain 
mitigations of the institution in favor of Hebrew slaves, but 
these were not applicable to foreigners. But the New Testament 
is as decidedly in favor of the institution as the Old. Slavery 
existed in the time of our Lord and his apostles, and they never 
uttered a word of condemnation against it. On the contrary, 
Paul even goes so far as to urge Christian slaves, if they had a 
chance of becoming free, to prefer remaining in a state of 
bondage (1 Cor. 7:21). Moreover, he sent back the fugitive 
Onesimus to his master, showing that he regarded a master’s 
right of property as more sacred than a soul’s right of freedom. 
Slavery, therefore, exists by the authority of divine revelation; 
and what is human sentiment that it should set itself in opposi- 
tion to this authority ? Where God speaks, let all the earth keep 
silence before him. So the argument ran during the second 
quarter of the present century, and was proclaimed from many 
a pulpit both North and South. But the time came when Chris- 
tian men could be no longer satisfied with this argument. It 
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involved a violation of their moral sentiments and of the clearest 
dictates of their moral reason. It was against the principles of 
love and justice. The voice of God which was supposed to be 
heard in Scripture jarred painfully with the voice of God in 
their consciences. Which of these voices was to be obeyed? 
The conflict was long and sharp; but at last, in spite of the 
powerful influence of selfishness and passion, supported by what 
many believed to be the authority of divine revelation, the voice 
of humanity prevailed; as it always must prevail in similar 
cases, if its origin and nature be such as we have already seen. 
Albert Barnes is said once to have remarked that he did not 
believe the doctrine of slavery to be in the Bible, but if it was 
there, then so much the worse for the Bible. At this, of course, 
men held up their hands and shouted infidelity! But they did it 
for the most part only in a half-hearted way, for the conscience 
of the age, their own included, was against their theology. And 
now the conscience has completely triumphed, and no one would 
pretend to defend the institution of slavery by the authority of 
the Bible. But the Bible, meanwhile, has not lost anything in 
authority and in the respect of mankind. The divinity of the 
Christian consciousness has triumphed over the divinity, not of 
the Bible, but of exegesis. The Bible was not used as it is 
intended to be used, when men got from ‘t propositions which 
contradicted the best moral sense of mankind. We now under- 
stand that the Bible interpreted “according to the proportion 
of faith,” as St. Paul says that prophets should speak (Rom 
12:6), does by no means favor any institution by which men 
are deprived of the rights of their personality and degraded to 
the condition of chattels held merely for the profit and grati- 
fication of their fellows. Whatever the Bible may say in single 
passages, in which it merely reflects the temporary conditions 
and opinions of the age in which it originated, the general spirit 
of its teaching, and especially its exalted view of the dignity 
and value of the human soul, are utterly inconsistent with the 
doctrine of slavery. Christ’s conception of human personality 
is not reconcilable with any theory, either in politics or theology, 
that would reduce man merely to the condition of a thing. And 
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so God’s speaking in the Bible does not, on this point, contradict 
his speaking in the Christian conscience. 

But dogmatic theology especially affords illustrations of the 
antagonism between theological definition and ethical principles, 
of which we are now speaking. Such antagonisms have appeared 
especially in the doctrine of sin, and in the doctrine of soteriology. 
Here the ethical character which dogmatics itself, in its doctrine 
of God, attributes to him, is often utterly forgotten, and he is 
represented as violating the commonest ethical principles in his 
dealings with men. For instance, outside of theology, it is a 
universally recognized principle that personal freedom and respon- 
sibility are correlative. No person can be morally responsible 
for acts and states which he has not himself voluntarily caused, 
either directly or indirectly. One person cannot be held guilty 
of another person’s sins, nor can the punishment deserved by one 
be justly inflicted upon another. And conversely, the merits or 
moral worth of one person cannot be set to the account of another 
of unlike moral character. No moral principle is regarded as 
more immutably fixed than that. It is the principle of the 
suum cuiqgue—the principle that every moral being must be free 
to be himself, and to enjoy the fruits of his own conduct, if 
good; and the penalty, if evil. But now this fundamental prin- 
ciple of justice has been violated by a whole series of dogmatic 
definitions, about some of which a fierce battle is still raging. 
It is violated, for instance, by the doctrine of absolute predesti- 
nation, according to which the eternal weal or woe of men is 
determined, not by their own freedom, but by the absolute and 
causeless pleasure of the Creator. To the objection that it is 
unjust for God to doom some men to destruction without any 
fault of theirs, while others, no better than these, may be saved, 
the reply has sometimes been made that this is not unjust, because 
God would have had the right to damn all as having sinned in 
Adam; and if he chooses to forego this right in relation to 
some, that is a matter of his sovereignty, which puts him above 
all consideration of such moral principles as those by which we 
are bound. On the same ground the doctrine has been defended 
that the very first sin, the fall itself, came to pass in consequence 
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of a divine foreordination, in order that God might have objects 
of wrath to punish for the manifestation of his most’ glorious 
justice, and objects of love to save for the manifestation of his 
mercy. And that is the doctrine which has so often been com- 
mended for its complete logical consistency. But what are 
mercy and justice according to this conception? Manifestly 
they are not the ethical qualities which we understand by these 
terms, but mere arbitrary determinations. And this is virtually 
admitted when it is maintained that God is not bound by 
the claims of justice, because he is the sovereign creator of 
justice. But that means, if it means anything, that God him- 
self is without moral character; and that supposition, if taken 
in real earnest, would, as we have already seen, mean the 
death of all morality among men. What, then, shall we say to 
this doctrine of predestination? Shall we say that it is a mystery 
of revelation, which we are bound to accept on the authority of 
Scripture and the church, though we cannot reconcile it with 
the principles of our moral nature? Wecannot do that, because, 
as we have before seen, we are bound to hold that the essential 
principles of our moral nature, especially as the latter has been 
developed under Christian influences, reflect the ethical character 
of God. If that be true, then it is simply impossible that God 
can deal with men as this doctrine teaches. The doctrine is 
unethical, and can therefore not be true. And if we believe that 
the Bible is the record of a true revelation of God, then we 
must believe that this doctrine cannot be in the Bible. We 
know what may be said in opposition to this position; it may 
be said that this is exalting faith above the Scriptures — it is 
making the moral reason the judge of Scripture teaching. But, 
after all, the objection is not as serious as it may at first appear 
to be; for what do those do who take the opposite view? They 
virtually assume the infallibility, not only of the Bible, but of 
the theoretical reason by which the Bible is interpreted. We 
prefer the authority of the moral sense of Christendom to the 
authority of the theoretical understanding of the individual 
theologian; and in the case of the individual theologian we 
prefer the authority of his heart to the authority of his head, 
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where these fail to coincide. This is not touching the honor or 
authority of the Bible. In fact, the Bible gains in influence and 
in respect by being freed from responsibility for a doctrine which 
contradicts the profoundest sentiment of the Christian heart, and 
robs God of the most essential attribute of his being, namely, 
that of holy and righteous love. The rejection of this doctrine 
may leave some unsolved difficulties. There may be mysteries 
in God’s plan and government of the world, in regard to which 
we may have to plead ignorance. But it is important that this 
ignorance should be rightly located. If we are sure that ‘‘God 
is love indeed, and love creation’s final law,” then we can afford 
to be ignorant in regard to some of the ways in which that 
divine love is realized in the world. 

Again, the ethical principle of justice has been violated by 
some of the definitions which have been put forward in creeds 
and dogmatic systems concerning what is called original or 
hereditary sin. Manifestly, if sin be a determination of free- 
dom, then it cannot be propagated as such by the mere process 
of natural generation; nor can its universality be accounted for 
on the realistic theory of the inclusion of the persons of all 
men in the person of Adam. To say that mankind sinned when 
Adam sinned may be correct as a logical statement, but it con- 
tains what has been called the fallacy of the universal, and, in 
fact, means nothing. The usual refuge of the dogmatist has, 
therefore, been in the theory of zmputation. God made Adam 
the federal head of the race by a covenantal arrangement, with 
the adoption of which neither he nor his posterity had anything 
to do. And, when Adam sinned, God, in agreement with the 
terms of the covenant, imputed the guilt of his sin to his pos- 
terity ; and so it comes to pass now that, in consequence of that 
divine judgment, not only are all men born with a vitiated 
nature which deserves the divine wrath, but also under actual 
condemnation on account of Adam’s sin. This may be logical, 
but it is not ethical. If men were merely impersonal things, 
then any disposition might be made of them, or any imaginary 
qualities might be attributed to them, or fictions adopted in 
regard to them, without doing them any wrong ; as it is doing 
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no wrong to a block of wood moving on a chess-board to regard 
it and treat it as a bishop or a pawn, and not asa queen. But 
as personal beings men have rights which even their Creator is 
bound to respect; and the fundamental right of personality is 
to be itself, and to determine its own character and destiny, and 
to be responsible for itself and for nothing more. The fact that 
in consequence of the solidarity of human life in this world, 
especially on its physical side, all men are profoundly affected 
by the actions of all, and some frequently suffer for the sins of 
others, while it may create difficulties in our theodicy, does not 
prove that ethical qualities, with their merits and demerits, may 
by a divine fiat be transferred from one person to another. It 
only proves that our natural life is not yet completely ethicized ; 
and that there may be in it wrongs which hereafter must be 
made right; but not at all that those wrongs may really be 
forms of a higher justice, which is to us incomprehensible. 
Our moral reason may not forbid our admitting that, in a world 
of development and change, injustice in particular parts may be 
permitted temporarily for the greater good of the whole; but 
our moral reason does protest against the idea of making this 
temporary injustice eternal, and of supposing it to have its basis 
in an arbitrary fiat of the sovereign Creator of the world. 

But this idea of making right and wrong, or innocence and 
guilt, dependent upon a divine fiat has found still wider applica- 
tion in the sphere of soteriology. Both the doctrines of the 
atonement and of justification have been explained on this prin- 
ciple, namely, the principle that moral qualities may, by an act 
of the divine will, be imputed from one subject to another. 
Thus God is said to have imputed to Christ the sins of men, or 
at least those of the elect; then Christ suffered the penalty 
which was due to them, and the merit thus acquired is now 
imputed to believers for their justification. Christ has paid the 
debt, which sinners could not pay, by undergoing the penalty 
which their sins deserved, and has thus made it possible for the 
sinners themselves to go clear. Such is the theory which has 
been adopted in creeds and dogmatic systems, stripped of 
all unnecessary verbiage designed to disguise its unethical 
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character. The whole thing is a commercial, not an ethical, 
transaction. As one man may pay another’s debt in bank, so 
the innocent may suffer the punishment of the guilty, and then 
justice will be satisfied, and the guilty may escape. Such acon- 
ception is possible so long as the notions of sin, and guilt, and 
punishment are supposed to stand merely for commercial, or, at 
most, legal entities, but must break down so soon as they are 
perceived to represent ethical realities. One man may pay 
another man’s debt, if he has the means to do it, but one man 
may not bear the penalty of another’s sin in such a way as to 
discharge the latter’s guilt. In the one case we have to do with 
a commercial, in the other with an ethical, relation. No tribunal 
of justice may punish one man for another man’s crime, or 
acquit a criminal in consideration of another man’s merit. 
Against such a proceeding the moral sense of all mankind would 
cry out with indignation. But can we suppose that God may 
rightly do what it would not be right for manto do? “Shall 
mortal man be more just than God? Shall a man be more pure 
than his Maker?” ‘Shall not the judge of all the earth do 
right?” 

But this theory of moral substitution sometimes puts on the 
airs of an ethical necessity, and parades in the guise of an advo- 
cate of absolute justice. It says that sins can be forgiven and 
salvation accomplished only in the way of strict righteousness. 
But righteousness demands strict reciprocity or equivalence. 
God’s justice requires inexorably that the penalty of sin be 
paid.’ He cannot relinquish or relax anything of his claims. 
His justice must be satisfied, either by the suffering of the sin- 
ner or by the suffering of someone in his stead, before any 
mercy can be shown. Thus justice, instead of being a quality 
of love, becomes an absolute tyrant in the nature of God. But, 
it may be asked, whence comes this idea of justice, which leaves 
no room for forgiveness? It certainly does not come from the 
moral sense of mankind in its best and highest condition. The 
Christian conscience does not pronounce the idea of forgiveness 
irreconcilable with the conception of justice. So far is this from 
being the case that forgiveness is regarded as an exercise of the 
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highest virtue. To forgive is divine. Nor does this idea of 
unforgiving justice come from Scripture. Scripture does not 
teach that forgiveness is a violation of righteousness, and that 
the idea of justice requires that every sin be strictly punished 
before it can be forgiven. And, besides, what sort of justice 
is that which is so intent upon punishment that it cares not 
upon whom this may fall, whether upon the innocent or upon 
the guilty? What sort of justice is that which can be appeased 
by the suffering of an innocent person instead of the sinner? 
How can such justice commend itself to the moral sense of man- 
kind? But here, again, we may be met with the answer that 
God’s justice is too deep for our comprehension. The whole 
thing, it may be said, is a mystery which we cannot penetrate 
with our finite understanding. That may be; but, if so, what 
right have we to set up definitions about, it? If we cannot 
understand how the justice of God may be satisfied by the 
suffering of the innocent for the guilty, how, then, can we say 
that this is the divine method of the atonement ? Would it not 
be more reasonable to confess total ignorance than to attribute 
to God principles and motives which we would not dare to 
entertain ourselves? At the risk of prolixity, we repeat: If we 
cannot know how God could consistently with justice punish the 
innocent Christ for the sins of guilty men, how can we know 
that he has done it? But what else, it may be replied, could 
the passion of Christ have been, if it was not the penalty of the 
sins of the world? Well, that is the question; and it is not 
our purpose in this paper to furnish the answer. Our purpose 
is to insist that whatever answer may be given must be consist- 
ent with sound ethical principles. That the suffering of Christ 
was vicarious suffering, of course, admits of no doubt; but there 
is much vicarious suffering in the world that is not punitive, and 
that discharges no guilt. For instance, the child of an intem- 
perate parent may be suffering the consequences of that parent’s 
sin; but that does not make the guilt of the parent any less, and 
can therefore not be penal in its character. But what, then, does 
this vicarious suffering mean? We know not; perhaps we can- 
not know at present. There may be mysteries which we cannot 
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understand until the plan of the moral universe shall lie fully 
wrought out before us. We may have to confess ignorance in 
regard to many things which we have heretofore thought our- 
selves fully able to explain. But, if we take this ground, our 
compensation will be that we shall have a God whose moral 
nature is akin to ours, and whom, therefore, we can love, and 
that we shall have doctrines that can be preached to nineteenth- 
century audiences. 

Is it not a fact that some of the central dogmas of theology 
are of such a character now that they cannot be preached to com- 
mon Christian people? They are either not understood at all, 
or, where understood, they awaken only surprise and opposition. 
They meet with no response on the part of the common ethical 
spirit of the age. What meaning, for instance, can this age see 
in the doctrine of total depravity? Men feel that they are bad 
enough, but they know, too, that they are not totally bad. And 
if they were, what use would there be, then, in preaching to 
them? And, then, what sentiments are awakened by telling 
people that their little children are under sentence of damnation 
because of the sin committed by the first man? The reality and 
universality of sin are everywhere felt to be sad and painful 
facts; but to be told that this is all the consequence of an arbi- 
trary decree and covenant of Almighty God, and that we and our 
children are being punished for sins which we have never com- 
mitted, does not tend to awaken in us sentiments either of peni- 
tence or piety. We simply feel that such a doctrine contradicts 
the teaching of our ethical nature and cannot be true. And so 
we also feel when salvation is declared to be the result either of 
a series of formal ceremonies imposed by the church, or of a 
series of legal fictions floating in the mind of God. There is 
about all this an air of arbitrariness and of unreality that cannot 
fail to render it suspicious. It does not commend itself to the 
deepest wants of men’s moral nature; and they cannot be willing 
to trust their salvation to a gospel that comes to them in such 
doubtful terms. Men want a real gospel, a gospel that shall bring 
to them a real, rational God—a God who, though holy and 
righteous, can forgive their sins—and a real Savior, who shall 
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heal the infirmities of their souls, and help them to overcome 
the tendencies to sin in their nature. In a word, men want an 
ethical gospel, a gospel that shall harmonize with the funda- 
mental ethical principles of their nature, which, with all its cor- 
ruption, is still the essential reflection of the moral nature of 
God. Such a gospel will not be rejected. The present wide- 
spread disaffection of the masses toward the church, we verily 
believe, has not its cause so much in the native depravity of the 
human heart, or in the prevailing influence of “ infidel science 
which denies the supernatural,” as in the unethical form in which 
the gospel has been so generally presented. And this unethical 
presentation of the gospel, we hold, has not been true to Christ 
and the New Testament, and was, therefore, bound to fail. Let 
the ethical teaching of Christ — the ethical teaching of the New 
Testament, which is in harmony with the ethical postulates of 
the moral nature of man— be cordially recognized in the formu- 
lation of Christian doctrine and duty, and then the gospel will 
again be everywhere joyfully received as the power of God and 
the wisdom of God. 





THE ELIZABETHAN SETTLEMENT OF THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND. 


By Joun F. Hurst, 
Washington, D. C. 


Wuen Elizabeth came to the throne, in 1558, it was uncer- 
tain what course she would pursue—whether that of her half- 
brother, Edward, or that of her half-sister, Mary. During the 
reign of the latter she had conformed to the Roman Catholic 
religion. She still heard mass, and was crowned with all the 
old Roman Catholic ceremonial. Bishop Bonner, however, was 
immediately imprisoned in the Marshalsea, London, where he 
was kept until his death, in 1569 ; the queen forbade the eleva- 
tion of the host in her presence; eight men of reforming views 
were added to the council; and the queen entertained a petition, 
or paper, from one of the councilors recommending (1) the 
restoration of the Church of England to its former purity ; 
(2) the gradual abasement of those favorable to the late queen ; 
(3) the giving over to the crown of the wealth of those bishops 
and clergy who had enriched themselves in the late reign, this 
to be secured by the pressure of the Premunire statute ; (4) 
the disregard of those who wished to carry reform farther; (5) 
the revision of the English Prayer Book; and (6) until this 
revision was accomplished the prohibition of all innovation. It 
was evident, therefore, that with all of Elizabeth’s Roman 
Catholic views she had no intention whatever of keeping 
England in unity with the pope. Or, as Canon Perry comments 
on these proposals: ‘“‘ The main body of the nation, indifferent 
to the form of religion, was to be bribed by the spoil of the 
church, and the restoration to the crown of those sources of 
revenue, the alienation of which they had so grudgingly con- 
ceded in the late reign; while the lovers of the Reformation 
were to be propitiated by the restoration of the reformed 
worship, changed, however, in some particulars to conciliate and 
attract the more moderate of the Romanists.”* 


* History of the Church of England, “ Students’ Series,” London, 1887, 6th ed., 
1894, Vol. II, p. 255. 
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I. THE RESETTLEMENT OF THE CHURCH. 


In 1548 Edward VI. published a new communion service in 
English, the same substantially as that now used.? In 1549 the 
first Prayer Book came forth from a committee of divines. It 
was based primarily on the old Latin service-books, and seconda- 
rily on Archbishop Hermann’s Consultation, which was drawn 
up by Melanchthon and Bucer on the basis of Luther’s Nuremberg 
services.3 This book was too Roman Catholic to suit Edward 
and some of the council ; it was therefore subjected to a revision.‘ 
The new book was published in 1552. It was more Protestant 
than the other, thus sacrificing much, says Perry, that succeed- 
ing generations of churchmen would have gladly retained.s In 
the book of 1549 the direction in the delivery of the bread in 
the sacrament was: “ And when he delivereth the sacrament of 
the body of Christ he shall say to everyone these words: ‘ The 
body of our Lord Jesus Christ, which was given for thee, pre- 
serve thy body and soul unto everlasting life.’”” In the book of 
1552 the words were: ‘‘And when he delivereth the bread he 
shall say : ‘Take and eat this, in remembrance that Christ died 


for thee, and feed on him in thy heart by faith with thanksgiv- 
ing.’”® Protestants, however, considered even the second book 
of Edward as too Catholic. Calvin called it ‘intolerable stuff” 
and “tolerable fooleries.”” It was this book which Elizabeth 


? This service is given in full in appendix to CARDWELL, Two Liturgies of Edward 
VI. Compared, pp. 425 ff. 

3 The divines who did most of the work were Cranmer (chief); Ridley ; Goodryke, 
bishop of Ely; Holbeach, bishop of Lincoln; May, dean of St. Paul’s; Dr. John 
Taylor, dean (afterward bishop) of Lincoln; Haynes, dean of Exeter; and Cox, the 
king’s almoner, afterward bishop of Ely. See Procter, History of Book of Common 
Prayer, with the Sources and Rationale of its Offices, ed. of 1892, p. 268, note 4. 
Francis Procter was the vicar of a village in Norfolk, and this modest, but scholarly 
book, first printed in 1855, is an illustration of how good work makes for itself a 
perennial life. 

4 The chief revisers were Cox, Taylor, Cranmer, and Ridley. 

5 Loc. cit., Vol. II, p. 212. 


© The two Prayer Books are reprinted in full in parallel columns, with a valuable 
introduction by E. CARDWELL, Oxford, 3d ed., 1852. The words quoted from the 
second book were taken from the Liturgy of John a Lasco, a Polish nobleman and 
clergyman, who had established, in 1549, a foreign Protestant congregation in Lon- 
don. See CARDWELL, p. xxviii, note q. 
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ordered revised in 1558,’ and, for fear that in the meantime her 
subjects would worship God according to the dictates of their 
own consciences, she put out this proclamation: She “ charges 
and commands all manner of her subjects, as well those called 
to the ministry of the church as all others, that they do forbear 
to teach and preach, or to give audience to any manner of teach- 
ing or preaching, other than to the gospel and epistle of the day, 
and to the Ten Commandments, in the vulgar tongue, without 
exposition of any manner, sense, or meaning to be applied and 
added; or to use any other manner of public prayer, rite, or 
ceremony in the church but that which is already used, and by 
law received as the common litany, used at this present in her 
majesty’s own chapel, and the Lord’s Prayer and the Creed in 
English, until consultation may be had by Parliament, by her 
majesty, and her three estates of this realm, for the better con- 
ciliation and accord of such cases as at this present are moved 
in matters and ceremonies of religion.” ® 

This proclamation, which ended by promising punishment to 
all who disobeyed, assured both Protestants and Catholics that 
the Church of England was to be restored according to Henry’s 
plan, and that they should govern themselves accordingly —an 
assurance that was backed up by the declaration of the lord 
chancellor at the opening of Parliament in January, 1559. 

The Prayer Book committee was anxious to conciliate the 
Protestant element, while Elizabeth was thinking of the Roman 
Catholics. She had Cecil, therefore, deliver to the revisers a 
paper asking them whether they could not provide for the reten- 
tion of the image of the cross, of processions, of copes for holy 
communion, of the presence of non-communicants at that sacra- 
ment, of prayers for the dead, of the prayer of consecration of 
the elements in the supper, of the placing of the elements in the 
mouth, and of kneeling at reception. 

7 The committee of revision was Parker, Pilkington, Bill, May, Cox, Grindal, and 
Whitehead, supervised by Cecil, the new premier, with the assistance of Guest. Parker 


was prevented by illness, and Guest, afterward bishop of Rochester, seems to have 
been the dominating mind on the committee. 


® This interesting document is given in full by CARDWELL, Documentary Annals 
of the Church of England, Vol. 1, pp. 176-7 (Oxford, 1839). 
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These requests were not granted, and Guest, the principal 
reviser, wrote a letter to Cecil giving reasons. ‘Ceremonies once 
taken away as ill-used should not be taken again. No image 
should be used in the church. Procession is superfluous ; it is 
better to pray in the church. Because it is sufficient to use but 
a surplice in baptizing, reading, preaching, and praying, there- 
fore it is enough also for the communion. Non-communicants 
should be dismissed before the consecration, and (as it seems) 
after the offertory. The Creed is ordained to be said only of 
the communicants. Prayer for the dead is not used, because it 
seems to make for sacrifice; as used in the first Book it makes 
some of the faithful to be in heaven and to need no mercy, and 
some of them to be in another place and to lack help and mercy. 
The prayer in the first Book for consecration of elements, begin- 
ning ‘O Merciful Father,’ is to be disliked because it is taken to 
be so needful to the consecration that the consecration is not 
thought to be without it; Christ, in ordaining the sacrament, 
made no petition, but a thanksgiving. The sacrament is to be 
received in our hands. The old use of the church was to com- 
municate standing; yet, because it is taken of some by itself to 
be a sin to receive kneeling, whereas of itself it is lawful, it is 
left indifferent to every man’s choice to follow the one way or 
the other, and to teach men that it is lawful to receive either 
standing or kneeling.’’9 

It was, therefore, the second Prayer Book of Edward, rather 
than the first, which the Elizabethan divines, in the hope of con- 
ciliating the Protestant— soon to be called Puritan — party, 
revived. In the delivery of the elements the words of the first 
and second books were united. With some slight additions made 
by the queen, this Prayer Book was enforced on the nation by the 
parliament of 1559 in the Act of Uniformity. The penalty for 
the first offense was a fine of 100 marks, for the second 400, and 
for the third confiscation of goods and life imprisonment. Many 
of the bishops, however, and nine temporal lords opposed the bill 


9STKYPE, Annals, Vol. 1, app. xiv; PROCTER, p. 57, note 4. 


% This act is printed in full in GEE and HarRDy, Documents Illustrative of Eng- 
lish Church History, pp. 458 ff. , 
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in the Upper House, and it passed by a majority of only three. 
But the Prayer Book was at once received and used everywhere.” 

Immediately before this Uniformity Act was passed Parlia- 
ment restored to the crown its spiritual headship in an act, Janu- 
ary, 1559, so stringent and sweeping that it would have delighted 
Henry’s own heart. It empowered the queen to give commis- 
sions to such persons as she thought fit to “ visit, reform, redress, 
order, correct, and amend all such errors, heresies, schisms, 
abuses, offenses, contempts, and enormities which by any man- 
ner of spiritual or ecclesiastical power, authority, or jurisdiction 
can or may lawfully be reformed, ordered, redressed, corrected, 
or amended.’’*? It makes a limitation, however, to irresponsible 
judgments in that it says that nothing shall be adjudged heresy 
which has not already been so adjudged by the Scriptures, or by 
the first four councils, or by any other council which judged 
according to the Scriptures, or in the future by the Parliament 
and Convocation. This, in reality, was no safeguard to the rights 
of conscience, because it left the determination of what was thus 
condemned to the court and not to the “heretic.” But it clearly 
showed what has already been proven, namely, the intermediate 
position of the Church of England, holding aloft both the Scrip- 
tures and the acta concilia as tests of orthodoxy, with final 
appeal, with true Erastian instinct, to Parliament. The act also 
changed the title of the queen from “‘supreme head”’ to ‘‘ supreme 
governor’’—a distinction without a difference. Elizabeth abated 
her authority not one jot. 

Injunctions were also issued forbidding, among other things, 
the extolling of images, clerical marriages without the permis- 
sion of the bishop and two justices of the peace, the wearing of 
vestments, except those in use under Edward, and the taking 
away of altars, except under the supervision of the curate and 
church wardens, in which case the place of the altar is to be 
taken by a table. Although the injunctions did not command 
the removal of images, it appears that in some places these, with 

™ Parkhurst to Bullinger, May, 1559: “‘ The book set forth in time of King Edward 
is now in general use throughout England.” (Zirich Letters, Vol. 1, pp. 29, 31.) 

12 For the text of this act see GEE and HARDY, pp. 442 ff. 
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other objects of veneration, were both removed and burned.’ 
Matthew Parker was consecrated archbishop of Canterbury in the 
chapel of Lambeth Palace, December 17, 1559. The Thirty- 
nine Articles of Religion were published in 1563. Some efforts 
toward making the church more Protestant were thwarted. For 
instance, a petition of the Lower House of Convocation to 
the Upper House was drawn up embodying the following reforms : 
(1) only Sundays to be kept as holy days; (2) in church the 
minister to read the service with his face to the congregation, and 
distinctly; (3) the sign of the cross in baptism to be disused ; 
(4) kneeling at the communion not to be obligatory; (5) a 
surplice is sufficient vestment for all occasions; (6) let organs 
be prohibited. These salutary provisions were rejected, but only 
by a majority of one. Another attempt toward Protestantism 
was the catechism of Dean Nowell, accepted by Parker and, 
with alterations, by the Lower House of Convocation; but for 
some reason it failed to get through the Upper House, to the joy 
of all Anglicans since. The catechism was of a Calvinistic and 
Puritan cast. ‘It would have proved a serious burden to the 
Church of England,” says Canon Perry. ‘‘We may be satis- 
fied,” says Dean Hook, “with expressing our deep sense of 
gratitude to the merciful Providence which has exonerated us 
from a burden which it would be difficult to sustain.” *5 

A second Book of Homilies was published in 1563, intended 
especially for the use of ignorant and otherwise incompetent 
clergy, of whom the Church of England was then full. Minis- 
ters held a plurality of livings; they were non-graduates and 
illiterate ; very few had real capacity ; many parishes were with- 
out priests at all; and a contemporary remark on the clergy of 
Hereford seems applicable over a wide area: “ The clergy of the 
cathedral are said to be disreputable as well as ignorant.” * 

The consecration of Parker as bishop has been made the sub- 
ject of fierce controversy, because on it turns the validity of the 


3 HEYLIN, History of Elizabeth, p. 118; Ziirich Letters, Vol. 1, p. 74. 

4 History of the Church of England, “ Students’ Series,” Vol. II, p. 280. 
15 Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury, Vol. (X, p. 354. 

16 State Papers of Elizabeth (Domestic), Vol. XVII, p. 32. 
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orders, in the Catholic sense, of the Church of England. Various 
objections have been made to it: 

1. The Nag’s Head fable was set forth in 1603, and is to the 
effect that at Nag’s Head Tavern, at Cheapside, Parker and other 
bishops were ordained in a hasty and indifferent manner, namely, 
by Scory placing a Bible on their heads or shoulders and saying, 
“Take the authority to preach the word of God sincerely.” ”” 
This fable is now recognized as such by even Roman controver- 
sialists. 

2. The fact of the consecration in Lambeth Chapel has been 
denied by some on the ground of alleged irregularities in the 
Lambeth episcopal register. These irregularities, if they exist, 
can be explained by the methods of the copyists. Cooke says 
that there were those at the time who denied the existence of 
the register, but the only one he quotes is Harding, the 
Roman Catholic antagonist of Jewel, who says: ‘We say to 
you, Mr. Jewel, show us the register of your bishop.” But on 
turning to the original of this quotation—Cooke does not give 
the place—we find that Harding does not refer to the Parker 
register at all, and never mentions Parker, but is quoting Ter- 
tullian in a free translation for the purpose of impugning the 
apostolic succession of the Church of England: “Tell us the 
original and first spring of your church. Show us the register 
(ordinem) of your bishops continually succeeding one another 
from the beginning, so that the first bishop have some one of 
the apostles or apostolic men for his author and predecessor.” 

Harding argues against the English hierarchy on the ground 
that they had separated from Catholic belief, that their bishops did 
not have confirmation of the bishop of Rome, and that, even if 
they received consecration, those conferring it had no authority, 
and therefore the ceremony was invalid. Jewel replies that he 
(Jewel) was consecrated by three bishops and the metropolitan, 

17 TIERNEY’S Dodd, Vol. Il, appendix xlii; Perry, Vol. II, p. 282. 

% CooKE, Historic Episcopate, New York, 1896, p. 47. 


19* Edant ergo origines ecclesiarum suarum,; evolvant ordinem episcoporum 
suorum, ita per successiones ab initio decurrentem, ut primus ille episcopus aliguem ex 
apostolis.” (TERTULLIAN, De Prescript. Har., xxxii.) See Harding, in JEWEL, 
Works, Vol. III, p. 321 (Parker Soc.). 
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but challenges Harding to bring a canon making a confirmation 
by the pope necessary. He also quotes canonists to prove that 
a consecration by even one bishop is valid. Jewel says again: 
‘Our bishops are made in form and order, as they have been 
ever, by free election of the chapter; by consecration of the 
archbishop and three other bishops; and by the admission of the 
prince.” In addition to this it is a fact that for forty-four 
years every Roman writer in England proceeds on the assump- 
tion of the actual ordination of Parker, as commonly held, and 
that not one of them ever denied it.” 

There are, indeed, few events in history up to that time more 
certainly and amply attested by contemporaneous evidence than 
the consecration of Parker, and the methods of reasoning adopted 
by its impugners would lead to universal skepticism. ‘Of this 
consecration there remains a long and minute detailed account 
in the register of Lambeth, and a contemporaneous transcript 
of the consecration part of it in the library of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge. There are notices of it also in a great 
number of diocesan registers; in the registers of the Prerogative 
Court of Canterbury; in thirty or forty documents in the Rolls ; 
in a large mass of contemporary letters and documents preserved 
in Corpus Christi College, Cambridge; in papers preserved in 
Zirich, and not known in England until 1685; in Parker’s own 
book, De Antiquitate Britannie Ecclesia, printed in 1572; and in 
many other places.” * The fact of the consecration, therefore, 
is indisputable, and in Leo XIII.’s bull “Apostolice Cure” 
(1896) against Anglican orders he omits entirely mention of 
defects of this nature. 

3. It has been said that the consecration is invalid because 
Barlow, the chief consecrator, was himself not consecrated. 
Even if this were true of Barlow, the conclusion would not fol- 
low, if the other consecrators were ordained. But there is not the 
slightest evidence for it, except the loss of the certificate of 


» Works, Vol. III, pp. 330, 334. 


**HADDAN, Afostolic Succession in the Church of England, London, 1869, pp. 
181, 201. 


2 PERRY, History of the English Church, London, Murray, 1887, Vol. II, p. 270. 
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Barlow’s consecration, which is no evidence that the consecra- 
tion did not take place, because the registers of men concerning 
whose ordination as bishops there has never been a dispute, like 
Gardiner of Winchester, are irrevocably lost. Even the Roman 
Catholic historian Lingard says: ‘When we find Barlow during 
ten years, the remainder of Henry’s reign, constantly associated as 
a bishop with the other consecrated bishops, discharging with them 
all the duties, both spiritual and secular, of a consecrated bishop, 
summoned equally with them to Parliament and Convocation, 
taking his seat among them according to his seniority, and vot- 
ing on all subjects as one of them, it seems most unreasonable 
to suppose, without direct proof, that he had never received that 
sacred rite, without which, according to the laws of both church 
and state, he could not have become a member of the episcopal 
body.” It is said by Cooke that in the making of a bishop 
ordination was not considered necessary in Reformation England, 
appointment by the sovereign being all that was required.* 
Passages that look that way in the writings of the times refer to 
what was absolutely requisite to the existence of the church of 
Christ, and not to what was ordinarily requisite to the well-being 
of the church. Why were all the English bishops ordained in 
the usual way? Asa matter of fact, both Henry and Elizabeth 
were Catholic in their conceptions of church order, and would 
have regarded with horror an unordained priest or bishop offi- 
ciating in the sacred service. Cooke says also that the Edwardine 
Ordinal recognizes no distinction in order between a bishop and 
apresbyter.*s It is true that the ordinal (not of 1549, as Cooke 
calls it, when no ordinal existed, but the ordinal of 1550, as after- 
ward revised and published first in the Prayer Book of 1552) 
does not use the word “order” or “ordering” in its ‘‘ Form 
of consecrating an Archbishop or Bishop,” but has a separate 
service for the consecration of a bishop, a service which makes 
it in effect a third order. At the bottom, and according to the 
apostolic church, the medieval canonists freely acknowledged 
23 History of England, 6th rev. ed., Vol. VI, app. DD. 


4 Historic Episcopate, pp. 49, 52. 
5 Ibid., p. 69. 
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the identity of priest and bishop. Could the Anglicans do less? 
But both churches held to the necessity of episcopal ordination 
for the due and safe constituting of a church. This the ordinal 
assumes throughout.” 

4. A defect in the form of ordination, the words used being: 
“Take the Holy Ghost, and remember that thou stir up,” as in 2 
Tim. 1:6, 7. Whereas it is claimed that the name of the office 
or order to which the person ordained is admitted should be part 
of the form. But this is the exact form used in some of the 
Latin services of the old church, and never questioned. The 
essence of ordination in the Catholic sense is prayer and impo- 
sition of hands, and the form of words is indifferent.” 

5. A defect in intention. Did the English ordinal intend to 
consecrate a priest or bishop in the Catholic sense? This is the 
gravamen of the Roman objections. Leo XIII. says, ‘ No,” 
because a Catholic intention in ordination points to one who is 
to sacrifice the unbloody offering of the mass, and not to a 
minister or priest who is to consecrate elements which are sacra- 
mentally the body and blood of Christ and to be received spirit- 
ually. Everything that sets forth the “dignity and office of the 


priesthood in the Catholic rite has been deliberately removed 
from the Anglican ordinal.” In the whole ordinal not only is 
there no clear mention of the sacrifice, of consecration, of the 
sacerdotium, and of the power of consecrating and offering sacri- 


fice, but every trace of these things” in the Latin rites was pur- 
posely struck out.”? This is the vital point, and from the Roman 
point of view it completely vitiates English orders. The only 
reply from the Anglican side is to say: We intend to do what 
the ancient church intended to do in conferring orders, and if 
you require more than that, so much the worse for you. Then 
Rome could say: The Catholic church is a living organism, and 
to be part of it you must be in harmony with medizval and 

26 For the text of the Edwardine Ordinal see CARDWELL, Zhe Two Liturgies of 
Edward VI., pp. 398 ff. 

27 See BRIGHTMAN, “ What Objections have been Made to English Orders,” Lon- 
don, 1897, in Publications of Church Historical Society, Vol. I, pp. 153 ff. 

28 LxEo’s “ Bull on English Orders,” § 7. 

*9 Jbid., § 8. 
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present Christendom as well as with what you think was the 
ancient teaching. 


Il. THE ATTITUDE OF THE CHURCH TOWARD CATHOLICS. 


If 286 people (including 46 women) perished for Protestantism 
under Mary —not including those who died in prison, computed 
at 68 — 204 perished for Catholicism under Elizabeth.2° Of these 
latter 15 are said by Milner to have died for denying the queen’s 
spiritual supremacy, 126 for exercising the priesthood, and the 
others for returning to the old church or for succoring priests. 
This does not include those who died for real or imaginary plots, 
nor the 90 who died in prison, nor the 105 who were banished. 
“I say nothing,” says Milner, “of many more who were whipped, 
fined (the fine for recusancy —not attending church—was £20 a 
month), or stripped of their property to the utter ruin of their 
families. In one night 50 Catholic gentlemen in the county of 
Lancaster were suddenly seized and committed to prison, on 
account of their non-attendance at church. At the same time I 
find an equal number of Yorkshire gentlemen lying prisoners in 
York castle, on the same account, most of whom perished there. 
These were every week, for a twelve-month together, dragged 
by main force to hear the established service performed in the 
castle chapel.’’ Under the pretext of treason, to which, of course, 
they made themselves liable for refusing to acknowledge the 
queen as the religious dictator of England, many of them were 
put to death with the horrible barbarity which the laws sanc- 
tioned, namely, hung, cut down alive, disemboweled, and 
beheaded. Tudor history has made us familiar with all this, and 
it is not necessary to dwell upon it; but there was one peculiar- 
ity of the penal processes under Elizabeth which gives her reign 
a bad preéminence—the universal use of torture. This was 
employed occasionally by her predecessors, but in her reign this 

3 See full table of Marian martyrs in PERRY, Vol. II, p. 251. For Elizabethan 
martyrs see BUTLER, Memoirs of English, Irish, and Scottish Catholics, Vol. 1, pp. 176 
ff.; LEE, Church under Queen Elizabeth, Vol. 1, pp. 140 ff.; Vol. 1, passim; Brapy, 


Annals of the Catholic Hierarchy in England and Scotland, Rome, 1877, pp. 37-60; 
MILNER, Letters to a Prebendary, ist ed., of ten reprinted. 
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horrible method of eliciting the desired information or confes- 
sions was employed by wholesale.# 

For this persecution it cannot be denied that there was provo- 
cation. 

1. Pius V., a pope of austere morals and profound convictions 
of duty, but without statesmanship or insight—still acting as 
though the world was yet in the twelfth century —issued a 
bull of excommunication against Elizabeth, February 25, 1570, 
in which she is deprived of her crown and her subjects absolved 
from allegiance.” Although this bull fell absolutely flat, and 
was either practically or expressly repudiated by almost every 
responsible Catholic in England, yet it gave occasion for untold 
suffering. 

2. This bull gave excuse to Philip of Spain to fit out his 
Invincible Armada, 1588, as the Spaniards foolishly called it— 
armada being the Spanish name for any armed fleet. How this 
great enterprise of one hundred and twenty ships went to pieces 
against the better ships, the heavier guns, and the more trained 
marksmanship and seamanship of the English sailors— helped by 
adverse winds and storms—isa familiar story. The victory of 
1588 was repeated for exactly the same reasons — barring 
storms — by the American victories of Manila and Santiago in 
1898. Here again the loyalty of the Catholics was unimpeach- 
able. The admiral of the English fleet was himself a Catholic— 
Lord Howard of Effingham —and Catholics freely offered them- 
selves for their country. ‘The very presence of such a man as 
Admiral Howard,” says the historian Gardiner, ‘‘ was a token of 
patriotic fervor of which Philip and the Jesuits had taken no 


3* For full details see BUTLER, Vol. I, pp. 180 ff.; BURKE, Historical Portraits of 
the Tudor Dynasty, Vol. IV, pp. 97 ff.; LEE, Vol. II, pp. 279 ff., and elsewhere. 


3 For the text of this bull in Latin and English see SANDERS, De Origine ac Pro- 
gressu Schismatis Anglicani, lib. iv, c. 8 (tr. by Lewis, London, 1877), first published 
1585; TIERNEY, Doda’s Church History of England, Vol. Ill, p. ii; W. E. COLLINs, 
The English Reformation and its Consequences, London, 1898, pp. 242 ff. The bull 
was rescinded by Gregory XIII., April 5, 1580, so far as it bound English Catholics in 
their present circumstances, but was renewed by Sixtus V. on condition of the success 
of the Armada. For Sixtus’ bull see BUTLER, Vol. I, p. 197, and for his interest in the 
Armada see HUBNER, Sixtus V., Vol. 1, pp. 352 ff. 
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account, but which made the great majority of Catholics draw 
their sword for their queen and country.” 3 

3. The establishment of a seminary for the education of 
English priests at Douai in Flanders in 1568, and the mission of 
these priests for the reconversion of England. The missioners 
were bent on religious work only, refrained from political intrigue, 
and rejoiced in martyrdom for their faith. No doubt they would © 
have welcomed the succession of a Catholic, and some of them 
may have been parties to plots, but it is incontestable that the 
missioners as a class confined themselves to ministering in spirit- 
ual things in furtive ways and in constant dread of death. The 
assertion of some Anglican historians# that these priests were 
traitors seems absolutely without warrant. The facts are that of 
the two hundred Catholics, more or less, who were exe- 
cuted under Elizabeth, only one impugned her right to the 
throne; that the priests persisted to the moment of death in 
denying their guilt, except in matters of faith and their mission 
as priests; and that no treason was proved. Although the trials 
were, as usual in those days, conducted with barbarous disregard 
for justice, there is not an instance in which the tortures on which 
their judges depended produced a confession of guilt—even if a 
confession extorted by torture is valueless as evidence. One of 
the most pious and heroic of these priests, Edmund Campion, 
spoke for his brethren as well as himself in his trial. ‘You 
refuse,” said the persecutor, ‘‘ to swear to the oath of supremacy.” 
“T acknowledge,” answers Campion, “her highness as my 
governor and sovereign. I acknowledged before the commis- 
sioners her majesty to be my queen both de facto et de jure.” 
When the question was put to him whether a papal excommuni- 
cation of a sovereign absolved him from allegiance, he answered 
that, though he could not admit that it would, yet the question 
was a scholastic one, in dispute among theologians, and, as it 
formed no part of the indictment, it ought not to be asked. At 
his execution he again protested his innocence of offense against 
the queen. “In this I am innocent; this is my last breath ; 

33 Student’s History of England, p. 460. 

% For instance, PERRY, Vol. II, p. 357. 
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in this give me credit. I have, and I do pray for her.” Lord 
Charles Howard asked him for which queen he prayed; for 
Elizabeth, the queen? Campion replied: “Yes, for Elizabeth, 
your queen and my queen.” 35 

4. Plots. This was an age of assassination, and there is no 
wonder if plots were hatched to make away with Elizabeth. Nor 
can there be any doubt that at that time both Protestants and 
Catholics believed that the sudden and violent taking off of a 
ruler who to them was a tyrant and persecutor was considered 
perfectly justifiable. 

Lord Acton says: ‘Melancthon prayed for a brave man to 
dispatch Henry VIII.; the brave man who dispatched the duke 
of Guise was praised by Beza to the skies; Knox wished the 
doom of Rizzio to be inflicted on every Catholic ; the Swedish 
bishops recommended that a dose of poison should be mixed 
with the king’s food.” %° A fanatical Dominican stabbed Henry 
III. of France in 1598, and Henry IV. was put to death in the 
same way by Ravaillac in 1610, the king’s life having been 
attempted nineteen times. Gerrards, in 1584, shot William of 
Orange. The wonder is that more plots were not the outcome 
of the horrible dealings of this reign, for, as Hallam says, the 
disaffection of Catholics, so far as it existed, was due to their 
unjust persecution.37 (a) The insurrection of the earls of 
Northumberland and Westmoreland in 1569, though in the 
Catholic interest, was left in the lurch by the Catholics. (6) 
The supposed plot of Throgmorton in connection with the duke 
of Guise, 1583, rests on no substantial basis. When racked he 
protested innocence; then, on further racking, he confessed, 

35 BUTLER, Vol. I, pp. 190, 191, 239,240. See the remarkable testimony of Plow- 
den, remarks ona book entitled Memoirsof Gregorio Panzain, 1794, quoted by But- 
LER, Vol. I, pp. 200-206. In view of the facts stated above notice such a statement 
as this: “It is probable that at notime during the reign of Elizabeth would a Roman- 
ist priest who was ready to disclaim the deposing power of the pope, and to profess 
his loyal allegiance to the queen, have incurred sentence of death.” (PERRY, Vol. II, 
P- 357-) 

3% Quarterly Review, London, January, 1887, art. I. 


31 Constitutional History of England, Vol. 1, pp. 160,161. He attributes the 
“whole, or nearly the whole, of their disaffection to her unjust aggressions on the 
liberty of conscience.” 
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afterward retracted his confession, and died asserting innocence. 
(c) Parry, first a Protestant spy employed by the queen’s min- 
isters, then a Catholic and a member of Parliament, where he 
used his influence for toleration, was arrested on a charge of a 
plot to assassinate the queen, wrote a confession of it— perhaps 
with a view to pardon—and afterward, when condemned, 
retracted his confession, saying it was extorted from him by 
dread of torture, and cried out that he “ never meant to kill the 
queen, and that he would lay his blood upon her and his judges 
before God and the world ;”’ and to this he adhered till his exe- 
cution, March, 1585. It is no wonder that Hallam refuses to 
pronounce on his guilt.3* (d) John Somerville, a son-in-law of 
Edward Arden, a relative of Mary (Arden) Shakespeare, the 
mother of the dramatist, was convicted of conspiracy with his 
father-in-law. The plot was probably the invention of Leicester, 
the enemy of the Ardens.3? (¢) The only plot that is well on 
the field of history is that of Babington, in which Mary, queen 
of Scots, then a prisoner at Fotheringhay, nine miles from Peter- 
boro, was implicated. Even of the genuineness of this plot 
there are grave doubts, and historians are hopelessly divided. 
Walsingham, one of the great men that survived Elizabeth, had 
reduced deception to an exact science, and it is impossible to 
say that the whole business was not an invention of his. A 
recent writer says that the “real fountain head of Babington’s, 
or, as some have called it, Walsingham’s conspiracy, and the 
chief confederates, were spies in the pay of Walsingham, and all 
the correspondence of Mary and her friends passed through his 
hands.” Mary charged him with having forged the correspond- 
ence against her. ‘‘ His administration of foreign affairs was 
founded on a system of bribery, espionage, and deception. He 
is said to have had in his pay fifty-three agents and eighteen 
spies in various countries. In an age when diplomacy was uni- 
versally tainted with intrigue and lies, the astute Walsingham 

3° Constitutional History of England, Vol.1, p. 161, note. See BUTLER, Vol. I, 
PP. 249-54. 


399BuTLER, Vol. I, p. 254; BAYNES, “Shakespeare,” in Zmcycl. Brit., oth ed., 
Vol. XXI, p. 790. Hallam calls Somerville a half-lunatic. 


4 Art. “ Walsingham, Sir Francis,” in Chambers’ Encycl., ed. 1893, Vol. X, p. 540. 
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would, no doubt, have considered that he was doing God’s serv- 
ice in encompassing the death of one who, he must have 
believed, endangered England while she lived. The trial of 
Mary was, as Hallam says, an illustration of that ‘shameful 
breach of legal rules almost universal in trials of high treason 
during the reign of Elizabeth.” # 

Such are the palliations of the restored church-state’s per- 
secutions of the Catholics. When we consider the splendid 
loyalty of the Roman Catholics in the face of unparalleled provo- 
cation, the murderous venom of her tortures and hangings 
stains the history of the Church of England in her hour of 
triumph with ineffaceable dishonor and reproach. 


4 Loc. cit., Vol. I, p. 164. 























RESCH’S “LOGIA.”* 


Dr. Rescu’s arduous labors have now culminated in this handsome 
volume, in which he gives in parallel columns of Greek and Hebrew 
what he conceives to be the original gospel. That gospel, according 
to his now well-known theory, was called “the Logia.” It was com- 
posed in Hebrew by Matthew shortly after the death of Christ, was 
the main source of the three synoptic gospels, was used by Paul and 
John, and continued for many centuries to be known to the church 
writers. To varying translations from it are due not only the variations 
of the synoptic evangelists, but also many of the countless variant 
readings which crowd the apparatus criticus of the New Testament— 
especially those of the “western text” and of the early Fathers. To 
reconstruct it “all Hebraizing texts which point to a Hebrew original” 
may be used from the synoptists, also the “Agrapha,” besides many 
passages which Dr. Resch’s criteria enable him to select from the gos- 
pel of John and the epistles of the New Testament. 

The evidence for this comprehensive and imposing theory, of 
which the foregoing brief summary can pretend to give but an imper- 
fect account, has appeared insufficient to nearly all New Testament 
scholars, and criticisms already made over and over again by compe- 
tent reviewers need not here be repeated. The present volume is 
simply the practical working out of the theory in detail. In recon- 
structing the “ Logia” the first two chapters of Matthew and of Luke 
are disregarded, as they were derived from the BiBdos Tevécews “Inood 
Xpicrod, published elsewhere by Dr. Resch; of the other chapters 
there is included more than four-fifths of Matthew (out of 1023 vss. 
813 vss. and 19 parts of vss.) and nearly six-sevenths of Luke (out of 
1019 vss. 855 vss. and 17 parts of vss.); together with two-thirds of 
Mark (out of 678 vss. 448 vss. and 18 parts of vss.).* There is also 
some material suggested by John, the epistles, and the Apocalypse, or 


t Die Logia Jesu nach dem griechischen und hebriischen Text wiederhergestelit, Ein 
Versuch. Von ALFRED RESCH. Leipzig: J.C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, 1898. 
Pp. xxxiv-+ 302. M. Io. 


* According to the view of Bernhard Weiss, to which Resch’s theory is in some 
respects akin, but thirty-two passages of Mark, comprising only 262 verses, are 
dependent on the “ Apostolic Source” or “ Logia.” 
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taken from apocryphal or patristic sources. The whole is carefully 
arranged in orderly chapters and sections, each with its heading. 

Unfortunately the work itself is done with a fanciful arbitrariness 
which the following characteristic example, taken at random, fairly 
illustrates. Mark 4:26-29 has appeared to many scholars to be a 
secondary form of the parable more accurately represented by Matt. 
13:24-30, and has been, for that reason, ascribed by Weiss to the 
“ Logia.” Resch denies the identity of the two parables, but, although 
thus deprived of the main support for Weiss’ view, holds fast to the 
idea that Mark’s parable came from the “ Logia.”” The evidence con- 
sists in the fact that John 12:24 and 1 Cor. 15: 36f. contain refer- 
ences to a grain of wheat, and that a number of early writers use not 
quite exactly one or another of the three passages, or develop in their 
own way a similar line of thought; and further in a reading of Codex 
Colbertinus. This twelfth-century MS. of the Old Latin (as edited by 
Belsheim, whose editions have, at best, to be used with caution) reads, 
namely, at Mark 4:27, quite unsupported and, one would say, by an 
obvious scribal transposition: “et dormiat et semen surgat diem et 
noctem et germinet et crescat, dum nescit ille.” Out of this mate- 
rial Dr. Resch constructs the following, which he asks us to accept as a 
Greek representation of the original of Mark’s parable. I give the 
ordinary text of Mark in a parallel column : 








Mark 4:26-29. 

(26) wai édeyev’ ovrws éoriv 7 Ba- 
oireia Tod Geot ws avOpwros Bary TOV 
ordpov émi THs yis 

(27) kal xaSevdy ai éyeipyrat vixta 
Kal }pépav, kal 6 ordpos BdaoTa Kai 
pnxvvytat ws ovdK oldey ards. 

(28) airoudrn % yi) Kaprodopd, 
mparov xoprov, erev ordxuv, eirev 
mAnpn oirov év To oTaxvi. 

(29) drav 8& rapadot 6 Kaprds, ebOds 
drooréAXe 7d Spéravov, Gre mapéory- 
kev 6 Oepiopds. 


Resch, Logia viti, 18-20. 
(18) wai dreyev’ ov tws éoriv 7 Ba- 
aireia Tov Oeov, ws KOKKOs otrov 
BdnOy «is rhv viv, 
(19) Kai kabevdy 6 ordpos kai éyei- 
’ yw: nN ee 
pytat vuKTa Kai Huépav Kai BrAaoTa Kai 
poe c > 
PyKuvytat, ws ovK older. 
(20) kai yiverat mp@tov xdpros, 
elrev otdxvus, elrev mAnpys otros év 
aA ia oe 9 > < Led aA 
TO ordxvi: Srav S& 7% yy Kaprodopei, 
drooréAXe 76 Spéravov, Sti mapeorn- 
kev 6 Depiopds. 











It should be added that Dr. Resch’s three verses are marked with 
a dagger, to indicate that their “original verbal form is especially 
uncertain,” and that for eight words (here underlined) variant read- 
ings of equal value (g/eichwertige Varianten) are given in footnotes. 
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Comment on all this is unnecessary, especially when the following 
amazing sentences, relating to the matter, are quoted from the Para/- 
leltexte 2u Matthdus und Marcus: “The radical kinship between John 
12:24 and Mark 4: 26 ff. is shown in the differing words for the seed : 
odpos (Mark 4: 26) =oméppa (Clem. Rom.) = xéxxos oitov (Theophil., 
Iren., John, Paul, also Aphraates) ="3"3, which is used in Targum 
and Mishna in the sense ‘granum’ (Fiirst, I, 271)” (p. 154); and, 
“The kinship between Mark 4:26 ff. and 1 Cor. 15:37 and John 
12:24, which appears prominently in the extra-canonical parallels, can 
only be explained by a text of the pre-canonical source in which the 
sleep or death of the grain of seed thrown into the earth was declared 
to be necessary in order that it might awake and fructify” (p. 156). 

The companion parable, Matt. 13: 24-30, Dr. Resch also ascribes 
to the “Logia.” As evidence he uses the fact that Epiphanius gives a 
very free reproduction of it, probably derived from a Manichean 
source. He says (Paralleltexte zu Matthius und Marcus, p. 145): “The 
divergences [between Matthew and Epiphanius] are of such a charac- 
ter that they are explicable only as differences of version and redaction, 
and thus bear witness to the fact that the parable and its interpretation 
are derived from the Source.” In fact, he is inclined to think that the 
Manichee had preserved our Lord’s words in some respects better than 
the gospel of Matthew. As to this argument it can only be said that 
the passage in Epiphanius is interesting and worth investigating, but 
that it is certainly founded on the canonical Matthew, and does not 
prove anything whatever about the ‘‘Logia.” The volume before us 
is the product of an interminable series of similar examples of the fal- 
lacy non sequitur. 

Dr. Resch has several startling bits of historical construction 
relating to his “Logia.” He says that it was signed at the end by 
its author Matthew, and he makes this out by putting at the end of 
the book the list of apostles, closing with xat "IovSav rov Ioxapwryy, 
cai éué tov Mar@atov. This is based on a fragment of the Jewish-Chris- 
tian Gospel according to Matthew known to Epiphanius, in which our 
Lord names the apostles: éfeAefduyv "Iwdvvyvy . . . . xai ‘“lovday rov 
"Ioxapuotyv, kal ot tov MarGaiov xabeLouevov emi rod TeAwviov éxddeoa, Kal 
nKxodovOnods wo. But the whole passage quoted by Epiphanius is obvi- 
ously founded on our canonical gospels and sheds no light on their 
sources. 

Another discovery is that the originator of the “western text” of 
the gospels was the same as the originator of the canon of four gospels, 
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and was the Jewish-Christian “presbyter Aristo of Pella” ( Zheologi- 
sche Studien B. Weiss dargebracht, p. 110). Further, it appears that the 
MS. of the Logia in Hebrew was kept in the library at Czsarea, and 
read there (with some difficulty, as Dr. Resch suggests) by the redactor 
of the pseudo-Ignatian epistles and the Apostolic Constitutions, who 
refers to it by its title of ra Adyia (Paralleltexte zu Lucas, pp. 810 ff.). 
This last point deserves a word. The passage in question is Ps.-lgn. 
ad Smyrn., iii, which quotes verbatim Acts 1:11,° introducing it by 
gaci yap ta Ady. Dr. Resch appears to be ignorant of the fact that 
7a Ady. was commonly used in the early centuries to designate the 
Holy Scriptures, a usage of which Lightfoot, Essays on Supernatural 
Religion, pp. 172 ff., gives copious examples. We may add, in passing, 
that when Dr. Resch finds in the occasional Old Testament use of the 
Hebrew p34 (e. g., 1 Kings 11:41) as a book-title to mean “acts” 
justification for his title, Ta Adyua "Inoot = P37 "734, it would “thes 
been better to mention that in those cases no Greek version trans- 
lates D°34 by Adyua. 

The collections of material which Dr. Resch has published in the 
Agrapha, and especially in the Aussercanonische Paralleltexte, have 
permanent usefulness, but his strange inability to see what does and 
what does not constitute reasonable proof renders worthless all his 
results. The present book contains results, with little or no new mate- 


rial, and its value is proportionally slight. 


James Harpy Ropers. 
HARVARD DIVINITY SCHOOL, 


Cambridge. 


Rescu has given us the prolegomena to his Hebrew “ Logia”’ in his 
Paralleltexte, 1, 83-152, where his arguments regarding the language 
of the primitive gospel are set forth, and his views as to the character 
of the various Greek translations which he assumes, and their relation 
to the original, are expressed at some length. What he says respecting 
the nature of the Hebrew of his reconstructed gospel is merely this, 
that it is “the idiom used by Delitzsch, Dalman, and Salkinson in their 
translations of the New Testament” (/oc. cit., pp. 107 f.). This is rather 
indefinite, to be sure. The translations of Salkinson and Delitzsch 
(or Delitzsch-Dalman) differ widely from each other at just this point, 


3 Dr. Resch has wrongly omitted the article 6 before dvaknu@Oels in printing the 
passage from Pseudo-Ignatius. 
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the kind of Hebrew in which they are made. The former strove to 
imitate the classical language, with the result that its renderings were 
often either hopelessly awkward or else untrue to the original. 
Delitzsch’s New Testament employed a curious artificial idiom of its 
own, constructed partly from the Old Testament Hebrew, partly from 
the Hebrew of the Mishna, with the principal aim of following the 
Greek as closely as possible. His translation, finally revised by Dal- 
man in 1892, was well suited to its purposes; it is hardly necessary to 
say, however, that those who believe in a primitive Hebrew gospel 
could not look here for the idiom which they suppose to underlie our 
Greek texts. It is, therefore, to be regretted that Resch has not 
expressed himself more definitely. It is very likely the fact that his 
aim is not so much to reconstruct the “original Hebrew” as to furnish 
an objective demonstration of the theories advanced in his exhaustive 
Aussercanonische Paralleltexte. If this is the case, the question of the 
type of Hebrew employed by him loses somewhat in importance; but 
it is far from being a matter of comparative indifference, for in 
numerous places the success or failure of his demonstration depends 
on this very question of the idiom postulated ; moreover, he proceeds 
everywhere on the tacit assumption that at least one of the several 
translators followed closely a text resembling the one which he pre- 
sents. 

Comparison of the other Hebrew versions of the New Testament 
shows that Resch’s translation is based chiefly on Delitzsch-Dalman. 
This version is often reproduced without change, or nearly unchanged, 
as, for example, in Log. xxii, 34-43 = Luke 16: 1-8; sometimes it is 
abandoned in favor of Salkinson; again, in many places Resch goes 
his own way. As a rule, however, from which deviations are only 
occasional, his Hebrew is the result of an extensive, though superficial, 
revision of Delitzsch; the chief purpose of the revision being to imi- 
tate more closely the wording and order of the Greek. It must be 
borne in mind that the text which he translates is very frequently a 
mixed text which he himself has constructed, and that his theory 
requires him to take into account a multitude of variant readings, and 
provide for them, so far as possible, in the Hebrew. This being the 
case, it is plain that the task of remodeling was no easy one, but that a 
great amount of labor must have been expended on it. 

As to the merits of the Hebrew version which he has thus made, 


4See DALMAN in Hebraica (= American Journal of Semitic Languages and Litera- 
tures), Vol. IX, pp. 228 ff. 
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the verdict must be decidedly unfavorable. It is a success neither on 
the linguistic nor on the critical side. So far as it is his own work, it 
is clumsy and inaccurate, and, in every way, most unpleasant reading. 
In the first place, his attempt to model the Hebrew closely on the 
Greek of our gospels (a very dubious undertaking, even in the hands 
of an expert) has resulted disastrously. The following examples may 
serve to illustrate this: viii, 5, iN bx DN "> "nes NO TER on" 
Sew" nS nak (i py eis Ta mpdBata Ta drodwAdra oixov Iopanr). This 
is impossible Hebrew. Xxxii, 40, ja") 22m V2 rr) = = KaTnp- 
tirpévos St Extras 5 pabyrys ws 6 Sddoxados abrod. xxxiii, 27, so7> Sban™ 
sand TIM = mpoonvéaro, tov aitov Aoyov eirwv. There are a good 
many such passages, in which the translation is made to fit the 
Greek exactly, but with a total sacrifice of Hebrew idiom. An illus- 
tration of the way in which the attempt to follow the Greek tenses 
results in confusion is afforded by xxviii, 47. The Greek (Luke 14:9, 
Cod. D) reads: xai rpoceAOiov 6 SerrvoxAntwp ely (“ var.” épe) vou’ xrA. 
This was rendered by Delitzsch: TON “ee °° * Np R35. In 
Resch the reading is: TON i iy lll Rp N35, which is strange 
Hebrew, to say the least. In iv, 4, by simply transposing into the 
Greek order Hebrew clauses which in another order (as, ¢. g., in 
Delitzsch) would be unobjectionable, mere nonsense is obtained. This 
is, perhaps, the most striking example of utter disregard of Hebrew 
syntax to be found in the book. The danger of this method of tinker- 
ing the translation of another, without paying due heed to rules of 
grammar, is particularly well illustrated in xi, 55-57, the denunciation 
of Capernaum. In 55 the city is first masculine (EN , and masculine 
adjective), then feminine (CTH, also footnote, “TAM) ; in 56 it is 
feminine (*32'M3) ; in 57 it is again masculine (723). Cf. the ver- 
sions of Delitzsch and Salkinson, and Resch’s Paradleltexte, III, 187! 
Another illustration is xiii, 11 (¢f Delitzsch), which, in the form given 
by Resch, defies construction. 

It is to be noticed that, in spite of this mechanical method of fitting 
translation to text, there are many passages in which Resch has not 
followed his own Greek. Such, for example, are iv, 2 (cf Delitzsch- 
Dalman) ; iv, 8 (the word O5w™ taken from Delitzsch, where it is in 
place); vii, 37; ix, 6, 40, where O°S OP is not a translation of éoxvaA- 
pévor, but of éxAcAvpéva: (here Resch really had an opportunity to make 
a plausible correction of the received text, but did not take it); x, 7; 
xi, 42; xxiii, 9; xxvii, 41; etc. See also ii, 13, 16; both quotations 
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from the Old Testament, where his Hebrew neither corresponds to his 
own Greek nor follows the Old Testament reading; iii, 9, where for 
three lines his Hebrew (quoted from Isa. 61:1 f.) does not at any 
point correspond to his Greek. 

In other respects, also, Resch’s Hebrew is not above reproach. In 
v, 7, for example, the perfect tense Wpa is out of place. In vi, 21, the 
adjective DWN is used in a way that is not permissible. In viii, 19, he 
has misunderstood his Greek ; hence the strange TDND. ix, 40, read 
W"N instead of OWN. xv, 26-30, the genders are sorely confused ; 
see especially 29! In xxiii, 28, "WND is used in a false way. Notice 
also ii, 11, -boxn ""MN1; vii, 40, “25 n°-wn — “he repented ;” xiii, 
10, MIN Whs>wn, etc. In vi, 40; ix, 26; xi, 55 (note); xv, 30; 
xvi, 31; xxxv, 9, he has constructed forms which the Hebrew gramma- 
rians would not recognize. xxiv, 1, 2, he renders ra dyafa éAOciv det 
by rind yoy nison, and ra xaxa dvayKy éAOeiv by yo" non 
wind; ay being apparently intended as feminine plural ending. For 
an example of a rendering that is mere nonsense, see ii, 4, where John 
the Baptist is made to decline the honor of baptizing Jesus in the 
words: >i MN nmp> Soin xd. Resch evidently supposes this to 
be a translation of od dvvarov éorw dri tov dpmaypov’ mapadap Pave, 
adopted by him from an extra-canonical source. 

The point of chief interest in Resch’s new version, and that which 
he had principally in view in preparing it, is the attempted demonstra- 
tion of an original Hebrew source, which was used by those who com- 
piled our Greek gospels. Students of the New Testament will turn 
first of all to the evidence of this nature presented in the book before 
us; for it is to be presumed that one who has gone over the whole 
ground so thoroughly will have found and set forth whatever proof is 
to be had. But here, again, the reader is doomed to disappointment. 
The book is even weaker on the critical than on the philological side. 

On every page “variant readings” are recorded; very often the 
attempt is made, with evident painstaking, to explain two or more 
Greek words of different signification by a single Hebrew word; ina 
few cases the attempt is made to show that one of the Greek translators 
misunderstood the original, or translated from a corrupt text. But, 
aside from the fact that the underlying theory of manifold translation 
breaks down completely, again and again (as in vi, 34, 36, 39, 42; vii, 

SIn his Paralleltexte, 11, 58, Resch speaks of this word dprayyusv = rapinam as 


“dunkel.” Can there be any doubt that it owes its origin to the adprayybs, rapina, of 
Phil. 2:6? 
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373 ix, 6, 15; xii, 32; xvi, 38; xvii, 23, 25; xviii, 6; xxxiv, 48), the 
way in which Resch deals with the evidence before him in single cases 
destroys at the start all confidence in his work. The reader can hardly 
believe his eyes, for example, when he sees Resch emend évdupa yduov, 
xxviii, 66, to évdvuard pov (!), and translate by "Toa in the face of 
external evidence, common sense, and his own text in 64 and 65. 

In his Paralleltexte, loc. cit., p. 108, Resch has remarked that the 
LXX translation “offers many and instructive analogies, which may 
aid in the reconstruction of the original Hebrew text in the New Tes- 
tament.” But in his use of these “analogies” Resch shows a most 
complete absence of critical judgment, as well as a surprising lack of 
acquaintance with the Hebrew language. Take, for a striking example, 
his reconstruction (viii, 22) of the clause of Matt. 13:44 reading: ov 
cipiov avOpwros éxpupev, [treasure] which a man found, and hid.” The 
footnote reads: “Tatian, édpvtrev, Mt. xpvrrev. Vgl. Amos ix. 2: 
nm" OX = LXX: éav xaraxpvBoow, al. xatopvyGow.” Accordingly 
(?) the Greek is restored as follows: dv eipwv tis wpvgev cai Expupev, and 
the Hebrew original is given as 72730" JTIMM WN INS WN. 
Passing over the fact that the assumption on which the argument is 
based, namely, that the context in which the one Greek “variant” is 
found closely resembles that containing the other, is not true, what 
could "Mm" _ possibly mean here? The verb is not used in this way 
either in classical or in late Hebrew, and the form given is grammati- 
cally impossible in the present context. 

A fair sample of the “parallel translations” in our gospels is found 
in xi, 55: “And thou, Capernaum, who hast been exalted to heaven.” 
As is well known, the best-attested Greek reading ( Matt. 11: 23; Luke 
10:15) is wy tYwOynoy, which must then be interpreted, not without dif- 
ficulty, as a question. Other MSS. offer 4 t~w6eioa, the reading of the 
received text. Resch explains these two ee as derived, respect- 
ively, from =p ay amt (ste) and 7 21-75. Passing over the obvious 
fact that the first letter of this pe was ; derived, by a copyist’s error, 
from the preceding Kadapvaoup (cf. the Lewis Syriac in Matthew), the 
clause D°AWM AW OAM, in which * is regarded as the interroga- 
tive particle, would be lame at best; and that a Greek translator who 
knew even a little of the Hebrew language could render it by py ipo- 
Oyo (!) is quite beyond belief. 

In most of the cases of double translation adduced by Resch, this 
mechanical treatment of the Greek texts is combined with disregard of 
the actual meaning and use of the Hebrew word; as, for example, in 
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xxxv, 48, where xai paprupia mvevuatos mapaxAjrov is rendered M7924 
PINT main. Perhaps the extreme example of this sort is to be 
found in xxxi, 34, where the word 52m (left unpointed) is made to 
explain the words wd and zayis, respectively, in the “ parallel pas- 
sages” (!) Luke 21:34 and 1 Thess. 5:3. Equally striking for its 
disregard of Hebrew usage is xxxii, 5, where the first word of John 
13:1, mpo d& ris éopris, is said to be a translation of DIP. ; while the 
reading of Matt. 26:17, rq 8& mpury rav dfvuov, is explained as the 
same word read DIp2! In xii, 20, “Whoever gives a cup of water 

. Shall by no means lose his reward,” there are two readings: 
droécy (transitive) and dwoAnta (intransitive ; prrPos being the sub- 
ject). Resch explains that the latter is a translation of S2N"; the 
former, of TZN". But acquaintance with Hebrew usage would have 
shown him that this is impossible. T2 is a causative piel, meaning, 
in the first instance, “to destroy.” In such a passage as xxvii, 8 (“ gain- 
ing the whole world and losing his soul”), where Resch also employs 
it, it is quite in place as the translation of dwoAéoy; but in the context 
before us it could not possibly be used. Even worse is vi, 34 (Nw), 
Niv3), where the only possible translation of Resch’s Hebrew is: ‘Do 
not hide yourself from your creditor”! The three or four other 
instances of the kind upon which Resch bases his argument have even 
less claim to serious attention than those already mentioned. 

In conclusion, it must be said that, so far as this translation is con- 
cerned, Resch has contributed nothing of value to the discussion as to 
the origin of the gospels. He has not, in this book, pointed out any 
characteristic Hebrew idioms or constructions, or succeeded at any 
point in making his claim of a primitive Hebrew gospel seem plau- 
sible. And if the possibility of the existence of such a gospel were 
admitted, there could certainly be no reason for supposing that the 
peculiar product before us bears any close resemblance to it. It isa 
pity that a scholar of so great industry and wide learning as Resch 
should have wasted his time on this version, which has no redeeming 
features. 

CuarLes C. TORREY. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Andover, Mass. 
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A HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED TREATISE AGAINST THE 
ITALIAN MANICHEANS. 


Edited by 


FRED. C. CONYBEARE, 
University College, Oxford, England. 


EDITOR’S INTKODUCTION. 


TuE following treatise against the Italian Manicheans of the twelfth 
century has never been edited. At least, there is no mention of it in 
Déllinger’s great work, Zur Sectengeschichte des Mittelalters, nor is 
there any record in the Laurentian Library, where the MS. which con- 
tains it is preserved, of its having ever been consulted. Nevertheless, 
it is of interest; for it throws much light upon the religious condition 
of Italy, and especially of Lombardy, between the years 1100 and 1250 


A. D. The reference on fol. 70 ro., col. 2, to a possible visit of the 
emperor to Lombardy can only refer to Frederick II., and indicates 
that the document was written about 1180 A. D. 

A discussion of the contents must be left to another time. It may 
be noticed, however, in how many points the heretics who are here 
controverted anticipated the Reformation. In their condemnation of 
indulgences, and rejection of the prayers and masses of priests living 
in mortal sin, they resembled the Lollards. The prayer of such a 
priest was, they held, execradilis non impetrabilis (to be avoided as a 
curse, and not sought after as a blessing). In their prejudice against 
oaths and disuse of water-baptism they resembled the Society of 
Friends. In their dualism, their docetism, asceticism, and rejection of 
the Old Testament, their descent from the Manicheans of the fourth 
century is apparent; and their arguments are frequently identical with 
those of Faustus, the opponent of Augustine. 

Another category of heretics is also noticed, who retained water- 
baptism, but rejected infant baptism on exactly the same grounds as 
the Anabaptists of later days and the Paulicians of the East. 

This treatise is contained in a parchment codex of the Laurentian 
Library, Bibl. Adilium, cod. 37, in which it fills fol. 70 vo.-fol. 75 vo., 
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col. 1. In Bandini’s catalogue the codex is ascribed to the twelfth 
century, but Signor Rostagno, for palzographic reasons, would date it in 
the thirteenth. The handwriting is small, neat, in double columns, 
and full of contractions. Damp or some other influence has so blurred 
many passages that they are legible only with difficulty. Some bigoted 
monk has long ago removed with a knife the folio 69 which contained 
the beginning of the treatise; and we are, therefore, in want of the 
information, which the title no doubt contained, as to the exact 
authorship and date of the treatise, and as to the circumstances under 
which it was written. The excision must have been motived by some 
frank statement of the heretical positions to be combated. This trea- 
tise is succeeded in the MS. by a Summa contra Patarenos, evidently 
from the same pen, and which, as it is unedited, I hope to be able to 
communicate at another time. 

The main interest of such treatises consists in the insight they 
furnish into the character of the religious dissent of the Middle Ages. 
I have, therefore, frequently omitted the arguments of the Catholic 
where they are merely scholastic and tedious, and in no way help us 
to such an insight. I have, as a rule, reproduced the punctuation and 
paragraphing of the MS., and in avery few cases its contractions, 
chiefly where they are ambiguous. 


z 
= infinita et illa ab aliquo. non enim a malo principio. ergo duo sunt 
col. principia. Item in genesi: et tenebrz erant super faciem abyssi.? 

dicit hereticus: ibi fuit principium creationis a tenebris. sed principium 
lucis est deus. ergo aliquid est principium tenebrarum. ergo duo sunt 
principia. Item dicit dominus in euangelio: Uenit princeps huius 
mundi et in me non habet quicquam etc.3 Hic deus appellat princi- 
pem mundi diabolum. Sed non poterat esse princeps nisi per creatio- 
nem. ergo duo sunt principia. Item nemo potest duobus dominis 
seruire.4 Unde uersus: Uitet quisque probus dominis seruire duo- 
bus. Se appellat dominum per creationem. ergo et illum similiter 
per creationem. ergo duo sunt principia. 

Item dicit dominus: uos ex patre diabolo estis.5 sed non nisi per crea- 
tionem. ergo adminus creauit corpus. Item ad rom. c. vii: lam 
non operor illud. sed quod habitat in me peccatum.° ergo corpus est 


* The first folio of the treatise has been cut out. 
2Gen. 1:2. 4 Luke 16: 13. 6Rom. 7:20. 
John 14: 30. 5 John 8: 44. 
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habitaculum peccati. ergo non est sine illo, et ita a malo principio 
omne creatum corpus. Item idem: Uideo aliam legem in membris 
meis repugnantem legi mentis mez.’ hec lex non est nisi peccatum 
quod habitat in membris et repugnat legi mentis. sed cum mens sit 
facta a deo, ergo membrum a diabolo. 
Item indirecto. Si deus creauit hzec corporalia. aut potuit ea facere 
incorruptibilia aut non potuit. Si potuit et non fecit. ergo habuit 
inuidentiam. quia melius potuit creatis prouidere quam prouiderit. 
Sed inuidentia non cadit in deum. ergo ea non creauit. ergo aliud est 
principium a quo sunt. ergo duo sunt principia. Si non potuit. ergo 
deus est impotens. quod falsum est. 
Et regula est: Si causa est immutabilis et causatum est immutabile. 
et e contrario: Ista corporalia sunt causatum a deo qui est causa effi- 
ciens eorum. Sed ipse est immutabilis. ergo et ista. quod falsum est. 
ergo non sunt a deo condita. ergo ab alio. non enim® a principe tene- 
brarum. ergo sunt principia. uel si ab eo. ergo ipse mutabilis. quod 
manifeste falsum est. 

Cath. 
Auctoritatibus et rationibus ab hereticis propositis sic est responden- 
dum. et primo huic: Non per arborem bonam fructus malus facitur 
neque arbor mala fructum bonum etc. Tu heretice per bonam arbo- 
rem intelligis Christum. per malam diabolum. dico quod aperte men- 
tiris. Sed per arborem intelligo hominis intentionem. que si bona 
fuerit, bonum fructum facit. si mala, e contrario. Et non quod 
habet dictio malum. quandoque supponit actionem. quandoque mali- 
tiam inficientem actionem. actionem.” Supponit ut ibi: Non est 
malum in ciuitate quod deus non faciat .i. non est mala actio in ciui- 
tate quam deus non permittit fieri. malitiam inficientem actionem sup- 
ponit. Ut ibi: Hic facit deus quod malum non est. Sed secundum 
quod tmalum supponit actionem, dicimus quod malum aliquid est et a 
deo est. quia omnis actio secundum actio a deo est. Sed prout suppo- 
nit malitiam inficientem actionem. dicimus quod malum nichil est. nec 
a deo nec ab aliquo processit. 
Ad id quod dicitur: tenebre erant super faciem abyssi.™ per quod 
intendit probare hereticus quod mundus inchoauit a tenebris. et sic 
per consequens a diabolo. dicimus manifeste falsum esse. quia habet 
dictio tenebrze. quandoque ponitur positiue. quandoque priuatiue. et 
hic ponitur priuatiue. quia non significat alicuius rei existentiam. sed 
lucis carentiam. Et sic est sensus: tenebrz erant super faciem abyssi. 
i. non erat lux. tum uenit princeps huius mundi. et in me non 


7Rom. 7 : 23. 8 Cf. Luke 6: 43. 
9 The sense seems to require auéem rather than enim. 


© Actionem seems to be a dittology. ™ Gen. 1:2. 
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habet quicquam.™ per mundum uis intelligere machinam mundialem. 
quod falsum est. Sed per mundum intelligo amatores mundi quorum 
princeps diabolus est per appetitum terrenorum, et quod ita sit audi 
Iohannem dicentem: mundus eum non cognouit.*3 i. amatores mundi. 
Et alibi: Regnum meum non est de hoc mundo.” i. amatores mundi. 
non sunt regnum dei. quia deus non regnat in eis per gratiam. 
Item: uos ex patre diabolo estis.5 hic non appellat eum patrem 
eorum ratione creationis. sed ratione imitationis. quia pater est eorum 
qui eum imitantur. Unde cuius opera facis ipsius filius appellaris. 
Item ad hanc auctoritatem sic respondendum est: Iam non ego 
operor illud, sed quod habitat in me peccatum.” Si peccatum habitat 
in carne. ergo caro mala. non sequitur. quia per peccatum intelligo 
fomitem qui appellatur carnalitas. et concupiscentia. tyrannus et lan- 
gor nature. uel stimulus carnis. uel etiam titillatio. et quod dicitur 
habitare in carne non ratione substantiz uel nature. sed ratione cir- 
cumstantiz quam contraximus a primo parente. post cuius peccatum 
caro nostra facta est uitiata sed non uitiosa. et licet sit vitiata, tamen 
prout est caro a deo est. sed prout est uitiata, non. Quod est uideri 
in aliquo egrotanti qui quamuis infirmetur. tamen prout est homo a 


Folio 70, deo est. sed secundum quod talis, non a deo. Item uideo aliam 


col. 2. 


legem in membris meis repugnantem legi mentis mez.’? ergo lex 
carnis contradicit legi spiritus et sic mala est caro. non sequitur: quia 
quod tu appellas legem carnis ego fomes peccati. quo uitiata membra 
repugnant spiritui. et licet sic sint uitiata. tamen a deo sunt in quan- 
tum membra. sed in quantum sic uitiata, non. Item caro concupis- 
cit aduersus spiritum. spiritus aduersus carnem.” et sic duo in 
homine attenduntur quz sibi in uicem contradicunt .s. caro quodam 
modo” et spiritus fiunt id quod appellas carnem. dico concupiscen- 
tiam esse. et eadem erit solutio cum precedenti. et erit sensus: caro 
concupiscit aduersus spiritus .i. carnalitas appetit contraria spiritui. 
nec ideo caro uel spiritus est malus. immo bonus ratione nature et 
creationis.” 
Solutio. 

Ad predictum dicimus quod bene potuit facere mundum incorruptibi- 
lem si uoluisset. et non fuit inuidentia sed summa sapientia quod fecit 
corruptibilem. quia per mundum corruptibilem inuitat nos ad incorrup- 
tionem. Nam omne corruptibile insinuat incorruptibile, et omne 
mobile insinuat immobile. 

Ad id quod dicunt. Si causa est immutabilis, et ejus effectus debet 
esse immutabilis. Unde concludit mundana propter mutabilitatem 


John 14: 30. John 8: 44. 8 Gal. 5:17. 
3John I : 10. 6 Rom. 7 : 20. 9MS. guam (sic). 
John 18 : 36. 7 Rom. 7 : 23. MS. cationis (sic). 
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non esse a deo facta. ad quod dicimus quod duplex est causa. effi- 
ciens et formalis. causa efficiens est illa motu cuius aliquis mouetur 
ad aliquid faciendam. Ut est uideri in artifice qui mouetur ad domum 
faciendam. Unde non sequitur quod quicquid predicatur de effectu 
predicetur de causa ipsius. Nam de effectu potest predicari diuturni- 
tas. quia potest esse diuturnum. Sed de opifice non. quia pluribus 
diebus uixit. Unde non sequitur si causa est immutabilis, et eius 
effectus. Sed quod dicis intelligendum est de causa formali. quia si 
causa formalis est mutabilis, et eius effectus. et exemplo: quia albedo 
est mutabilis et albere uel album facere est mutabile. Deus uero non 
est causa formalis sed efficiens. non sequitur ergo quod quicquid pre- 
dicatur de causa predicetur de eius effectu. quia ipsa causa’ est immuta- 
bilis et eius effectus mutabilis. concluditur ergo quod unum tantum 
est omnium principium. et quod deus qui est causa efficiens creauit omnia 
uisibilia et inuisibilia, superiora et inferiora. Hic intendit hereticus 
probare humanum genus et uetus testamentum a diabolo esse creata. 
Adhuc instad hereticus uolens probare humanum genus et uetus testa- 
mentum creata esse a principe tenebrarum et dicens: legitur in genesi 
quod dominus ille qui creauit hominem. dixit penitet me fecisse homi- 
nem ™* tactus dolore cordis dixit p. m. f. ho. ergo penitentia cadit in 
eum. Sed omnis penitentia dolor est et passio. et si dolor in eo fuit 
ergo transmutatio et uicissitudinis obumbratio. Et sic non est ille 
deus de quo dicit Iacobus in nouo testamento : Omne datum optimum 
et omne donum perfectum desursum est descendens a patre etc.” 
Relinquitur ergo quod sit deus tenebrarum qui uetus testamentum et 
hominem creauit. 

Solutio contra hereticum. 
Solutio. o heretice ignoras figuram que ibi est. Scilicet. antropos- 
patos .i. humana propassio. quia quod est creature attribuitur creatori. 
uel quod consequentis attribuitur antecedenti. Ut est uideri in scrip- 
tore qui postquam fecerit litteram destruit. et talis destructio est signum 
doloris. Unde talis est sensus. penitet me fecisse hominem .i. ego 
destruam hominem. et hoc erit signum penitentiz secundum cursum 
inferiorum. et sic penitet notat destructionem et non penitentiam. Uel 
secundum beatum Ber.”3 qui sic dicit. penitet me fécisse hominem 
.i, pena mortis. passionis et doloris detinebit me in cruce secundum 
humanitatem. 

Contra hereticum. 
Eadem ratione potest probari quod dubitatio cadat in deum. N. T. 
legitur in euangelio quod paterfamilias locauit uineam suam agricolis.™ 


at Gen. 6:7. 
22James 1:17. MS. reads thus: per desursum est de quod pat. (sic). 


23? Bernardum. 74 Matt. 21 : 33. 
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Deinde misit seruos suos et occiderunt eos. Sic demum uolens 
mittere filium suum dixit: forsitan uerebuntur filium meum.% Ille 
paterfamilias non est nisi deus. Serui sunt prophetz. filius est chris- 
tus. uinea ecclesia iudeorum, quia boni erant quidam ex illis. agricolz 
iudei. ergo deus dicens forte uel forsitan, dubitauit. ergo dubitatio 
cadat in deum noui .t. secundum quod penitentia in deum u. t. ergo 
nec deus ueteris .t. nec deus noui .t. est deus lucis. et sic nullum 
habemus deum. ergo nec ueteri .t. nec nouo .t. credere debemus. 
quod nephas est dicere. Ad quod notandum quod habet dictio forsi- 
tan. quandoque est nota dubitationis. ut si dicas ; hoc anno forsitan ueniet 
imperator in lombardiam. Quandoque est nota irrisionis. ut hic. for- 
sitan ue. fi. meum. quasi deus irridendo iudeos dicit. secundum quod 
carnalis dominus iratus dicit seruo suo: forsitan dominus tuus sum. 
cum sciat pro certo se esse dominum. Quandoque est nota liberi 
arbitrii sub hoc sensu. forsitan ue. f. m. i. de arbitrio iudeorum pendet 
utrum mittant manum in fillum meum uel non. Et sic non cadit 
dubitatio hic in deum. nec ibi penitentia. sed habet se hic ad modum 
dubitandi. et ibi ad modum penitendi .... Quia uidit deus quod 
filii dei accedebant ad filias hominum quod erat peccatum. et ideo 
dixit penitet me f. ho. et sic per hoc ostendit quod peccatum non 
placebat sibi sed equitas. Sic ergo deus est equitatis et non iniquitatis. 
Hic nititur probare hereticus quod uetus .t. factum sit a deo tenebrarum. 
Item adhuc nititur probare hereticus quod uetus .t. factum sit a deo 
tenebrarum sic dicens: Audias dominum in euangelio dicentem. 
Quotquot ante me uenerunt fures fuerunt et latrones.*%* Sed constat 
quot Moyses Ysaias et Ieremias et alii prophetz ante ipsum uenerunt. 
ergo fuerunt fures et latrones. ergo mali. Sic ergo dicta eorum uel 
facta sunt reprobanda. quia a deo tenebrarum processerunt. 


Solutio contra hereticum. 

Sol. Tu heretice non attendis uim huius uerbi uenerunt. quia ibi est 
nota presumptionis. Unde quotquot ante me uenerunt propria 
auctoritate et non auctoritate mittentis. Ut pseudoprophete s. 
Balaam et Caypha. et alii fures fuerunt et latrones. Sed Moyses et 
Ysaias et Ieremias et alii prophetz non uenerunt sua auctoritate sed 
domini mittentis. Et quod sint missi audi in eodem euangelio: 
Ierusalem Ierusalem quz occidis prophetas et lapidas eos qui ad te 
missi sunt.”” et quod istisuntiusti. Audi in eodem euangelio: Veh uobis 
scribe et Pharisei hypocrite, qui zdificatis sepulchra prophetarum 
et ornatis monumenta iustorum. et ibidem dicunt phariszi : Si fuissemus 
in diebus patrum nostrorum non essemus socii eorum in sanguine 
prophetarum.” .i. non tractauissemus prophetas sicut illi tractauerunt. 
ergo prophetz iusti. et eorum scripture et uetus .t. a deo fuerunt. 


25 Jbid., vs. 37. 26 John 10:8. 27 Luke 13: 34. 2% Matt. 23:29, 30. 
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Hereticus. 
Adhuc instat hereticus uolens probare quod uetus .t. sit a diabolo et 
non a deo. Et dicit sic. Ille deus fuit sanguinareus et homicida 
immo super omnes homines homicidas. Quia quandoque una die 
interfecit .xxiii. millia. quandoque plures. quandoque pauciores, 
ergo fuit malus. Sic ergo restat quod uetus .t. non fuit nisi a malo deo 


Catholicus. 
Sof. tu non attendis causam occisionis et ideo non intelligis .... 
causa occisionis fuit peccatum. et sic ostenditur quod fuit iustus quia 
displicet ei iniquitas et placet equitas. ergo fuit bonus. 


Catholicus. 
Si causa occisionis dicis ipsum esse iniquum. probo tibi quod deus 
noui .ti. est iniquissimus. [lle deus ueteris .ti. non interficiebat nisi 
corpus. sed iste corpus et animam perdit * ipso testante in euangelio. 


Hereticus. 
Adhuc nititur infamare hereticus deum uet. ti. dicens : confiteor quod 
bonus erat in eo quod malos occidebat. sed ipse simul occidebat bonos 
et malos. ergo iniquus. ergo uetus .t. non fuit nisi a deo tenebrarum. 


Solutio Catholict. 

So. dicimus quod falsum est. quia bonos non occidebat sed malos. et 
quod hoc sit uerum audi quid dixit Abraham domino cui reuelatum 
fuit per spm sanctorum de destructione Sodome et Gomorre. Domine 
si fuerint ibi . . . . sic ergo saluauit iustos et dampnauit malos. ergo 
fuit bonus. 
Sed quid dices de pueris quos interfecit in deserto qui nullam com- 
miserant culpam propter quam deberent mori? ergo fuit iniquus quia 
interfecit innocentes. 

Solutio. 
So. quamuis illi pueri non haberent peccatum actuale. tamen habebant 
culpam originalem propter quam eis debebatur temporalis pena. i. 
mors. Unde apostolus. originalis peccati stipendium mors.* Et 
eterna." ss. carentia uisionis dei. Sed dominus presciuerat eos dete- 
riores si uixissent. et ideo uoluit eos mori ne deteriores fierent. Sic 
ergo fuit pius et misericors. 

Hlereticus. 
Item adhuc nititur probare hereticus quod uet. t. sit.a diabolo. dicit 
enim Iacob in epistola cam. quod deus neminem temptat et deus 
intemptator malorum est. Sed legitur in genesi quod temptauit deus 
abraham ut ymolaret sibi fillum unigenitum. ergo impulit patriarcham 
ad homicidium perpetrandum. Sed occidere peccatum mortale est et 


9 Matt. 10:28. 3* MS. etna. 33 James I : 13. 
» Rom. 6: 23. 3% ? causam. 
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uelle occidere. Et sic impellebat eum ad peccandum. Restat ergo 
uet. t. esse factum a diabolo. 
Solutio. 
So. occidere nichil est quia non fuit. Uelle occidere aliquid fuit. 
quia a fonte bonitatis processit. et nichil est ita de genere malorum 
quod non fiat bonum si auctoritate dei fiat. Ergo non peccauit 
Habraham uolendo ymolare filium. Immo sibi meritorium fuit. et 
quod sic fuerit audi apostolum ad Hebreos. Fide obtulit Habraham 
fillum suum Ysaac.4* .... 
Catholicus. 
Superius conatus est hereticus probare quod uet. t. sit a diabolo 
quod nephas est. Modo quod sit a deo multis probatur auctoritatibus. 
Dicitur enim in euangelio mathei. quod cum dominus temptatus est a 
diabolo dicente. Si filius dei es. dic ut lapides isti panes fiant. cui 
respondit ihs. Scriptum est enim. non in solo pane uiuit homo sed in 
omni uerbo quod progreditur de ore dei.% Item habet : omnia tibi 
dabo. Item. Si filius dei es... . (cites passages from N. T. 
where V. T. is used: ¢. g., Matt., olite futare,® etc., and Paul’s use 
of Isaiah, and Ecce homo in Syon lapidem).7 .... 
Hrereticus. 

Sicut superius nitebatur hereticus uet. t. diffamare dicens quod est a 
diabolo et non a deo. suis rationibus et auctoritatibus. Sic nititur ut 
possit matrimonium diffamare dicens quod non sit a deo. et suam 


a 7%, argumentationem trahens ab auctoritate apostoli dicentis: Dispondi 
col.x. enim uos uni uiro uirginem castam exibere christo.* Unde dicit quod 
apostolus loquitur ibi in persona generalis ecclesie. Sic ergo uult eam 
esse castam. ergo uir et mulier in matrimonio non deo placere possunt 


et sic sequitur quod non sit a deo 


Solutio. 

Quod aperte mentiatur potest probari auctoritate mathei dicentis : 
Dictum est antiquis. Quicunque dimiserit uxorem suam det ei libel- 
lum repudii.® .... Item dicitur in eodem euangelio. Et accesse- 
runt ad eum pharisei temptantes eum et dicentes: Si licet homini 
dimittere uxorem suam®.. . 

Catholicus. 
Item potest probari quod matrimonium sit bonum et a deo concessum 
auctoritate mathei dicentis: quod pharisei dixerunt domino: Quid 
ergo moyses mandauit dare libellum repudii et dimittere ? 

Catholicus. 
Item probatur auctoritate Iohannis dicentis: Et nuptiz factz sunt in 


4 Heb. 11:17. 371 Pet. 2:6. 4° Matt. 19: 3. 
35 Matt. 4: 3. #2 Cor. 11: 2. 4 Tbid., vs. 7. 
36 Matt. 5: 13. 39 Matt. 5:31. 
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Chana.” .... Item dicit apostolus : De quibus autem scripsistis in 
me. bonum est homini mulierem non tangere propter fornicationem 
autem uitandam uel committendam. committendam non dices. ergo 
uitandam. Sic ergo bonum est matrimonium. deinde sequitur. Unus- 
quisque suam uxorem habeat. et nota quod dicit suam non alienam. 
ergo matrimonium bonum est. 
Catholicus. 

Contra manicheum qui matrimonium detestatur sic obicitur. dicit 
enim apostolus in epistola ad cor. prima c.vii: Uxori uir debitum 
reddat. similiter et uxor uiro.4 .... Item dicitur in eodem .c. dico 
autem non nuptis et uiduis bonum est illis si sic permaneant. sicut et 
ego®.... Item in eodem .c. Alligatus es uxori? noli quzrere 
solutionem.” Sed forsitan dices quod apostolus ibi intelligit de 
spirituali sic dicens. Alli .e. uxori .i. ecclesie. noli querere solutionem 
quia bonum est in ecclesia esse. erit ne sic intelligendum quod sequi- 
tur? Solutus es ab uxore .i. ab ecclesia. noli querere uxorem .i. noli 
querere ecclesiam. Deinde sequitur: Si autem acceperis uxorem, non 
peccasti. et si nupserit uirgo non peccabit uel uir. Item in fine 
eiusdem .c. igitur qui matrimonio.” .... 


Catholicus. 


Item contra illos qui detestantur matrimonium dicit Paulus ad Cor. 
prima in fine .vii.c. mulier alligata est legi quanto tempore uir eius 
uiuit. . . . . cui uult nubat. tantum in domino.“ Sed quia totum hoc 
de spirituali posset intelligi. addit: beatior autem erit si sic perman- 
serit secundum meum consilium. puto autem quod et ego spm dei 
habeam. Item ad Timotheum prima .c.v. Volo ergo iuniores 
nubere. filios procreare.”? .... Item ad hebreos .c. ultimo: hono- 


ios, rabile connubium in omnibus. Et thorus immaculatus. fornicatores 


col. 2. 


enim et adulteros iudicabit deus.*° Sic ergo restat quod matrimonium 
sit res honesta, sancta et laudabilis. 


FHlereticus contra matrimonium spirituale. 


Sicut hereticus detestatur matrimonium carnale. Sic et spirituale quod 
fuit inter uerbum et humanam naturam dicens quod non fuit natura 
coniunctio sine unio. et quod non sit natura. nititur probare suis 
rationibus et auctoritatibus. sic dicens: Omne corpus est a diabolo» 
quod si ita est. deus non sumpsisset corpus humanum compactum a 
diabolo. ergo non nostrum habuit corpus sed fantasticum. Et simi- 
liter legitur in euangelio. quod apparuit discipulis suis in alia effigie.* 


42 John 2: 1. 4 [bid., vss. 27, 28. 491 Tim. 5: 14. 
3 Cor. 7:1, 2. 47 Ibid., 7 : 38. 5% Heb. 13: 4. 
“4 1 Cor. 7: 3. #8 Jbid., VSS. 39, 40. 5* Mark 16: 12. 
48 [bid., vs. 8. 
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Item legitur in evangelio. quod ipse transfigurauit se coram discipulis 
suis in monte thabor ut ostenderet eis dotem glorificati corporis quam 
non habebant. et sic diuersimode suis discipulis apparuit. per quod 
ostendebat se non unum corpus habere. ergo ipse non sumpsit corpus 
humanum uere. Sed ostendebat umbram corporis humani. 


Hereticus quod n(on). 

Adhuc nititur probare hereticus quod uero non habuerit corpus uerum 
rationibus et auctoritatibus sic dicens. Si christus uerum habuit 
corpus. ergo habuit dimensitatem.* s. longitudinem. latitudinem et 
spissitudinem. Et si habuerit corporum dimensitates. ergo impossibile 
fuit quod egrederetur de utero uirginali quin corrumperetur. Sed 
uirgo fuit porta clausa de qua dicitur in ezechiele. Quid uides? 
Portam clausam quam nemo apperuit. quam solus dominus introiuit 
et egressus est.53 preterea si uerum corpus habuisset. non siccis 
pedibus super aquas ambulasset. quod ipse fecit. ergo non* uerum 
habuit corpus sed umbram. Item dicit Ylarius tuus quod in christo 
non fuit dolor neque tristitia. ergo non habuit uerum corpus. Vel uis 
tu quod ego contra dicam auctori tuo cui non est contra dicendum. 

Item apostolus dicit. habitu inuentus ut homo.’5 Nota quod dicit 
ut homo. et non dicit in habitu inventus est homo. et quando loquitur 
de deo. non dicit ut deus. sed dicit deus. ad declarandam ueritatem 
ipsius dei. Sed hic dicit ut homo. ad designandum quod non nostram 


assumpsit humanitatem. ergo non uerum habuit corpus. eodem modo 
dicimus quod non bibit neque comedit. neque mortuus est neque 
resurrexit. 


Solutio. 
Ad predicta respondendum est per ordinem. et primo huic quod domi- 
nus suis discipulis apparuit in alia effigie. et dicimus quod falsum est. 
quod non apparuit in alia effigie. sed ita uidebatur eis. quia posset esse 
quod detinebantur uertigine uel alia egritudine. Quod dicis quod trans- 
figurauit se coram discipulis in monte thabor. dicimus quod uerum est. 
quoniam uolebat eis ostendere dotem glorificati corporis. et etiam secun- 
dum illos qui dicunt ipsum accepisse indumentum corporis glorificati. 
quod accepit non deposito indumento mortalitatis. et hoc factum est 
miraculose. Sed tu existens circa fecem nature et non potens natura 
naturam? queris naturam. dico non inuenitur in cursu inferioris nature 
sed in superiori. quoniam qui est natura naturans utramque naturam 
habet superiorem et inferiorem. Et ideonon debes mirari si supra cur- 
sum nature inferioris aliqua quecunque fecerit euenirent.5© Sic ergo 


52 Ducange omits this word. 53 Ezek. 44: 2? libere. 
54 Non is a conjecture. The MS. seems to read sz, which is inept. 
55 Phil. 2:7. 


586 Aligua and euenirent are doubtful. The scribe seems to have written euenire. 
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per hoc solutum est quod dicebas de utero uirginali et quod super 
aquas siccis pedibus ambulauit. Ad auctoritatem Ylarii introductam 
sic respondeo: quomodo introducis testem Ylarium cui non credis ? 
Sed ut tibi satisfiat dicimus quod Ylarius non intellexit de effectu sed 
de causa. Unde sic est disponenda auctoritas : In Christo non fuit dolor 
neque passio .i. in Christo non fuit causa passionis neque doloris. quia 
in se non habuit peccatum. quod est causa doloris. quod ipse passus 
sit audi Iacobum.’” xpc passus est pro nobis, uobis relinquens exem- 
plum ut se. u.e. Item apostolus. si compatimur et conregnabimus.* 
Uel possumus dicere quod in hac parte non bene dixit. unde Claudia- 
nus in libro de anima: Dicimus Ylarium pictauiensem inter nobilis- 
sima suarum disputationum genera in hoc uno errasse cum dixit. xpmi 
non dolorem neque passionem sustinuisse. 


Catholicus. 
Ad auctoritatem apostoli qua uolebas probare quod non habuerit uerum 
corpus sed umbram. sic respondimus dicentes quod ista coniunctio. ut. 
quandoque est nota improprietatis. quandoque similitudinis. quandoque 
expressiua unitatis. Sic hic. et in euangelio. Ut putabatur filius Iosep. 
Similiter habet coniunctio. . . . . Ut exprimit ueritatem in hac auctori- 
tate. et erit sensus habitu inuentus ut homo .i. in habitu humanitatis 
inuentus est uerus homo. Ad hoc quod dicebas quod neque bibit neque 
comedit neque passus est. Secundo monebaris quia ut tibi uidetur 


non decet deum ad secreta nature accedere. Sed nos dicimus quod 
ipse bibit comedit et ad secreta nature accessit. et ipse tanquam bonus 
physicus dixit: Omne quod intrat in os per secessum emittitur.® 
Item® dicam cum Iero. Malo esse agrestis catholicus quam curialis 
hereticus. 


Catholicus. 

(The Catholic adduces texts of N. T. to prove that J. C. was born with real 
flesh, that he slept, ate; then as follows :) 

Item quod Christus ueram carnem assumpsit rationabiliter potest pro- 
bari in eo quod apparuit in humana natura in eo redemit humanam 
naturam. Sed redemptio fuit uera. ergo et apparitio. logo ueram 
assumpsit carnem. preterea sicut per uerum hominem facta est huius 
generis deperditio. sic oportuit ut per uerum hominem eiusdem fieret 
redemptio. quod non potuit fieri per purum hominem. quia si purus 
homo fuisset. labe originalis peccati infectus fuisset. et ideo diuinita- 
tem sibi adiunxit ut a labe peccati originalis purificaretur. preterea 
sicut animam assumpsit. ita et corpus. quia utrumque susceptibile. 
Et quod animam assumpsit bene probatur per id quod dicitur in 
euangelio. potestatem habeo animam ponere et iterum eam 


571 Pet. 2:21... . ut seguamini uestigia eius. 59 Matt. 15:17. 


82Tim. 2:12. Vulg.: si sustinebimus, etc. 6 Apud MS. sic t. 
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suscipere.™ Item in euangelio. tristis est anima mea.™ Item 
inclinato capite emisit spm.® Item si ueram non assumpsit carnem 
non ratione™ resurrexit. et sic omnia sunt fantastica et non uera. 
Unde apostolus ad hebros: si Christus non resurrexit nec nos resur- 
gemus.® 
Catholicus. 

Item adhuc potest probari quod filius dei ueram carnem assumpsit et 
comedit et bibit. legiture in matheo: Uenit eum Iohannes non mandu- 
cans neque bibens.® et dicunt demonium habet. Uenit filius hominis et 
manducans et bibens . . . . (other texts from N. T. are cited to prove 
that J. C. really ate). ... 

Hereticus nititur adnichillare resurrectionem generalem. 
Sicut conantur heretici extinguere incarnationem ihu christi. sic 
conantur adnichillare resurrectionem generalem. dicentes quod caro 
ista non resurget. Et quod hoc sit uerum introducunt ad probandum 
iii, testimonia. dicentes. legit ad cor. prima .c. penultimo : hoc autem 
dico. fratres: quia caro et sanguis regnum dei possidere non possunt : 
neque corruptio incorruptelam.” possidebit. sic ergo relinquitur quod 
caro ista non resurget. ergo nichil est resurrectio tua. Item legitur in 
apocalypsi quod Iohannes dixit. Ecce noua facio omnia.® Si noua 
faciet. ergo ista uetusta caro tracta ab adam non resurget. Ergo non 
erit resurrectio. Item dominus dixit in euangelio. celum et terra 
transibunt. uerba autem mea non transient.® si quod solidius est et fir- 
mius transibit. multo fortius quod minus solidum. Sed solidius et 
firmius est celum et terra quam caro nostra. et illa transibunt. ergo et 
caro nostra transibit. ergo non resurget. Item adhuc ipse dominus 
hoc articulum eliminat cum saduceis satisfaciens dixit: In resurrec- 
tione enim neque nubent neque nubentur: sed erunt sicut angeli incelo.” 
Nota quod dicit sicut angeli quia caro ista non resurget. sed erunt spi- 
rituales. ergo corpus non resurget. ergo nichil est resurrectio. 

Flereticus. 

Sicut nituntur auctoritatibus hoc articulum criminare sic et rationibus. 
introducentes quadruplicem rationem. Scilicet appetitus carnis. 
Incinerationis.” Desitionis. Similitudinis. Ratione appetitus carnis 
sic: Caro naturaliter appetit malum. quomodo ergo dominus glorifica- 
ret carnem quz semper appetit malum? At si dicat, impossibile est. 
Ratione incinerationis. corpus nostrum incinerabitur. et quod incine- 
ratur per infinitas partes diuiditur. quomodo ergo reintegrabitur? Sic 
ergo non resurget. Ratione desitionis sic. corpus istud desinet esse 
6 John 10: 18. 65 Cf. 1 Cor. 15 : 14 ff.  Apoc. 21: 5. 
& Mat. 26: 38. % Matt. 11: 18. 6 Matt. 24: 35. 
John 19 : 30. % 1 Cor. 15: 50. 7° Matt. 22 : 30. 
$4 An compendium apud MS. = realitate ? 7 MS. incinationis (sic). 
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.i. est et non erit. Sic ergo corpus istud nunquam resurget. Similiter 
sicut corpus desinit esse. sic et eius proprietas. S. corporeitas que si 
desinit esse nunquam ulterius erit. Item albedo id est huic corpori 
quod postea desinet esse album. uerum cras” incipiet albere. dices tu 
quod habet sit eadem cum priori ? nunquam eadem erit numero. Item 
ratione similitudinis. Apostolus uolens probare corporum resurrec- 
tionem dicit. Insipiens tu quod seminas non uiuificatur nisi moriatur.’3 
et quod seminas non corpus. sed quod futurum est seminas. Sed 
nudum granum. sic ergo non istud corpus resurget sed spirituale. 


Respondet Catholicus. 
Folio 72, 


ae (The reply throws no further light on the Manichean’s view.) 


Hereticus. 
Preter. insaniam precedentium hereticorum. Sunt adhuc quidam qui 
dicunt non solum corpus perire. sed etiam animam cum corpore. et 
ad suum errorem confirmandum introducunt auctoritates Sanctorum 
patrum et suas rationes. et primo auctoritatem Salomonis dicentis: 
Quod idem est interitus hominis et bestiarum et zqua est conditio 
utriusque. Si hoc est uerum ergo sicut spiritus bestiz desinet esse cum 
corpore. sic et spiritus hominis desinit esse cum corpore.”% ergo nec 
spS nec corpus resurget. Item Moyses dicit quod anima est in 
Sanguine. et etiam uestri naturales” dicunt sanguinem sedem esse 
anime .i. uidentur uelle quod existentia sanguinis. sit existentia 
anime. Ergo deficiente sanguine deficit et anima. hoc idem uidetur 
uelle auctoritas prophete dicentis: Sps est uadens et non rediens.” 
i. spS est uadens ad mortem et non rediens ad uitam. Sic ergo sps 
cum ipsa carne desinit esse. 

Hereticus. 
Sicut nituntur heretici probare auctoritatibus animam desinere cum 
corpore. sic et rationibus. et primo quadam subtili ratione dicentes. 
Sps enim hominis aut est corporeus aut incorporeus. Si incorporeus 
sicut bene probamus. quero rationem quare sps bruti animalis desinit 
esse cum corpore et non sps hominis. et similiter quero quare uis 
incorporea quz est in spi bruti animalis non conseruat ipsum spiritum 
in esse cum corpore. sicut uis incorporea quz est in spi hominis con- 
seruat ipsum in esse. Quod autem sit incorporeus sic probatur: hoc 
genus substantia diuiditur in corporeum et incorporeum. quia secun- 
dum dialeticum. Substantia alia est corporea alia incorporea. et hec 
differentia corporea iuncta huic generi substantia facit aliud genus 
72 Should we not read: guod hodie desinet e. album, iterum cras? 
731 Cor. 15 : 36, 37. 
7 Eccles. 3:19. Vulgate: wus int. est hominis et iumentorum. 


73MS. n7i fales. 76 Ps. 77 : 39. 
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subalternum .s. corpus. differentia nostra incorporea iuncta huic 
generi substantia facit aliud genus subalternum .s. sps. sub quo con- 
tinetur spiritus bruti. uel non est spS quod falsum est. ergo sps bruti 
est incorporeus. ergo a simili: sicut perit sps bruti animalis cum cor- 
pore. ita et rationalis. uel neuter. 


Hereticus. 

Sicut probauit quod spiritus bruti animalis sit incorporeus. ita uult 
probare quod sit sps dicens: Sps bruti animalis habet in se quasdam 
potentias sui?” uires quas habet sps rationalis. quia habet potentiam 
sentiendi ista sensibilia. et potentiam ymaginandi inuisibilia. Sic 
ergo spS bruti rationalis sicut hominis. Item” dicit boetius: Spiri- 
tuum alius est rationalis. alius irrationalis. Irrationalem appellat 
spm bruti animalis. ergo sps bruti animalis est species. et quzlibet 
species predicatur de genere. Sic ergo sps bruti animalis est sps. 
Item probat alia ratione quod sps desinat esse cum corpore. Sicut post 
mortem bruti animalis nulla relinquuntur uestigia sps in bruto animali. 
ita post mortem hominis nulla relinquuntur uestigia anime. ergo simul 
desinit esse cum corpore. uel reddant rationem quare” non. 


Respondet Catholicus. 
(The Catholic argues at great length, both on philosophical grounds and from 
the Bible, that man’s soul is— what an animal’s is not — immortal and incor- 
ruptible. He takes up the double ground of its being incorporeal and the 
mainspring of human action.) 
. . . Sic ergo patet quod resurrectio generalis. et hac sufficiant de 
resurrectione et animarum incorporeitate. 


Hereticus. 
Predictis erroribus adiciunt alium errorem dicentes quod non est ues- 
cendum carnibus. et quod hoc sit uerum probare nituntur. auctoritate. 
rationibus et exemplis: primo auctoritate illa qua legitur in genesi 
quod dominus maledixit omnibus animalibus de terra uiuentibus. Si 
maledixit. ergo sunt immunda. et immundis non est utendum. ergo 
carnibus non est uescendum. propter earum immunditiam. Preterea 
ratione deductionis. quia sommario modo deducuntur in quo attenditur 
luxuria. Ergo ibi est /wxuria® immunditia. Sic ergo non eis est 
utendum. Item ratione incitationis. quia plus prouocant ad luxuriam 
quam aliqui cibi. ergo non est eis uescendum. _Item exemplo christi 
magistri tui qui nunquam commedit. et omnis eius actio tua est 
instructio. Ergo nec tu debes suo exemplo comedere. Preterea 
Paulus dicit: Non comedam carnem in eternum.* _Item sancti patres. 
hermite et cenobite. abstinent a carnibus. non nisi propter earum 


77S0 MS. Summ is not good sense. 79 MS. gr. 81 Cor. 8:13. 


% Apud MS. compendium hoc: ¢. 8 prima manus uult delere luxuria. 
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immunditiam. Ergo non est eis uescendum. et sic restat quod non 
potest quis uesci carnibus sine criminali peccato. 


Catholicus. 
Ad predicta respondendum est per ordinem . . . . Si ideo abstinen- 
dum est a carnibus quia maledixit terre, multo fortius abstinendum est 
a fructibus et aliis cibariis que de terra oriuntur. Ad rationem deduc- 
tionis. dicimus quod uerum est quod ducuntur per pruritum. non 
idcirco sunt immunda. quia licet sit ibi pruritus. non tamen est ibi 
culpa. sed pena est eis. nec sunt immundz quo ad esum et quo ad 
dominum. Ad id quod dicitis quod ratione incitationis abstinendum 
est. dicimus quod pari ratione abstinendum est a ciceribus. et fabis 
quz quandoque multo fortius prouocant ad libidinem. Ad id quod 
dicitis quod sancti patres abstinent ratione incitationis: concedimus 
quod uerum est. Ad id quod dicitis quod Christus nunquam comedit 
carnes. dicimus quod non inuenitur quod ipse comederit nisi semel. 
quando comedit agnum cum discipulis. legitur enim in euangelio quod 
discipuli interrogauerunt ipsum. ubi uis paremus tibi pasca? Et per 
pasca intellegitur agnus pascalis. quem cum discipulis comedit cum 
latucis agrestibus. et licet non inueniatur scriptum quod ihs comederit 
carnes. non ideo dicendum quod non comederit. quia testante 
Iohanne : multa fecit ihs que non sunt scripta in libro hoc. Ad id quod 
Paulus dixit: Non com. c. in e. dicimus quod non recte intelligitis. 
quia ibi apostolus intellexit de cibo unde frater scandalizaretur 
Catholicus. 

Contra predictam heresim probandum est quod sit uescendum carni- 
bus auctoritate et ratione. Et probatum est superius quod deus creauit 
uisibilia et inuisibilia. Sed de is nichil creauit immundum. Sic ergo 
carnes non sunt immundz. ergo immunditia non est in eis per quam a 
carnibus sit abstinendum. Preterea ratione sic: Si ea ratione abstinen- 
dum est a carnibus quia incitant libidinem. multo fortius abstinendum 
est ab ouis. que fortius prouocant libidinem ut tradunt naturales. et a 
piscibus. quia quidam pisces ualde prouocant. eta leguminibus. Item 
probatur auctoritatibus in actibus apostolorum legitur quod Petro 
apparuerunt in linteo repentia terre .... Item apostoli ad Timo- 
theum ubi hereticos uitare qui cauterizatam habent conscientiam suam 
prohibentes nubere abstinere a carnibus quo deus creavit.™* 

Adhuc potest probari contra dictum hereticum quod carnibus est 
uescendum auctoritatibus domini et apostoli. Dominus enim uolens 
mittere suos discipulos ad predicandum dixit eis: in quamcunque 
domum intraueritis*? sedete et manete cum eis edentes et bibentes 
quz apud illos sunt. Tunc dominus nichil excepit. Et sic nos suo 
exemplo nichil excipere debemus. Sic ergo carnes non sunt excipiende. 


“* ee 


81 Tim. 4:2. Vulgate reads: @ cibis guos Deus. 83 Matt. 10: 11. 
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Preterea ipse qui bene nouit utramque naturam® dicit: Omne quod in 
os intrat non coinquinat hominem. sed que procedunt de corde.® sed 
carnes intrant in os et per os in uentrem. ergo carnes non coinquinant 
homines. ergo eis est utendum. Item dicit apostolus: omne quod in 
macello uenit manducate nichil interrogantes. propter conscientiam™ 
astantium. Sed in macello non uenit nisi caro et piscis. Ergo carnes 
sunt comedendz. Si obiciat de cornibus uel corio dicendum est quod 
non est intelligendum nisi de his que humano usui deputantur. Item 
apostolus. omnis creatura dei bona est et nichil reiciendum est quod 
cum gratiarum actione percipitur. Sanctificatur enim per uerbum et 
orationem.*” Item apostolus: omnia munda mundis. coinquinatis autem 
et infidelibus nichil est mundum.® ergo carnes non sunt immunde 
fidelibus. Sed ipsi obiciunt illud quod dicit apostolus: bonum est non 
comedere carnem® et non bibere uinum. Dicimus quod non precipit 
sed consilium dat. et in hoc casu uitandi scandalum. et quod ita sit per 
litteram sequentem perpendi potest ubi dicit: neque frater tuus offen- 
ditur aut scandalizatur. De hac materia hec sufficiant. 


Her. nititur probare quod non potest aliguis iurare sine mortali peccato, 
Preter predictas uesanias adhuc addiciunt aliam. dicentes quod non 
potest aliquis iurare sine criminali peccato. In hac autem parte ualde 
sunt egeni et pauperes. quia paucas inueniunt auctoritates pro eis 
facientes. Primo uero introducunt auctoritates domini. Sit sermo 
noster €€ nn.* ac si dicat de re que est dicasé. De re que non est 
dicas non. Ecce magister ille qui dixit: discite a me quia mitis sum 
et humilis corde. inuitat nos ad simplicem locutionem precipiendo. 
ergo si quis ultra procedit constituitur transgressor mandati. ergo qui- 
cunque iurat peccat mortaliter. et sic nullo modo iurare debet aliquis. 
preterea ibidem dicit: Nolite iurare omnino.” nichil expressius. 
Sic ergo non debemus iurare. Et ne aliquis diceret quod si non licet 
per creatorem tamen per creaturam. addit neque per celum quia. 
thronus dei est. neque per terram quia scabellum pedum eius est 
neque per hierusalem quia ciuitas regis magni est. Sic ergo nec per 
creatorem nec per creaturam possumus iurare sine peccato mortali. 
Ergo numquam debemus iurare. 


Catholicus. 
Ad precedentia respondendum est hereticis. Dicimus quod iurare non 
est bonum nec est malum per se. Sed est quiddam indifferens. Huic 
autem indifferenti esse bonum uel malum, est accidens. ubi gratia.” 
Iuratio siue iuramentum est malum accidentibus. Sed si aliquis iurat 


%4 na¢ in mg. 871 Tim. 4:4. * Matt. 5: 37. 
85 Matt. 15: 20. Tit. 7:15. 9 Jbid., vs. 34. 
%6 y Cor 10: 25. 8 Rom. 14:21. %* MS. gra. 
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sine necessitate et falsum. et sic istius duobus accidentibus iuratio fit 
mala. Sed bona fit iuratio tribus accidentibus. ut si aliquis iuraret 
pro asserenda innocentia alicuius mof charitatis et ad pacis fedra con- 
seruandi similiter mot charitatis. et ad confirmandum hominibus 
incredulis quod eis utile est ad uitam eternam 


(There follows a long disquisition in which Augustine is quoted on the several 
circumstances which render swearing right or wrong.) 


> Uidimus superius quot modis fit periurium et quibus de causis iura- 
col.2, mentum fit illicitum. Nunc uidendum est quibus auctoritatibus sit 
probandum quod iuramentum sit faciendum. Dicit apostolus ad 
hebreos. homines enim per maiorem suum iurant. et omnis controver- 
_ siz eorum finis ad confirmationem est iuramentum.% Si iuramentum 
esset malum, non sic commendasset apostolus. Sed dixisset peruer- 
sum esse. Ergo auctoritate apostoli licitum est iurare in necessariis. 
Preterea loquimur de aliquo detento crimine. necesse est ut purgetur. 
quia non creditur uerbo eius simplici. Sic ergo purgabitur. uel per 
ferrum candens. uel aquam frigidam. uel iuramentum. Sed duo pre- 
cedentia iudicia inhibita sunt ab ecclesia. nichil ergo restat nisi quod 
purgetur per iuramentum. Item dicit apostolus ad hebreos. quod 
faciens promissiones habrahz quoniam neminem habuit maiorem se 
oo per quem iuraret. iurauit per sanctuarium dicens.* Nisi benedicens 
col.x. benedicam te. et multiplicans multiplicabo te . . . . Sic ergo auctori- 
tate domini licitum est nobis iurare. 
Catholicus. 
Adhuc potest probari quod licet iurare in necessariis auctoritatibus. 
Dicit apostolus ad hebreos. Uolens deus ostendere pollicitationes 
(Other testimonia follow from Isaiah, Psalms, Apocalypse, and Paul; then 
this new rubric :) 
Utrumque aliguis possit turare per creaturam. 
Sic preter predicta queritur utrum aliquis possit iurare per creaturam. 
sine conscientiz lesione. quod autem non liceat probatur triplici tes- 
timonio. S. domini. legis. et cuiusdam consilii arrhaginensis.% Dicit 
enim dominus. Noli iurare omnino etc... . . habet generaliter 
domtni prohibitio. non prohibet enim peccatum. ergo peccatum est 
iurare per creaturam. Sic ergo qui per creaturam iurat mortaliter 
peccat. Item in lege dicitur reddes iuramentum domino deo tuo. 
oe Item in concilio cartaginensi. Si uideris clericum iurare 
per creaturam, obiurgandum et excommunicandum. Sed nullus 


93 Heb. 6: 16. 


% Heb. 6:13, 14. For sanctuarium of MS. the Vulgate has semet ipsum. 
Below the MS. has denedicat, which I correct to demedicam. 


93So the MS. Below cartaginensis. 
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excommunicatur nisi per mortale peccatum. ergo non debemus iurare 
per creaturam. Quod autem liceat iurare per creaturam potest pro- 
bari auctoritate apostoli dicentis ad cor. per gloriam iuraui.® gloria 
corinthiorum est creatura. ergo exemplo apostoli qui iurauit per glo- 
riam corinthiorum. possumus iurare per creaturam. Item losep. 
per salutem pharaonis. nunquid sic et possumus nos possumus.” 
iurare per creaturam. Preterea ecclesia mater nostra hanc consue- 
tudinem affirmat. quia precipit iurare per sancta euangelia. per reli- 
quias sanctorum. et percrucem domini. Sic ergo iurare per creaturam 
non est peccatum. 

Ad predicta respondeo quod nullum peccatum est iurare per creatu- 
ram si necessitas intercedit. sicut iurauit apostolus per gloriam .... 
testante Augusto qui dicit. qui iurat per creaturam iurat per creatorem, 
Post predicta queritur utrum aliquis obligetur per simplex iuramentum. 
Sicut persollempne.... 


(Further argument, in course of which Johannes Grisostomus (szc) is cited.) 


Folio 73,, . . . ad quod dicendum quod alia fuit forma iurandi in ueteri testa- 
col.2, mento et alia in primitiua ecclessia. et alia modo. sicut supradictum 
est. Ad hoc signum exprimitur wm. 


Hic hereticus nititur probare quod remissiones qua fuerunt ab episcopis 
uel presbyteris uel ab aliguibus sacerdotibus nichil ualent. 


Preter predictas insanias adhuc nituntur heretici seminare zizanias in 
agro domini uolentes extinguere granum ueritatis et indulgentiz .i 
dicentes quod remissiones istz que fiunt ab episcopis uel presbyteris 
uel aliquibus sacerdotibus nulli momenti uel ualoris sunt. et quod hoc sit 
uerum intendunt quibusdam suis rationibus probare. Ponatur quod 
aliquis episcopus faciat remissionem in consecratione alicuius ecclesiz 
unius anni. et alius episcopus in alia ecclesia similiter. et tertius in 
alia ecclesia similiter faciat remissionem unius anni sub hac forma: 
quicunque huic ecclesiz de suo obtulerit consequetur suorum pecca- 
torum remissionem de quibus confessus fuerit unius anni. Et aliquis 
peccator sit cui iniunctam fuerit peccatorum suorum penitentiam trium 
annorum. Unde accedet iste peccator ad ecclesiam ubi fuerit facta 
indulgentia. et offert in utraque unum obulum uel unum ouum. et sic 
pro tribus obulis uel tribus ouis consequitur iste suorum peccatorum 
remissionem. et sic patet quod nullius ualoris sit uel momenti, cum 
pro tam uili re consequatur. Uel sic. Aliquis episcopus facit remis- 
sionem .vii. partis pro aliquo ponte uel ospitali. sub hac forma: Qui- 
cunque obtulerit de suo huic loco consequetur suorum peccatorum 
remissionem .vii. partis. Sed si sint duo homines, quorum uni 


% The reference is obscure. 97 The first Jossumus should be omitted. 
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iniuncta sit penitentia .vii. dierum et alteri .vii. annorum, et ambo 
uadant ad locum. et tantum offerat unus quantum alter. Sic ergo 
quantum accipit unus, tantum accipit alter. Sed unus accipit tantum 
indulgentiam unius diei. et alter indulgentiam unius anni. ergo nul- 
lius ualoris est ecclesie indulgentia. uel nimis stricte agit cum isto uel 
nimis laxe cum illo. et sic bene sequitur quod nullius sit ualoris uel 
momenti. 
Hereticus. 

Adhuc probare nituntur heretici quod indulgentia episcopalis siue 
papalis nullius ualoris sit quadruplici inconuenientia. Ponatur quod 
aliquis pauper qui non habeat nisi unicum denarium uadat ad remissi- 
onem factam ab episcopo, et offerat denarium. et aliquis diues qui 
habeat mille marcas offerat alium denarium. isti pariter offerunt. ergo 
pariter accipient. sed pauper obtulit quicquid habuit. et diues non 
obtulit millesimum millesimz partis. numquid tantum accipiet diues 
quantum pauper? quod absurdum est dicere..... 

(The heretic advances two other objections similar in charactcr, and then the 


Catholic replies.) 
Respondet Catholicus. 


Probauerat superius hereticus quod indulgentia facta ab episcopo uel 
papa nullius ualoris est ratione absurditatis. quia absurdum est dicere 
quod pro modica pecunia relaxetur maxima culpa. Ad quod dicendum 
quod aut datur habenti karitatem. aut non habenti. Si non habenti, 
dicimus quod nichil ualet ad suorum peccatorum remissionem. Si 
habenti. et karitas dictet in conscientia sua quod bene adimplebit 
penitentiam iniunctam. et si solum iniunctam. sed etiam grauiorem 
si sibi iniunctum fuisset. dicimus quod si accedat et offerat, non inten- 
tione ut remittatur sibi penitentiam iniunctam sed feruore karitatis, 
ron 7 quod ualet sibi quoad penam purgatorii, quia relaxatur ei de peniten- 
colt. tia iniuncta quantum episcopus indulsit si tunc decederet. 
Catholicus. 
quia relaxatur ei de penitentia iniuncta quantum episcopus indulsit si 
tunc decederet. 


Catholicus. 
Item ad id quod dixit superius hereticus de duobus hominibus quorum 
unus accipit indulgentiam unius diei et alter unius anni. . . . dicimus 


quod falsum est. et hoc probatur per hoc simile. Ecce aliquis dicit. 
Quicunque uult ire ad nemus comitatis dabitur sibi plaustrum pro 
denario. quo audito duo homines uadunt pariter. quorum unus ducit 
boues robustissimos et fortes. alius habet uaccas macillentas. Uter- 
que quantum deferre potest accipit. Sed ille qui habet bonos boues 
defert in triplo quam ille alius. Non tamen sequitur quod sit culpa 
dantis, sed accipientis. Sic ergo probatur quod indulgentia ualet ad 
remissionem peccatorum. 
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Catholicus. 
Item ad id quod dicit quod remittantur .xl. secundum quos debebat 
soluere in .iiii. locis pro .iiii, denariis dicimus quod falsum est. quia 
non est talis intentio remittentis. quia non fuit eius intentio ut remit- 
terentur sed peccata. 

Catholicus. 
Ad id quod dictum est de usurario de plano concedimus quod nichil 
impetrat. quia quod restituere debet non est suum. 

Catholicus. 
Ad id quod dicitur de diuite et paupere dicimus quod tantum impe- 
trat diues quantum pauper. quia deus non attendit quantum sed ex 
quanto... . 

Catholicus. 
Posita solutione illorum qui dicunt quod ualent quantum ad penam 
purgatorii consequentur uidendum est quid alii sentiunt. Sunt enim 
quidam qui dicunt quod ualet etiam ad poene presentis remissionem, 
si fiat sub hac forma: Quicunque obtulerit huic ponti de suo proprio 
secundum suam facultatem, remittetur ei. aliter non ualet quod iam 
cessauit ab aula. 
Alii dicunt quod quocunque modo fiat, tamen ualet ad remissionem 
poenz presentis et purgatorii. Sed non ualet nisi infirmis et impoten- 
tibus penitentiam adimplere. Quod autem ualeat probatur multiplici 
auctoritate. 
Primo auctoritate ecclesie.... 
Secundo auctoritate Gregorii. qui adinuenit remissiones in stationibus 
suis. 
Tertio auctoritate pontificum. qui adhuc faciunt remissiones, et hoc 
modo. Anglicis trium annorum, Gallis duorum. Ytalicis unius. 
Quinto auctoritate ecclesize quae tanquam imperatrix adinuenit indul- 
gencias et auget et diminuit. quia sicut imperator leges auget et 
diminuit. sic ecclesia indulgentias. Auctoritatibus ergo istis constat 
quod indulgentia facta ab ecclesia uel ecclesiasticis uiris ualet ad pec- 
catorum remissionem. 
Post predicta notandum quod .vii. de causis imponitur penitentia. . . . 
(the seven causes are then enumerated)... . 


Hereticus. 
Post predicta dicit hereticus quod orationes et suffragia sacerdotis 
existentis in mortali peccato non prosunt illis pro quibus fiunt sed 
obsunt. ad hoc probandum mouentur ratione et auctoritatibus: primo 
a sic: Ecce aliquis sacerdos existens in mortali peccato non potest sibi 
col.2. prodesse in orationibus suis. quomodo ergo proderit defunctis pro qui- 
bus facit? Ac si dicat, nunquam proderit. Preterea oratio existentis 
in mortali peccato uertitur ei non in suffragium sed in perniciem. 
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multo fortius aliis. Sic ergo oratio existentis in mortali est execrabilis 
non impetrabilis. Auctoritatibus sic legitur in decreto: Quod si is qui 
displicet mittatur ad intercedendum irati animam ad deteriora prouo- 
cat. Si ad deteriora prouocat, ergo oratio non est facienda ab exis- 
tenti in mortali. Et huic auctoritati consonat psalmista dicens 
Iniquitatem si aspexi in corde meo non exaudiet me dominus.* Sed 
existens in mortali aspicit iniquitatem in corde suo. ergo non exaudie- 
tura domino. Et alibi. Qui indeuotus erit® iudicium sibi postulat. 
Si iudicium, ergo non prodest sed obest. Item psalm : oratio eius fiet 
in peccatum.*” Item dicit dominus peccatori: Quare tu enarras ius- 
ticiam meam et asu. te. m. per hos .t.?" dicit ibi glossa per os tuum 
pollutum. Sic ergo quod oratio siue suffragium existentis in mortali 
non prosunt sed obsunt. ergo sacerdotes existentes in mortali peccato 
non debent orare pro mortuis, quia non exaudiuntur. 


Hlereticus. 
Item adhuc fortius et subtilius uidetur hereticus probare. quod suffra- 
gia siue orationes existentium in mortali non prosunt sed obsunt. 
Ecce aliquis sacerdos in mortali existens orat. Actio huius sacerdotis 
uertitur in perniciem. quia mortaliter peccat. Sicsic celebrando. et 
quod ita sit audi apostolum dicentem: Qui enim manducat et bibit 
indigne. iudicium sibi manducat et bibit * .i. ad iudicium penz eternz. 
quia culpa precis sit. sed tu dicis quod oratio eius siue suffragia 
ualent ad uitam eternam. et absolutionem defunctorum. ergo eadem 
oratio est acceptabilis et non acceptabilis. quod est impossibile. 
Item dicit decretum. Nemo illius sacerdotis missam audiat quem 
sciat concubinam habere indubitanter. ergo missz talium nullius sunt 
ualoris. Item dicit quidam sanctus quod qui est in mortali non 
debet orare nec sacrificare nec predicare. omnibus his premissis pro- 
batur quod oratio sacrificium et suffragia malorum sacerdotum nullius 
ualoris sunt. 

Respondit Catholicus. 

. . . » Unde dicendum est cum summa quod oratio ualet non quantum 
ad actionem orantis. sed quantum ad uim et efficaciam ecclessiz 
instituentis. 

Catholicus. 
Ad id quod dicunt heretici: qui indeuotus orat iudicium sibi postulat, 
dicimus quod deuotio duplex est. est enim deuotio naturalis et gra- 
tuita. .... 

Catholicus. 
Ad id quod dicunt: quare tu euarras. iu. m. dicimus quod intelligen- 
dum est de illo qui est in notorio peccato et nullum habet colorem 
% Ps. 65:14. 
9% MS. erat. The citation is not from the Vulgate. 
100 Ps, 108: 6. ror Ps, 49 : 16. 102 Cor. 11:29. 
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excusandi conuictus est et confessus in iure et talis peccat in deum .i. 
contra deum..... 

. . » » Secus est de heretico. quia si hereticus orat siue celebrat, mor- 
taliter peccat et nichil ualet oratio sua. quia precisus est ab ecclesia. 
et ideo quia non orat in persona ecclesiz nichil prodest eius oratio. . . . 


(More reasoning follows of same character ; then :) 


Hereticus. 
Przeter predictum adhuc obuiant heretici quibusdam articulis ecclesie 
et primo illo articulo qui est ianua nostre fidei .s. baptismo. dicentes 
baptismum paruulis non prodesse. Sed inter se diuersimodo sentiunt. 
Quia quidam dicunt quod paruuli nullum habent peccatum et ideo non 
prodest eis. 
Alii dicunt quod habent originale. sed nichil ualet eis quia non 
habent fidem. testante domino: qui crediderit et baptizatus fuerit etc. 
Unde non ualet eis qui non credunt nec credere possunt. 
Pan... . (illegible). . . . ad hoc probandum assumunt disputatio- 
nem Iuliani contra Augustinum super hoc articulo. Dicit Iulianus: 
Iste puer si contraxerit maculam, non nisi a creatore aut a parentibus 
aut a seipso. A creatore non, quia ipse nichil creat immundum. A 
parentibus non, quia ponatur quod ambo parentes sint in charitate cum 
ad generationem conueniunt et sic ab eis nulla procedet macula. A 
seipso non, quia nullum peccatum fecit. Quero igitur per quas rimu- 
las peccatum in hunc puerum intrauit. Si nulla alia omnino inuenitur, 
ergo frustra puer baptizatur. Item penes uelle et penes nolle est 
omne uitium.” Sed in isto puero non est uelle gratie neque nolle 
uitii. ergo nec est bonus neque malus. Si non est malus ad quid 
ergo baptizatur? 

Flereticus. 
Item ubi est necessitas ibi non est libertas. Sed in huius pueri con- 
ceptione fuit necessitas concupiscentia parentum. ergo non fuit ibi 
libertas. et si non libertas. ergo non peccatum. cum peccatum pro- 
uenire habeat ex libero arbitrio. Si ergo baptizatur, de superfluo est et 
nichil ei prodest. 

Hereticus. 
Item quod baptismus non ualeat adhuc dicit Iulianus. Si anima con- 
cepti* pueri habet immunditiam, aut habet a creatore aut a 
seipsa aut aliunde. A creatore non. quia quicquid creat... . (illegi- 
ble)... . creat. A seipsa non. quia de purissima materia est creata. 
Aliunde non, nisi ex coniunctione carnis. Si ex coniunctione carnis. 
ergo immunditia carnis est sibi poena. ergo pcena alterius punitur. 
quod est inconueniens, quod aliquis alterius poena puniatur. Item 


3 Perhaps meritum. The MS. is barely legible. 


104 Concefti is a conjecture; only # can be read. 
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si habet immunditiam. Aut contraxit a creatore. aut a parentibus, 
aut corpore. a creatore non. a parentibus non. quia cum anima infune 
detur .xlvi. die, nichil tunc parentes operantur circa hunc fetum. et dt 
quod tunc decessit alter parentum. A corpore non. quia illud corpus 
non est rationale. nec susceptibile contrariorum, uitii. S. et uirtutis, 
Sic ergo si baptizatur, nichil potest prodesse. 

Respondet Catholicus. 
(The Catholic in his answer cites Augustine, and proves from the Bible the 
existence of original sin in infants.) 

Flereticus. 

Posita sententia illorum qui dicunt quod originale non contrahitur a 
puero et reprobata. Consequenter ponenda est illorum qui dicunt 
quod contrahitur sed non deletur per baptismum. Et hoc intendunt 
probare subiectis testimoniis. 
Et primo auctoritate domini dicentes: Qui crediderit et baptizatus 
fuerit saluus erit. Et qui non crediderit condemnabitur.% Per hoc 
uidetur innui quod fides sine baptismo et baptismus sine fide nichil 
ualet. quoniam puer non credit nec credere potest. 
Etsi * aliquis gentilis adultus et fatuus baptizaretur nunquam pecca- 
torum remissionem consequeretur? uidetur quod non. 
Tertio ratione aliorum sacramentorum. quia si alia sacramenta ei 
darentur. nichil conferrent. Sic et istud ultimum. 
Quarto ratione institutionis : quia cum institutum est non baptizabantur 
nisi adulti. nec legitur quod pueri baptizarentur. 
Quinto. exemplo christi: quia non baptizatus est in ztate puerili. sed 
in iuuenili ztate. 

Sexto. ratione ordinis: quia primo fit catechismus. Secundo baptizatur. 
Sic ergo prius debet quis instrui .i. instructionibus."” postea baptizari. 
Solutio Catholici. 

(The Catholic answers that Jesus Christ in the text, gui crediderit, etc., was 
only thinking of adults and did not mean to exclude infants. He admits that 
other sacraments are for adults, but denies that this rule extends to baptism, 

which) 
generale est et pro paruulis et pro magnis. 
Catholicus. 
a Ad id quod dicis ratione institutionis: quia tunc non baptizabantur 
col.x. nisi adulti. dicimus quod ideo factum est ne simul duo sacramenta 
concurrissent .s. circumcisio et baptismus. quoniam tunc dabatur par- 
uulis circumcisio que ualebat ad peccatorum remissionem. Ad _ id 
quod dicis quod christus non baptizatus est in ztate puerili sed adulta. 


75 Mark 16: 16. 
106? Nisit, Text is nearly illegible. 
17 Instructionibus is added in margin. 
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dicimus quod ideo fecit ut ostenderet quod nullus ad baptismum acce- 
dat, nisi sit discretus. excepto casu necessitatis, ut in paruulis cotidie 
re 
(The Catholic in four succeeding chapters justifies infant baptism; then :) 
Flereticus. 
Som Sicut predicti dicunt quod baptismus non ualet paruulis. ita sunt qui- 
col.2. dam dicentes quod nec adultis. Et hoc intendunt probare quadam 
inductione et auctoritate et rationibus. Primo sic: Iste adultus cum 
baptizatur, aut penitet, aut non penitet. ergo non contritus si non con- 
teritur. Ergo nichil impetrat per baptismum. ergo baptismus nichil 
ualet. Si penitet ergo conteritur. Si conteritur ergo impetrat et uir- 
tus confertur. Sic ergo per contritionem et non per baptismum impe- 
trat. ergo non est baptizandus. Sic ergo sacramentum baptismi non 
est tenendum. Item apostolus dicit: neque qui baptizat neque qui 
rigat est aliquid.%* Sed qui plantat est predicator, et qui rigat est 
baptizator. Si igitur neque predicator neque baptizator aliquid impe- 
trat, ergo baptismus est cassandus. Item si per hoc sacramentum 
remittitur originale ut tu dicis, cur ergo dominus. cum tanta pietate 
sit. non instituit hoc sacramentum a principio mundi, ut peccatores 
qui precesserunt per huius sacramenti perceptionem saluarentur? 
Sed constat quod per hoc sacramentum nulla fit remissio. ergo non 
est tenendum. Item cum aliquis baptizatur. corpus extrinsecus 
lauatur. quomodo ergo per corporis extrinseci contactum ad elemen- 
tum. mundatur anima intrinseca et inuisibilis per uisibile ? dic ratio- 
nem. Sed non est inueniri. ergo hoc sacramentum non est tenendum. 
immo sepeliendum. 
Respondet Catholicus. 
Ad predicta per ordinem singulis respondendum est. Et primo ad id 
quod dicit quod si accedat non contritus, non ei remittitur. De plano 
concedimus hoc. Sed quod dicit: ergo baptismus est euacuandus, 
dicimus quod non sequitur. quoniam licet™ . . . . baptismus propter 
astantem malitiam illius tamen consequetur effectus tamen recedente 
malitia illius consequetur.*”? 
Catholicus. 
Ad id quod dicit quod si accedat iustificatus non ei aliquid confertur 
dicimus quod falsum est. .... 
(The Catholic replies at length to the other objections ; then :) 


Hlereticus. 
> 7s Ad predicta dicunt heretici quod christus non fuit baptizatus. et hoc 
col.x. intendunt probare duplici ratione. primo quia ipse non indiguerit. 
«8s Cor. 3:7. 
709 Here a word which is illegible. 


110Qmit the second amen and the last words, z//ius comseguetur. 
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Secundo quia Iohannes peccasset mortaliter si presumpsisset eum 


baptizare. 
Solutio. 


Ad id quod dicit non indiguit, de plano concedimus. nec hac de causa 
baptizatus est. sed quadruplici ratione baptizatus est. primo ut daret 
uim regenerationem aquis que prius non habebant. Secundo ut daret 
nobis exemplum baptizandi. Tertio: Ut adimpleret omnem gradum 
humilitatis. quia aliter non poterat se subicere minori. Quarto: Ideo 
baptizatus est baptismo Iohannis, ut ostenderet se immunem ab omni 
peccato. quoniam baptismus Iohannis corpora mundabat et non men- 
tem, ipso testante qui dixit: Ego uos baptizo aqua. post me ueniet 
qui uos baptizabit aqua et spiritu sancto. 

Ad id quod dicunt quod Iohannes mortaliter peccasset si presumpsisset 
eum baptizare, quia indecens erat quod Creator a creatura baptizaretur. 
dicimus quod Iohannes non presumpsit..... 


(The Catholic then cites the gospel accounts of Christ’s baptism, and con- 
cludes :) 


patet ergo quod Christus baptizatus fuit. et eius exemplo et precepto 
immo preceptis, tam paruulos quam adultos esse baptizandos. 


FINIS. 

















CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES. 


THE MARTYRDOM OF ST. JOHN. 


One of the most startling of recent German discoveries in the 
region of theology has passed almost unnoticed outside the Father- 
land—the fact, brought to light some years ago by Dr. C. de Boor,’ 
that Papias, the Father above all others qualified to throw light on the 
intricate Johannine problem, used words implying that John the son 
of Zebedee did not die in Ephesus at all, but was martyred in Jerusa- 
lem: ‘“Papias in his second book says that John the divine and 
James his brother were slain by the Jews.’’* 

Scientific theologians have, of course, noted Dr. de Boor’s dis- 
covery, but, even in Germany, until the publication within the last few 
months of Zahn’s Einleitung in das Neue Testament, Vol. II, no attempt 
has been made either to refute or substantiate the conclusion to which 
it apparently points; and in recent utterances on the Johannine 
problem the new Papias text is not even mentioned. Besides this 
discovery of Dr. de Boor’s, new texts, throwing indirect light on the 
subject, have recently been published by M. Max Bonnet® and Dr. 
Corssen. And there are other texts, not noticed since Tiibingen days, 
or never noticed at all, which now acquire fresh importance. It is 
under these circumstances that the present review of the situation is 
attempted. 

In the first place, it is generally admitted that de Boor’s whole 
statement of the case does not leave much room for doubt as to textual 
authenticity. Among other things, he notices a reécho of the above- 
quoted passage, which Tiibingen research unearthed nearly forty years 
ago, in Georgius Hamartolus, “ "Iwdvvys waprupiov xarygiwra” ( Tédinger 
Quartalschrift, 1862, pp. 466 ff.)—a reécho which, owing to the late- 
ness of Georgius Hamartolus, and the existence of a variant reading, 

*“Neue Fragmente des Papias, Hegesippus und Pierius in bisher unbekannten 


Excerpten aus der Kirchengeschichte des Philippus Sidetes,” Texte und Untersu- 
chungen, Vol. 2, pp. 165-84. (Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung.) 


2P. 170: “Tlamrlas év rg Sevrépp Nyy eye Ste "Iwdvyns 6 Geoddyos Kal "IdxwBos 6 
adeApds abrod brd "Iovdalwy dvypéOneay.” 


3 Acta apostolorum apocrypha, Partis II, Vol. I, 1898. 
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was generally discredited ; but which proves now to have been genuine 
after all. A loophole, however, is still left for attack by the fact that 
what we have may be taken, not as a direct quotation from Papias, but 
as areference ; and Zahn has now suggested that a reference of Papias 
to the martyrdom of John the Baptist may have been misapplied to the 
apostle. In support of this theory he points to several patristic pas- 
sages which might, he thinks, occasion such a blunder (e. g., “ Joannem 
interimebant Christum demonstrantem,” Pseudo-Cypr. adv. Jud.,2). The 
possibility of such a blunder, in spite of its grossness, must, of course, 
be admitted; but its probability depends on two premises, which I 
shall try to show to be untenable, viz., that this mention of the apostle’s 
martyrdom is unique, and that the contrary evidence is convincing. 
We now come to a second piece of evidence as to John the apostle’s 
violent death—that given in the Syriac Martyrology, translated by 
W. Wright (Journal of Sacred Literature, 1866). Here we commence 
with the name of Stephen, and then we have, “John and James, the 
apostles, in Jerusalem. Peter and Paulin Rome.” Ewald, the only 
authority, so far as I know, who has noticed and commented on this 
passage (since his days it seems to have been forgotten), was unaware 
of any corroborative evidence; and, regarding the statement as quite 
isolated, he endeavored to explain it away on the hypothesis of the 
list being one of witnesses in the wider sense, not necessarily martyrs. 
But the objections to this view are overwhelming. For, in the first 
place, if mere confessorship were implied, we should expect to find all 
the apostles named, whereas, very remarkably, in view of the ‘Acta 
Apocrypha” of the second and third centuries, we only find those 
above mentioned. In the second place, there is the emphatic position 
between the proto-martyr and the great Roman martyrs. In the third 
place, there is the descriptive title, ‘The names of our lords the con- 
fessors and victors, and their days on which they gained their crowns,” 
“The names of our lords the confessors who were slain in the East.” 
Thus Ewald’s explanation proves quite inadequate ; and, when this is 
realized, the value of the Martyrology becomes very great; for, though 
in its present complete form it may not be earlier than the fourth 
or fifth century, yet it must represent long preéxistent Syrian custom 
and tradition. In connection with which may be noted the fact that 
the Ebionite evangelist, probably a Palestinian, places John and James 
at the head of his apostolic list (see Hilgenfeld’s Evangelia extra 
Canonem recepta, pp. 33, 35). And bearing in mind how strongly 
established was the belief in John the apostle’s demise at Ephesus, 
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from the beginning of the third century onward, it seems impossible 
for the notion of his martyrdom at Jerusalem to have crept in at any 
late date. Additional value is given to the Martyrology by the state- 
ment of Heracleon (circa 180 A. D.): “For not all the saved have 
made confession with the voice and so departed, amongst whom were 
Matthew, Philip, Thomas, Levi” (Zexts and Studies, Vol. 1, 4, p. 102). 
Surely John, too, would have been mentioned as having died a natural 
death, if his name were available. 

We now come to a third piece of evidence—that furnished in the 
New Testament itself. Christ is reported as saying to James and John : 
“Ye shall indeed drink of my cup.” If this expression stood alone, 
as it does in Matthew, one might explain it away in a vague sense; 
but, when we find it supplemented, as it is in Mark, “And ye shall 
indeed be baptized with the baptism that Iam baptized with,” bearing 
in mind the special significance of this metaphor in Luke 12:50, it 
seems difficult to avoid the inference that martyrdom in the most real 
sense is pointed to. Would the second evangelist have used such an 
expression unless the martyrdom had already taken place? Whether 
that be so or not, all the Fathers who refer to the passage acknowledge 
that martyrdom was actually intimated, but one after another they 
endeavor to escape from the difficulty by appealing to the legend that 
either at Ephesus or Rome (so variable was the legend) John was 
thrown into a caldron of boiling oil, and preserved unharmed. And 
this subterfuge is obviously inadequate; for Christ’s words, taken in 
their natural sense, require John to be martyr in fact as well as inten- 
tion, and to be baptized with the blood-baptism in the same sense as 
was James. 

Presuming these three pieces of evidence to be valid—if the 
Apocalypse be taken as apostolic—it would seem, then, that John 
fell a victim, returning to Judea from Patmos in the midst of the frenzy 
of 69 A. D. One may notice that the author of the Apocalypse refers 
to his residence at Patmos in the past tense, as though no longer there 
at the moment of writing. As to the apostolic authorship of the 
Apocalypse, however, there exists, of course, considerable doubt. The 
author only reckons himself among “ prophets,” speaking of the 
apostolic body rather from the outside (Rev. 22:9; 21:14). Illus- 
trative of which it may be noticed that in one version of the pseudo- 
Johannine Apocalypse, based in great measure on our canonical 
book, the recipient of the revelation is distinguished from the 
apostle: ‘Hear, O John, I shall sit with the twelve apostles and the 
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four-and-twenty elders; and thou thyself shalt be an elder on account 
of thy blameless life” (Tichendorf’s Apocalypses Apocrypha, p. 93). If, 
indeed, in addition to an apostolic origin, we also accept the tradition, 
first found in the Docetic Acta Johannis (ed. Max Bonnet), that the exile 
to Patmos took place in Domitian’s persecution, 95 A. D., then the evi- 
dence of the Apocalypse would tell against the idea of actual martyr- 
dom. But, as is well known, critics are now generally of opinion that 
the internal evidence points to 69 A. D.; and the value of the Docetic 
tradition, such as it is, is quite neutralized by the fact, which seems to 
have escaped notice, that in other, probably more orthodox, Acta 
Johannis— of much the same date as the Docetic (circa 170 A. D.), and 
best represented at present in the Syriac History of John —the apostle’s 
exile to Patmos is attributed, not to Domitian, but to Nero (W. Wright’s 
Apocryphal Acts, Vol. II, p. 55). The complete vagueness that existed 
as to the date of the exile is further illustrated by a subscription to our 
fourth gospel, that John was in Patmos “under Trajan” (see Alford’s 
Greek Testament, 3d ed., p. 834). In fine, it is only by combining 
the rather questionable idea of apostolic authorship with the exceed- 
ingly doubtful idea of later origin that the Apocalypse can be made 
evidentiary against the idea of John the apostle’s martyrdom in Jeru- 
salem. 

But, reverting from this digression about the Apocalypse, we have 
thus three distinct and powerful pieces of evidence as to the apostle’s 
martyrdom, viz., the statement of Papias, the ancient tradition of the 
Syrian church, and Mark’s implication written just after the time when 
John’s martyrdom took place, if take place it did; and it must be 
admitted that these authorities, taken together, are sufficiently weighty 
to warrant our tentatively assuming the fact of John’s martyrdom 
circa 70 A. D., and examining the evidence of his later residence at 
Ephesus from that standpoint. It is, of course, with regard to the 
authorship of the fourth gospel that the question is so interesting and 
important. 

To begin with, above and beyond the three pieces of positive evi- 
dence above given, there are admittedly certain grave difficulties in 
the way of the current hypothesis— difficulties surmountable by them- 
selves, but which, considered in connection with these three pieces of 
evidence, acquire a cumulative importance. Would Paul’s gloomy 
presentiments as to the Ephesian church (“I know that after my 
departure grievous wolves shall enter in,” Acts 20:29, 30) have been 
published quite in this form if the publisher knew that John the 
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apostle was in Ephesus? Are the epistles to Timothy, presuming 
them to be in their present shape post-Pauline, compatible with knowl- 
edge that John was to arrive soon after Paul’s departure? In these 
two cases our ignorance as to dates leaves any inference precarious, 
but in the following cases we seem to have a solid basis for argument. 
The author of the seven Ignatian epistles, addressing the Ephesians 
(circa 150 A. D.), cites only their connection with Paul as proof of their 
unity with the apostolic church (Ad. Zph., XII). Is this easily recon- 
cilable with the later and lengthier residence among them of another 
apostle? Would not this tone be still stranger if from the pen of the 
real Ignatius (107 or 116 A. D.), writing soon after John’s death? 
Again, while tradition is unanimous as to the residence in Ephesus of 
some celebrated John, tradition is also unanimous as to that John’s 
survival “till the days of Trajan” (98-117 A. D.); and even by taking 
the date of Trajan’s accession as the terminus ad quem, and making 
John the apostle under twenty at the crucifixion (for such supposition 
of extreme youth, however, there seems to be no foundation except the 
idea of this late survival), one cannot avoid a figure considerably 
beyond the ordinary and natural term of life. Again, is the argumen- 
tative, expostulatory, yet semi-authoritative tone of Clement’s epistle 
to the Corinthians (96 A. D.) compatible with the fact of an apostle of 
the first rank being then alive? And does not the same reasoning 
hold good with regard to the self-justificatory, laboriously critical tone 
of Luke’s address to Theophilus ? 

Such, then, is the case for John the apostle’s comparatively early 
death. It remains to examine the evidence which points in the oppo- 
site direction. Working back from Irenzus I shall endeavor to show 
that when that Father’s testimony has been reduced to its proper level, 
the remainder of the external evidence as to John the apostle’s late 
residence in Ephesus, and his direct authorship of the fourth gospel, 
crumbles away almost completely. 

Irenzus states, of course, that Papias and Polycarp were disciples 
of John the apostle; and it is equally a commonplace that Eusebius 
brought forward grave reasons to suppose that, with regard to Papias, 
Irenzeus had made a mistake (Eusebius, 7. £., I1I, 39). Over this 
well-trodden ground let us hasten. But three remarks must be made 
in passing : 

1. Eusebius did not carry his argument to its obviously necessary 
conclusion, viz., that Irenzus was equally mistaken with regard to 
Polycarp. Every scrap of evidence forthcoming shows that Papias 
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and Polycarp were contemporaries and associates, so that if, as Euse- 
bius suggests, it was some “John the elder,” not John the apostle, to 
whom Papias was disciple, then the same conclusion is almost inevi- 
table with regard to Polycarp. To this conclusion Eusebius did not 
press, for the very obvious reason that he had a powerful doctrinal 
motive for discrediting Papias, and none for discrediting Polycarp. 

2. Eusebius’ argument is commonly cited as though it depended 
entirely on his quotation from Papias, in which the name “John,” 
after occurring in an apostolic list, is repeated with the distinctive title 
“elder.” This argument by itself is indeed strong, for, by rejecting 
Eusebius’ distinction between the two Johns, Papias is made to say in 
one and the same breath that he derived information from John 
directly, and also made diligent inquiry as to John’s remarks from any 
stray-comers who had seen John! And further, Papias is made to 

represent himself at one and the same moment as the disciple of an 
apostle, and also as a painstaking gleaner, gleaning and sifting when 
Christ’s words had become rare and precious. But what is much more 
significant is the fact that Eusebius, having the whole of Papias’ writings 
before him, with their numerous citations from “John the elder,’ felt 
himself able to state most emphatically that Papias nowhere claimed 
to have anything more than second-hand information—whereas it 
would naturally seem that the overwhelming fact of having familiarly 
known such an apostle as John would have stamped itself on his writ- 
ings unmistakably. Eusebius’ distinction of the “elder” has often 
been disparaged as though only paralleled in a somewhat vague state- 
ment by Dionysius of Alexandria. But such objection is unreasonable. 
He was able to refer to the testimony of more than one previous 
writer as to the separate personality of “the elder.” And one may 
compare Afost. Const., VII, 46, “ bishop of Ephesus, John, ordained 
by me, John;” also Book of the Bee, ed. Budge, p. 104: “John, and 
John his disciple.” ‘ 

3. Irenzus considerably discredits himself by adding that, besides 
an apostle, Polycarp met many who had seen Christ. Such an idea is 
absolutely incredible in the case of a person born fifty-two years after 
the crucifixion.’ But what is of far more importance is the form in 
which Irenzus gives the following citation: ‘The elders who saw John 


4 Dr. J. Rendel Harris, to whom I am indebted for this reference, points out that, 
though the Book of the Bee is late, it incorporates material that is very early. 


$167 A. D. being the date usually given for Polycarp’s martyrdom, and his age 
being eighty-six, he would seem to have been born 81 A. D. 
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remembered to have heard from him how the Lord used to teach and 
say, ‘The days shall come when vines shall spring up, etc.’ Papias, a 
hearer of John, bears testimony to these things in writing” (Adv. 
Her., V, 33). For it is fairly evident from such form of citation that 
Papias did not tell about the vines on direct apostolic authority, but 
said that he had it from the elders who had seen John ; and this clearly 
implies that he had not seen the apostle himself. 

But is it necessary to carry these inferences about Papias farther ? 
We now have his direct evidence that John, like James, was “slain by 
the Jews;” and this being so, it is only by the highly unnatural 
hypothesis of martyrdom by Ephesian Jews— thus separating his case 
from that of James and ignoring the Syrian martyrology—that any 
room is left for Papias and the apostle to have come into contact. 

More valuable than the evidence of Irenzus is that of his contem- 
porary, Polycrates of Ephesus, for Irenzeus had left Asia Minor in boy- 
hood, and, as already seen, his recollections were not altogether reli- 
able: “Philip, one of the twelve apostles, sleeps in Hierapolis, and 
his two aged virgin daughters. Another of his daughters, who lived 
in the Holy Spirit, sleeps in Ephesus. Moreover, John who rested 
on the bosom of our Lord, who was a priest bearing the réradov, and 
martyr and teacher, he also rests at Ephesus” (Eus., #. £., III, 31). 
Polycrates’ words, taken literally, seem to imply that the beloved dis- 
ciple was not one of the Twelve, but belonged to the order of ddacxaror. 
This distinction of the beloved disciple from John the apostle, strange 
as it must now appear, would be quite natural on the part of one who, 
while accepting the fourth gospel, was also acquainted with the evi- 
dence of Papias as to the apostle’s martyrdom by the Jews. But per- 
haps this is pressing Polycrates’ words unduly. He may have shared 
Irenzeus’ error, just as, by all appearances in this passage before us, 
he confounds the two Philips ; and this view is somewhat supported by 
his use of the word “ paprivs.” 

When we get behind Irenzus and Polycrates, the next authority 
that meets us is those orthodox Acta /Johannis before mentioned, the 
source probably of the boiling-oil story, from which the Muratorian 
writer drew his famous description of the origin of the fourth gospel. 
That description, in the abbreviated form in which the Muratorian 
writer gives it, has only passed muster as credible owing to the 
obscurity of some of its phrases. When we give those phrases their 
proper significance—and this can be done by reconstructing the lost 
Acta at this point by means of the quotations given below, the first 
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and most important of which has strangely escaped notice—then the 
character of the description as purely fictitious and not at all tradi- 
tional reveals itself plainly.® 

“Cohortantibus condiscipulis,” as we now see, means that John 
went to Ephesus not late in life, but soon after the ascension, and that he 
wrote at the exhortation of Peter and Paul who came there to visit him, 
and of Andrew who had accompanied him! Understood in this connec- 
tion, “ut recognoscentibus cunctis Johannes cuncta describeret” is obvi- 
ously a mere inference from our fourth evangelist’s use of the first 
person plural (John 1:14; 21:24). What these Acéa, with their notion 
of an apostolic congress at Ephesus, prove indisputably is this, that the 
author had a fadu/a rasa to write upon. 

The Docetic Acta Johannis, referred to above (p. 732), contain 
nothing as to the origin of the fourth gospel, but it is interesting to 
notice, taking them in conjunction with the Acta Andree, that the 
author, like the author of the orthodox Acta Johannis, brought John 
to Ephesus early in life. There is something noteworthy in this. If 
either of the hagiologists had brought John to Ephesus late in life, 


6“ And they wrote and sent word to John that he too should write. But the holy 
man did not wish to write..... Then Cephas arose and took Paul with him, and 
they came to Ephesus unto John. And for five days they were persuading him to 
compose a gospel, but he was not willing, saying, ‘ When the Spirit of Holiness wills 
it I will write.’ And at night the apostles slumbered. And the Spirit of Holiness 
descended. And John took paper and wrote his gospel in one hour and gave it to 
Paul and Peter” (WRIGHT, Aprocryphal Acts of the Apostles, Vol. Il, pp. 58, 59). 

“ Andrew with John tarried in the city of Ephesus. ... . And the Lord appeared 
to Andrew in a vision... . and after relating the vision to John, etc.” (MAx Bon- 
NET, Acta Andree, p. 15). 

“John, being exhorted by his acquaintances and urged by the Spirit, wrote a 
spiritual [=inspired] gospel” (Clem. of Alexandria in Eusesius, H. £., Vol. III, p. 
14). 

“John was compelled by almost all the bishops then in Asia and by legations of 
many churches to write concerning the Savior’s divinity . ... and ecclesiastical 
history relates that when he was pressed by the brethren to write, he replied that he 
would do so if they all supplicated God in a set fast; which being done saturatus 
revelatione, he burst into that prologue ‘In the beginning,’ etc.” (JEROME’s Pref. to 
Comment. on St. Maitt.). 

John fasts three days and, falling into a divine rapture at the close, dictates the 
gospel to Prochorus (PROCHORUS, Acta Johannis). 

“The fourth gospel is by John, one of the disciples. When his fellow-disciples 
and bishops exhorted him he said, ‘ Fast with me three days, and let us relate to one 
another the revelation which we receive.’ In the same night it was revealed to 
Andrew, one of the apostles, that John should write all things in his own name with 
the corroboration of them all” (Muratorian Fragment). 
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subsequent to Paul’s last visit, then one might imagine that amid all 
their mass of fiction there was some glimmer of genuine tradition. 
But no. Neither here nor anywhere else is there the slightest account 
of John’s coming to Ephesus otherwise than as Paul’s predecessor. 
And it is an impressive fact that so firmly did this notion of the 
apostle’s early residence in Ephesus root itself that the author of the 
Transitus Marie reconciled it with the equally firm fact of the Virgin’s 
decease in Jerusalem by suggesting that John forgot all about the 
charge he received at the cross (Tischendorf’s Afocalypses, pp. 97, 115, 
116, 122, 126)! 

The next authority that presents itself is the corrupt ninth-century 
note cited by Westcott (Canon, p. 77), in which Papias is reported as 
stating that he wrote the gospel himself, John dictating “recte.” But 
this passage can be cited no longer. Corssen has recently pointed out 
irrefutably its explanation by the following parallel in a Greek catena: 


“"Twavvys . . . . ws mapédocav Hiv 6 re "Expevaios cai 'EvodBios Kai dddo 
moro. kata Siadoxnv yeyovores ioropixot . . . . trnydpevoe Td edayyéuov TO 


éavrod pabyry Ilaria.” The scribe evidently drew his knowledge, not 
from Papias direct, but partly from Eusebius’ statement about Papias 
writing down accounts received from “John the elder,” and partly 
from a very late and palpably fictitious statement that Prochorus, dis- 
ciple of John, wrote down the gospel, John dictating in an erect atti- 
tude (—‘“recte”’). (See Corssen, Monarchianische Prologe, pp. 114-17.) 

Together with this note of Dr. Westcott’s we must also abandon the 
idea that Papias gave any description at all of the composition of the 
fourth gospel. If he or any other early writer of standing had done so, we 
should surely find traces in later writers; whereas all we get is, with 
one remarkable exception, parrot-like reiteration of the almost worthless 
authorities already mentioned. Writers of the third and fourth cen- 
turies seem to have been in nearly the same destitute condition as our- 
selves. The one exception is as to the place where the fourth gospel 
was written. In Ephraem (see Moesinger, p. 286), and other authori- 
ties who probably reproduced a very early tradition, it is stated that 
“John wrote at Antioch,” just before leaving that place for Rome. 
The prevalence of such an idea suggests forcibly the absence of any 
clear evidence connecting the gospel with Ephesus. 

Lastly, there are the references to authorship in the gospel itself; 
and although it is outside the scope of this article to touch on internal 
evidence, yet these references are too intimately connected with the 
external to be passed over altogether. If Papias and Polycarp knew 
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that John the apostle perished in Jesusalem circa 70 A. D., could 
they have accepted the fourth gospel? It seems to me that the gen- 
eration next to Papias and Polycarp could have accepted it easily, 
believing that the apostle had written it at Antioch previous to 70 
A. D. (see above), or, as some authorities, misunderstanding Rev. 1: 2, 
state, during his exile in Patmos (see Alford’s Greek Testament, 3d 
ed., I, 834; Apost. Const., VIII, 16; Hippolytus, De XZ Apostolis). 
Papias and Polycarp, however, must have known the real facts of the 
case, one would think, disciples as they were of “ John the elder;” 
and if they accepted the fourth gospel, as their use of the first Johan- 
nine epistle gives reason to suppose that in some measure they did, 
then surely they must have accepted it, not as a forgery, but as a genu- 
ine, honest work of “John the elder.” It is of great importance, then, 
to ascertain whether the author of the fourth gospel really claims to 
be John the apostle. I submit that the references to authorship do 
not at all prove such a claim. 

With regard to the first of these references (John 19: 35) it has been 
often noticed that the author seems rather to distinguish himself from 
the beloved disciple: “‘ He that saw hath borne witness, and his witness 
is true, and he knoweth that he saith true.” Besides the fact that the 
idea of a man bearing such witness to his own veracity is in itself 
unnatural, there is also a slight implication in the use of the past tense 
(uepapripyxev) that the evangelist regarded the evidence of the lance 
wound as belonging to the past. Now, the author of the Revelation 
had spoken of Christ being pierced, strengthening his statement with 
vai dunv ; and several times through the book he asseverates that his 
words are “true and faithful.” He had also spoken of himself as 
having borne “witness to all those things which he saw.” May we not 
thus explain, “ he knoweth that he saith true” ? 

In the second of these references (John 21:24) it is said of the 
beloved disciple: “Otrés éorw 6 pabyris 6 paprupav mepi tovrwv kal 
ypdwas tadra, kai oidamev Sti GAnOs adrod } paptupia éoriv.”” Here again 
one notices the suggestive use of the past tense. Might not ypawas be 
another reference to the Revelation? Seeing that that book had 
described Christ as the Eternal, the Logos, and the Lamb, and that these 
are leading ideas of the gospel, might not the evangelist, combining 
the evidence of the Revelation with his own recollections of the beloved 
disciple’s words, speak of the latter as having written some of those 
things that are found in the gospel, and, through his representative, 
bearing witness concerning others? All the more might he do so if, 
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like those interpreters before mentioned, he understood Rev. 1: 2 as 
referring to some writing of the apostle’s other than the Revelation. 
Believing Christ’s promise that the Spirit of Truth would teach all 
things and bring what was forgotten to the disciples’ remembrance, 
“saturatus revelatione,” he might feel himself empowered and commis- 
sioned to restore the apostle’s missing testimony. If it is urged that 
even so there is still a suggestio falsi in ypawas tavra, this is surely taken 
away by the next clause: “ We know that his witness is true.” For as 
the evangelist several times uses such a plural (John 3:11), and as 
oldapmev is quite Johannine (cf 1 John 5:18, 19, 20), there seems to be 
no good ground for transferring these words, as is usually done, to a 
group of attesting elders. It may be added that the laudatory mode 
of reference, five times repeated, “‘whom Jesus loved,” while quite 
understandable in the mouth of John the elder, referring to the apostle, 
sounds thoroughly unnatural from the lips of the apostle himself. 

There remains that most important, but, on all grounds, most per- 
plexing passage, “If I will that he tarry till I come,” together with 
the consequent misunderstanding “ that that disciple should not die,” 
commonly taken as implying that the beloved disciple attained some 
advanced age which gave rise to expectations not fulfilled. Is this 
inference at all necessary ? Christ had promised, according to the 
synoptists, that “some of those standing here shall in no wise taste of 
death until they see the Son of Man coming ;” and however inadequate 
be the explanation that some of those whom he addressed were to wit- 
ness the downfall of Jerusalem, the same objection does not apply to 
the words of an evangelist writing a couple of decades or so after the 
eventsof70A.D. ‘Taken thus, éws épyoua: would simply imply that John, 
perhaps alone of the apostles, would survive till the siege of Jerusalem ; 
and it is probable that the expression would be specially related to, 
and corrective or explanatory of, his ardent expectation expressed so 
emphatically at the close of the Revelation: “ He that spake these 
things said, ‘Surely I come quickly.’ Even so come.” The fact that 
the second advent is kept out of sight in the fourth gospel, apparently 
by design, or rather is replaced by the idea of a continuously repeated 
advent (John 14: 3, 18, 19, 23, 28), strengthens such an interpretation 
of éws gpyoua. And the fact that in John 21:19, 20, when Peter is 
told to follow, the beloved disciple follows too, points rather to some 
interval between than to an essential difference in their fates. 

One thing, at any rate, is clearly unsatisfactory, and that is to com- 
bine, as is usually done, this fall-of-Jerusalem interpretation of éws 
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épxova with the longevity interpretation. This would force us to under- 
stand Christ’s words as equivalent to “Until I come, and thirty years 
afterward.” And further, we should be obliged to suppose that, long 
after the ws épyouar was fulfilled, John was still doubtful as to its mean- 
ing. No! If the fall-of-Jerusalem interpretation be adopted, then it 
most naturally follows that John did not survive that catastrophe (cf. 
Matt. 22: 6). 

There remains the alternative of some less personal and wider spir- 
itual suggestion in this idea of the beloved disciple tarrying (cf 1 John 
2:17, “ He who doeth the will of God tarrieth forever’’). But to go 
farther into the several possible explanations of éws épyxoua would lead 
too far afield. The object of this article was, in the light of recent 
publications, simply to review the external evidence for and against the 
idea of John the apostle’s death in Ephesus circa 100 A.D. Onthe one 
side we have little more than the belief of Irenzeus, who, owing to 
homonymy, may easily have been mistaken (just as Hegesippus, Poly- 
crates, etc., were in similar cases), and the statements in Acta Johannis, 
which are in a high degree fictitious. On the other side we have early 
historical evidence, which it is most difficult or impossible to set aside 
or explain away. F. P. BaDHaM. 


Lonpov, E. C., 
England. 


THE BEARING OF THE COMPOSITION OF THE PSALTER 
ON THE DATE OF THE FORTY-FOURTH PSALM. 





Tue church fathers of the school of Antioch—Theodore of Mop- 
suestia, Chrysostom, and Theodoret — held that this psalm was spoken 
prophetically of the age of the Maccabees. In this opinion Calvin 
concurred. Many recent interpreters have held that it is one of the 
few, the ‘internal evidence of which makes a Maccabzan origin prac- 
tically certain. Such is the opinion of von Lengerke, Hitzig, Hupfeld, 
Nowack, Perowne, Driver, Cornill, Cheyne, Baethgen, Wellhausen, and 
Kautzsch —a formidable list. W. R. Smith in the first edition of his O/d 
Testament in the Jewish Church inclined to this view,’ but in the second 
edition he recedes from it, holding that it was composed in the time of 
Artaxerxes Ochus and the persecution of Bagoses.* Some eminent 
names may be cited as authorities for other dates, thus: de Wette 
assigned it to the reign of Jehoiakim; Késters and Ewald to the sad 


*Cf. pp. 196, 197. 2 Cf. tbid., pp. 207, 208. 
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times soon after the exile, about the end of the sixth or the beginning 
of the fifth century; Lagarde to the invasion of Sennacherib; while 
Delitzsch held that it is Davidic, and was composed at the time of his 
Syrian and Ammonitish wars. Such opinions make but little impres- 
sion in comparison with the consensus in favor of a Maccabzan origin. 

Before one decides in favor of that date, however, the history of 
the compilation of the Psalter, as it can be deduced from the titles of 
psalms and colophons of books, should be considered. Many com- 
mentators have called attention to the fact that the fivefold division of 
our Psalter points to a gradual collection of the Psalms, and that 
this view is strengthened (1) by the fact that some of these collections 
rest on previous collections; (2) that the colophon at the end of Ps. 72 
indicates that when it was written no other Davidic psalms were known 
than those which preceded it, while several more occur in later parts of 
our present Psalter; and (3) that the musical names and directions in 
Books I-III of the Psalter had become obsolete when Books IV and V 
were written.> The steps of the process by which our psalm-book was 
collected have been generally recognized to be the following: (1) the 
formation of the first Davidic collection, Pss. 3-41; (2) the collection of 
the Korahitic, Asaphic, and second Davidic psalters; (3) the union of 
these into one collection, when they underwent an Elohistic editing ; 
(4) the addition of the Yahwistic appendix to this collection (Pss. 84— 
89); (5) the formation of other small collections, such as the “Songs 
of Ascent” (Pss. 120-134); (6) the collection of Books IV and V, which 
were at the first one collection, but which was based in part on previous 
collections; (7) the possible addition of some later psalms (such as 135 
—150) at the end of the Psalter ; (8) the division of the last collection into 
two books, so that the Psalter, like the Pentateuch, should consist of five 
books ; and (9) the prefixing of Pss. 2 and 1 to the whole. These several 
steps may not have occurred in this exact order, but they are to be recog- 
nized. Of these several stages in the process three stand out prominently: 


3Cf. VON LENGERKE, Die fiinf Biicher der Psalmen, 1847, pp. xxxi ff.; EWALD, 
Die Dichter des Alten Bundes, 2. Aufl., 1866, pp. 242-67; W. R. SMITH, Old Testa- 
ment in the Jewish Church, ist ed., 1881, pp. 183-205; 2d ed., 1892, pp. 195-214; 
BLEEK, /ntroduction to the Old Testament, London, 1888, Vol. II, pp. 239-41; 
PEROWNE, Zhe Psalms, 1890, Vol. I, pp. 70-83; CORNILL, Zinleitung in das Alte Test., 
1891, pp. 275 ff.; PETERS, “The Development of the Psalter,” Mew World, 1893, pp. 
285-312; KOniG, Zinlettung in das Alte Test., 1893, pp. 404 ff.; SANDAY, /uspiration, 
1893, pp. 271-3; KIRKPATRICK, “ The Psalms,” in Zhe Cambridge Bible for Schools 
and Colleges, 1892, pp. xxxix ff.; KaAuTzscH, Zhe Literature of the Old Testament, 1899, 
pp. 141-8. 
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the formation of Book I, the first Yahwistic collection ; the formation of 
the Elohistic collection (Books II and III); and the formation of Books 
IV and V, the second Yahwistic collection. As to the dates when these 
collections were completed scholars are not agreed. Von Lengerke 
thought Nehemiah might have been the collector of Book I; that the 
Elohistic portion must have been collected in the early Maccabean 
time; and that the last collection was made in the time of Simon or 
John Hyrcanus.* Ewald thought‘ that the first collection was made 
from the tenth century to the deuteronomic period in the seventh; 
that the Elohistic part was formed in Nehemiah’s time; and, on the 
basis of the composite psalm in 1 Chron. 16 : 8-36, that the Psalter was 
completed by the time of the chronicler in the last of the Persian or 
the beginning of the Greek period. W. R. Smith seemed inclined in 
the first edition of his Old Testament in the Jewish Church® to refer 
Books IV and V to the Greek and probably to the Maccabzan period ; 
the Korahitic and Asaphic collections to the times subsequent to 
Ezra and Nehemiah, admitting Pss. 44, 74, and 79 as Maccabean; 
and the Davidic collections to earlier times. In the second edition he 
held that the inferior limit of the date of the Psalter is fixed by the 
Greek version which was current in Egypt about 130 B.C.” He also 
in this edition recognized that it is difficult, on account of the literary 
history of the Psalter, to assign any psalm in Books II and III to 
a later time than the Persian period.’ Cornill holds (or held in 
1891 °) that the first book was not collected before 400 B. C., because 
the term SPW in Ps. 19:2 shows dependence on the P document. 


He further holds that the “erminus ad quem for the collection of the 
Psalter is to be found in the hymn of 1 Chron. 16: 8-36, though 
four psalms (44, 74, 79, and 83) are Maccabean in origin and were 
inserted later. He holds that the quotation of Ps. 79: 2-3 as Scripture 
in 1 Macc. 7:17 proves the Psalter as a whole to be considerably older 
than the Maccabean period. Kirkpatrick” holds that the first of 
these collections may have been begun by Solomon, and was certainly 
formed before the exile; that the second was completed about the 
time of the return; and that the third may be placed in the time of 
Ezra and Nehemiah. Dr. Peters holds” that the chronicler’s psalm 
already referred to shows that about 330 B. C. the Psalter existed in its 


4 Op. cit., pp. xxxii, xxxiii. 7P. 201. 9 Einleitung, pp. 216-18. 
5 Op. cit., pp. 256, 261-5. * Pp. 207 ff., 437 ff. *° Op. cit., pp. xliii, xliv. 


© Pp. 188 ff. ™ New World, June, 1893, p. 299. 
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present fivefold division, but that it terminated at Ps. 134. Pss. 135— 
150, he holds, were added later, because they quote from psalms now 
contained in Books IV and V. The Yahwistic appendix to the 
Elohistic portion of the Psalter indicates, he thinks, that Books II and 
III were collected between 500 and 450 B. C., while the first collection 
was probably made during the exile.” Kautzsch* holds that the first 
collection (Pss. 3-41) was arranged about the time of Ezra. Toward 
the end of the Persian age the main body of Books II and III was 
collected, to which Pss. 83-89 were added as later gleanings. The 
third collection must, he thinks, have been made considerably later, 
and contains almost exclusively the later and latest psalms down to 
Simon, the founder of the Asmonzan dynasty (142 ff. B. C.). 
Baethgen recognizes these well-defined stages in the composition of 
the Psalter, but thinks that their dates cannot be determined in detail. 
He holds that the superior limit of time is the exile and the inferior 
the date of the Greek version. 

It will be seen from this glance at scholarly opinion that much 
would be gained if we could determine the condition of the Psalter 
in the time of the chronicler. Ewald, Cornill, and Peters have held 
that the greater part of it had then been collected, and that its main 
divisions were then in existence. On the other hand, W. R. Smith 
held that “though 1 Chron., chap. 16, and 2 Chron. 6: 41-42 con- 
tain a series of passages from psalms of the third collection, there is 
no proof that the chronicler read these hymns in their place in the 
present Psalter, or even that in his days Ps. 106 existed in its present 
form.”“* Reuss’ held and Stade” holds that the hymn in 1 Chron., 
chap. 16, is a late addition to Chronicles, and that, therefore, nothing 
can be argued from it as to the date of the Psalter. 

If we view the matter in the light of historical probability, we 
should represent the course of the collection of the Psalter somewhat 
as follows: This collection is palpably the hymnal of the second 
temple; there is, therefore, a presumption in favor of the view that it 
was begun in the early days of the history of that temple. Psalm- 
books may have existed before the exile, and may have furnished some 
hymns to this early post-exilic collection, but in such an intellectually 
vigorous and creative period as that which produced the book of Job, 
the priestly legislation, and completed the Pentateuch, it is hardly 

2 New World, June, 1893, p. 306. 4 Op. cit., 2d ed., p. 202. 5§ 474. 

13 The Literature of the Old Testament, London and New York, 1899, p. 145. 

6 Geschichte Israel’s, Vol. Il, p. 215, n. 1. 
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likely that a pre-exilian psalter would be adopted without revision. 
The presence in Book I of such psalms as 16, 17, and 22, which can 
hardly have originated before the exile, points definitely to a post- 
exilian origin for this collection. The recent investigations of Van 
Hoonacker, Kosters, Cheyne, and Torrey in early post-exilian history 
make it improbable that such a collection would be made before the 
days of Ezra and Nehemiah. We are thus led to accept, on this point, 
the conclusion of von Lengerke, Cornill, and Kautzsch. The lapse of 
time necessary for the various steps of the process by which Books II 
and III were collected would occupy, one would think, most of the 
remaining years of the Persian period. When Books IV and V were 
formed, the musical terms employed in Books II and III were mostly 
obsolete ; a further considerable lapse of time is necessary to account 
for this. Thus we are brought well into the Greek period, in which no 
time appears so probable for such a collection as the period of the 
revival of national feeling under the Maccabees. This conclusion 
coincides with that of W. R. Smith and Kautzsch. 

On this view our inferior limit for the date of the Psalter is to be 
sought, not by the evidence of the book of Chronicles, but in the 
Greek version. W.R. Smith, reasoning from the prologue to Ecclesi- 
asticus, held that a Greek version of the Psalms was in existence by 
130 B. C.” Professor Sanday™ places the limit about 100 B. C., 
while Baethgen * now places it about 140 B. C. 

If now we come back to Ps. 44 and seek to determine its date, its 
position in the Psalter renders the Maccabean origin of the psalm 
highly improbable. If we apply to it the considerations which Sanday 
has applied to Ps. 79,” we must suppose that after its composition and 
before the making of the Greek version the following steps intervened : 
(1) the superscription “sons of Korah” was attached, and this was 
probably not immediately; (2) its inclusion in the Korahitic collec- 
tion; (3) the combination of the Korahitic, Asaphic, and Davidic col- 
lections into one; (4) their division into Books II and III; (5) the 
lapse of sufficient time for the musical terms in them to be forgotten ; 
(6) the collection of Books IV and V; (7) the omission of this collec- 
tion after Ps. 106, so that the Psalter should consist of five books; (8) 
the lapse of some time during which the variation of the titles of the 
psalms in the LXX from those of the Massoretic text arose. Now, if 
we suppose that Ps. 44 was composed during the earliest years of the 

17 Op. cit., p. 201. 19 Psalmen, 2d ed. 


8 Inspiration, p. 272. 2 Op. cit., p. 271. 
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persecution of Antiochus, say about 168 B. C., even if we date the 
Greek version as late as 100 B. C., the time is far too limited for all 
the steps of this process. 

This fact W. R. Smith recognized in the second edition of his Old 
Testament in the Jewish Church, where he complains that Cornill, Driver, 
and Cheyne do “ not give sufficient weight to the only sound principle 
for the historical study of the Psalter, viz., that the discussion of the 
age of the individual psalm must be preceded by an inquiry into the 
date of the several collections.”** We might now include Baethgen 
and Wellhausen in the same complaint. Smith referred the psalm, as 
we noted above, to the reign of Artaxerxes Ochus and the widespread 
insurrection in Syria and Phcenicia which was put down in Judza, 
according to Josephus, by Bagoses. Smith did not accept Josephus’ 
account of the matter, but based his theory of the widespread revolt, 
and the ruthless and sacrilegious method of its suppression — a method 
which might, he thought, justify the language of this psalm—on the 
chronicle of Eusebius and the work of Diodorus.” 

This theory supposes that the psalm originated about 350 B. C., 
and would fulfil the necessary conditions if (1) we were sure that the 
circumstances of these times were such as to warrant such language as: 
HIND JRE. WITTY BAI WIT Py “2, and (2) if vss. 2-9 
were not, as Peters* pointed out, really asong of triumph. Such words 
as: Miwon ANIA 172 Be) aba eta) ">, which even Wellhausen 
renders *™ at present, 

Thou helpest us against our foes, 

And humblest those who hate us, 
can come neither from the time of Bagoses nor from the times of the 
Maccabees. As Dr. Peters* has pointed out, the original of the psalm 
must be of comparatively early date, and its sad conclusion must be 
a later editorial expansion. We know of no period when Israelitish 
arms triumphed, between the exile and the triumphs of the Maccabees. 
As this latter period has been shown to be too late, we are forced to 
consider vss. 1-8 as an ode which celebrates some pre-exilic triumph of 
the Israelitish arms. This is the less difficult, since the next psalm (45) 
celebrates the marriage of a pre-exilian king of Israel. This we hold 
to be self-evident, in spite of the attempt of Cheyne® to refer it to the 


*P. 437. 4 “ Polychrome Bible.” 
2 Op. cit., pp. 438, 439. 5 Origin of the Psalter, pp. 166-71. 
23 New World, June, 1893, p. 302. 
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marriage of Ptolemy Philadelphus, and of Olshausen to refer it to the 
marriage of the Syrian king Alexander to Cleopatra (1 Macc. 10:57, 
58). It may be urged that the similarity between the opening of 
Ps. 44 and Pss. 78, 89, and 105, which review the history of Israel, 
would lead one to suppose that this historical retrospect betrays a post- 
exilian habit of mind. We might thus argue if we had only Ps. 105, 
for it is based on the combined narratives of J, E, and P, but surely 
such psalms might have been written at any time after the J and E 
documents had been composed. Ps. 78, as Briggs has pointed out,” 
mentions the seven plagues of J, the manna and quails of J, and the 
miracles of clearing the sea and the water from the rock from E. Since 
it omits the plagues of E, Briggs concludes that it was written before 
J and E wereunited. If, then, we suppose vss. 2—9 of Ps. 44 to be pre- 
exilic, it is easy to account for the position of the psalm in the Psalter. 

We have further to note that vss. 2-9 form about one-third of the 
psalm, and that they are marked off by the musical direction rD0. 
Wellhausen divides the remaining portion into two nearly equal parts 
at vs. 17, so that the poem, as it now stands, consists of three strophes 
of nearly equal length: the first, this ode of triumph which we have 
discussed ; the second, a complaint called forth by the defeat of the 
national arms—a complaint couched in such terms that it fits very well 
an unsuccessful revolt ; and the third, a complaint of a religious per- 
secution : “‘ For thy sake we are continually killed off.” Now, of these 
three strophes only the first and second are separated by mo; it is 
wanting between the second and third. This difference is as old as 
the LXX, which writes dayadpao after vs. 9, but nowhere else in the 
psalm. The first strophe fits pre-exilic conditions, the second the con- 
ditions of the time of Bagoses, and the third the conditions of the 
Maccabezan revolt. Now, I would suggest that these facts point to the 
following history for the psalm, viz.: a pre-exilic ode of triumph was 
in the days of Bagoses given another strophe to make the psalm express 
the feelings of the Israel of that period, and the term mdo was then 
placed between the two strophes. In the time of the Maccabees the 
third strophe was added, but at this time the term do was but little 
understood, and the expander omitted to insert it. - 


GEorGE A. BARTON. 
BRYN MAwR COLLEGE, 


Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


% Hexateuch, p. 148. 
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LECTURES AND Essays ON NATURAL THEOLOGY AND Etuics. By 
WiLL1aAM WALLACE, late Fellow of Merton College, and 
Whyte’s Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Oxford. Edited, with a Biographical Introduction, by 
Edward Caird, Master of Balliol College, Oxford. Oxford: 
At the Clarendon Press, 1898. Pp. xl+ 556. 12s. 6d. 


Tuis book being composite in character, it may be well to state its 
contents at the outset. The master of Balliol contributes a biograph- 
ical introduction of thirty-four pages. Then follow such of Wallace’s 
“Gifford Lectures” as were found in condition for publication. The 
Gifford courses, delivered at Glasgow in 1894-5, consisted of twenty-four 
lectures. Only three of the first course are reproduced. Of the second 
course we have nine lectures— the first and second, and the sixth to 
the twelfth inclusive. This portion occupies rather more than one- 
third of the present volume. A series of nine ‘“ Essays in. Moral 
Philosophy” follows. ‘The titles are: “‘Our Natural Rights ;’’ “ Person 
and Personality ;” “Responsibility ;” “‘ Duty ;” “ Hedonism ;” “ Utilita- 
rianism ;” “The Ethics of Socialism ;” ‘‘The Relations of Fichte and 
Hegel to Socialism ;” “The Legal, Social, and Religious Sanctions of 
Morality.” This is the longest section of the book, and runs to 269 
pages. The concluding part, entitled ‘Critical Essays,” consists of a 
paper on Lotze, and reviews of Nietzsche and the Hegelian dialectic, 
already familiar to readers of the specialist magazines. 

A book constituted thus labors under patent disadvantages. These, 
indeed, are so obvious that many may be inclined to pass by on the 
other side. But it ought to be emphasized that, for special reasons 
peculiar to Wallace’s case, these very disadvantages prove a positive 
gain in the present instance. By temperament Wallace was a reserved 
and, to mere acquaintances, somewhat uncompanionable Scot. This 
strain so far reproduced itself in his books that he may be said never 
to have let himself go. But in these fragments, so far unrevised, the 
man reveals himself as nowhere else. To be brief, the Lectures and 
Essays take equal rank with the famous elucidations of Hegel, and 
serve to render us more acutely sensible of the irreparable loss sus- 
tained in his tragic and untimely death. 
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Remembering that he had been in active philosophical service since 
his twenty-fifth year— 1868 — the mass of Wallace’s published work is 
not great. The translations of Hegel, with the splendid prolegomena ; 
the little books on Epicureanism, Kant, and Schopenhauer, are all 
that remain. When we think of their quality and learn that Wallace 
was about to exchange the teacher’s for the writer’s life, we realize 
our loss. All his books, the memorial volume possibly most, are 
marked by those peculiar characteristics which struck one so forcibly 
in his lecturing. An intense personality, with originality amounting 
almost to genius and chastened by splendid training, enthralled the 
hearer. I heard him for the first time in the early eighties, and the 
impression remains perfectly fresh today. His subject was Boethius. 
He spoke for considerably over an hour without a single note and 
without the faintest hesitation, showing marvelous command of the 
facts and profound insight into the complicated problems connected 
with his theme. Mr. Caird summarizes the method thus: “He seemed 
to gain unusual power of putting himself ex rapport with his audience 
and of communicating to them, by a kind of infection, his own vivid 
perception of his subject as it rose before his mind in the moment of 
delivery. His hearers seemed to be receiving thought in the making, 
and not as the cut-and-dried product of the study. The play of his 
mind upon the questions discussed, the strange touches of humor with 
which his discourse was lighted up, the subtle beauty and conclusive- 
ness of expression which he often attained, and through it all the grav- 
ity and earnestness of his manner, produced an impression which was 
unique of its kind” (p. xxi). Something of this peeps out in all 
his books, the Schopenhauer for example; but in this latest volume 
there is an intimacy that one misses in the more formal works. Thus 
its extraordinary suggestiveness need be no surprise. On the whole, 
nothing has been produced by the British idealistic school in which 
the essential principle of Plato and Hegel is used in more masterly 
fashion. Disengaged from the formalism with which Hegel is so com- 
monly and wrongly associated, the moving spirit has refreshing liberty 
here. This impression of freedom from scholastic trappings is height- 
ened, of course, by Wallace’s picturesque style. It must be counted 
for righteousness to the Scottish idealists that they write well; for this 
they have to thank their literary interests. No one possessed these 
more than Wallace, and it is a thousand pities that his projected work 
on the revolution poets remained a mere project. 

Theologians will find a rich harvest in these Gifford Lectures ; 
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preachers can obtain many a hint from these moral essays; and all 
thoughtful men will be the better for perusal of these pages, in which 
an intrepid and rarely endowed spirit grapples with the deep things 
of life. 

It ought to be said that Mr. Caird’s part is admirably done, as is 
all work that loving care prompts. The single improvement we 
demand is an index. R. M. WENLEY. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Dit GOTTESBEWEISE BEI THOMAS VON AQUIN UND ARISTOTELES. 
Erklart und vertheidigt von Dr. EuGen Rowres. KéGln: 
Verlag und Druck von J. P. Bachem, 1898. Pp. viii + 305. 
M. 5. 

Tuis learned work on theism bears the imprimatur of the vicar- 
general of the archbishopric of Cologne, and may be taken to rep- 
resent well the current Catholic apologetics. The author’s object 
appears to be, first of all, to set forth effectively, for the guidance of 
his readers, the time-tested arguments for the existence of God ; sec- 
ondly, to defend these arguments against the attacks that have been 
made upon them from various quarters; and, thirdly, to promote the 
study of the writings of Thomas Aquinas, the greatest of the scho- 
lastic theologians, and of Aristotle, the supreme authority of scholas- 
ticism in dialectics, philosophy, and science. The chief value of the 
work seems to me to consist in the author’s demonstration of the fact 
that Thomas Aquinas drew his arguments for the existence of God 
directly or indirectly from the great Greek philosopher. He has taken 
great pains to gather the passages from Aristotle upon which Thomas’ 
arguments are based, giving carefully the sources of the passages 
cited. The arguments on which the author collates the statements of 
Thomas and Aristotle are (1) that from change in cosmic things: 
whatever is moved is moved by something else. The first mover is 
God. This physical principle is applied to the movement of the 
spheres : everything moved is divisible ; the movement of the whole 
depends upon the movement of the parts ; the activity and the wisdom 
of God are proved by the cosmic movement and order. (2 and 3) 
The arguments from the activity of cosmic things and from their rise 
and passing away: there must be an eternal subsistence back of this 
activity, this rise and passing away of finite things, and such eternal 
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subsistence is God. (4) Argument from the stages to perfection: the 
ne plus ultra is God. (5) The argument from design in nature. Each 
of these arguments the author discusses with remarkable fulness of 
learning, pointing out the objections that have been raised, and the 
modifications suggested by the great thinkers of ancient, medieval, 
and modern times. The final division of the work is devoted to the 
refutation of the objections of Kant and Trendelenburg to these 
arguments for the existence of God. The arguments of Thomas 
Aquinas derived from Aristotle are, it need scarcely be said, the com- 
monplaces of modern theistic discussion, and are usually designated 
“cosmological,” “ontological,” and “teleological.” It does not 
appear to the reviewer that the author has made any important contri- 
bution to the argument for the existence of God, but he has given a 
clear and concise statement of the original forms in which these argu- 
ments were presented, and has sought to show their continued validity. 
Though written by a Roman Catholic, the work contains little or noth- 
ing that Protestants of the more conservative type would find objec- 
tionable. ALBERT HENRY NEWMAN. 


MCMASTER UNIVERSITY, 
Toronto, Canada. 


GESCHICHTE DER NEUEREN DEUTSCHEN PHILOSOPHIE SEIT HEGEL. 
Ein Handbuch zur Einfiihrung in das philosophische Studium 
der neuesten Zeit. Von Otro Siezert, Ph.D. Géttingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1898. Pp. vii+496. M. 7.50. 


Dr. SIEBERT’S history is stimulating to the imagination. A picture 
comes to us. A pedagogue is in his chair, and his class in ‘“ German 
philosophy since Hegel” is seated before him in the best of order. 
The lesson begins. First question : ‘‘Who was Bobrik ?” Answer: 
“He was one of the ‘other Herbartians.’” Second question: ‘When 
was he born?”” Answer: “The text does not say.” Third question : 
“What did he write?” Answer: “ De idets innatis sive puris pro prin- 
cipits habitis; Freie Vortrdge ber Aesthettk, and one other work which I 
forget.” Fourth question : ‘To what school did Karl Schwarz belong ?” 
Answer: “To the school of Schleiermacher.” And fifth question : 
“What was his principal work ?”” But this no one can recall, and with 
permission from the desk all open their books, and, after finding the 
school of Schleiermacher, begin to hurry down the paragraph headings, 
which are alphabetically arranged, searching for Schwarz. 
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And what they find need not concern us, but that Dr. Siebert has 
written a book remarkably well adapted for their use does concern us. 
He has written a book that for completeness of treatment and for mere 
convenience in use rivals anything of which we have knowledge. Has 
he left anybody out? Is there any question, except that about the birth 
of Bobrick and perhaps one or two others, that cannot be answered, so 
to speak, merely by resort to the alphabet ? A conscientious, thoroughly 
objective, compendious work — that is the best and worst to be said of 
it; a work which is closely comparable with Ueberweg’s history; a 
very good record, but a most unsatisfactory history ; and a very ingeni- 
ous tool, but inadequate as philosophy. 

Besides an introduction and a conclusion, there are three parts. 
The first has separate chapters for the Hegelian school, the speculative 
theists, the Herbartians, the schools of Schleiermacher, Fries, Baader, 
and Beneke, Schopenhauer and his following, Trendelenburg, and the 
revival of Thomism and other earlier systems; the second, for material- 
ism, the rise of the natural sciences, and positivism ; and the third, for 
neo-Kantianism and the recent efforts of such men as Kirchmann, Sig- 
wart, Fechner, Lotze, Teichmiiller, Hermann Siebeck, and Eucken at 
system-building. As has been intimated, the treatment is mechanical 
throughout. Records, however well done, cannot be made on any 
other plan. But accuracy goes with mechanical method, and Dr. Sie- 
bert’s book is certainly a book to have and use, if not to read. To 
employ a well-worn antithesis, it is a photograph, not a painting, and 
its perspective has the distortion of photography instead of the illumi- 
nating exaggeration of art. 

The “ conclusions” of the book are the best witnesses to its char- 
acter. These amount to three. First—and I give the German in 
order to hide the commonplaceness, so far as possible: “ Ein reiches 
Geistesleben ist an unserem Auge voriibergezogen, die Anschauungen 
und Lebensauffassungen der gréssten Geister und Denker unseres 
Jahrhunderts sind uns deutlich geworden. Als die grossen Heroen 
Kant, Fichte, Schelling und Hegel vom Schauplatz getreten waren, 
schien es zunachst, als sollte die produktive Kraft der Philosophie 
erschépft sein... . . Es ist anders gekommen; denn das mensch- 
liche Geistesleben fiihlt sich nicht an gewisse, ein fiir alle Mal abgesteckte 
Bahnen und Geleise gebunden” (p. 470). Then, secondly, there is a 
rapid review of the contents of the book. This occupies about a dozen 
pages (471-82) and closes with an interesting estimate of Rudolph 
Eucken. In the author’s opinion Eucken is “the most noteworthy 
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systematic philosopher of today.” And, thirdly, to venture a transla- 
tion that is free withal: “‘ The business of the philosophy of the future is 
no abstract metaphysics that loses itself in what is only empty and 
barren, but extraction of a spiritual life from the inner and outer 
experiences of humanity. The instability, whether of rationalism or 
materialism, of realism or positivism, cannot but lead to a spiritual 
reality back of what appears to the senses; and this reality philosophy 
has to seek. Using the rich harvest of recent historical study, philoso- 
phy must strive for a standpoint that will transcend the detached notions 
of one time or another, transfiguring the world and bringing new forces 
into life. But to this end great power of comprehension .. . . and 
bold leadership are indispensable” (pp. 483-4). 

Such “conclusions” —the tribute to what has been, the summary, 
and the exhortation or prophecy —are eminently respectable, but, with- 
out meaning to underrate a book that has cost a great deal of labor and 
that is very well done so far as it goes, we are bound to say that they do 
not seem to us to represent very much achievement. They are very 
near to being conclusions in place and form only, not in substance. 
But has the historian a right to draw conclusions that are substantial ? 
All depends upon what history is. If it is only objective record, cer- 
tainly not. Of course, objective records are useful, but it is perhaps 
the chief burden of this review that history, or even Geschichte, is a 
name that calls for other usage in these times. 


ALFRED H. LuLoyp. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Tue DivinE Drama. The Manifestation of God in the Uni- 
verse. By GRaNvILLE Ross Pike. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1898. Pp. 378. $1.50. 


Tuis, which is a thoroughly modern statement of theoretical and 
practical religion, is such a book as many Christians have declared to 
be impossible. It is strictly monistic in philosophy and unswervingly 
evolutionary in theory, while at the same time it is searchingly ethical 
in effect and profoundly religious in spirit. The doctrine is very sim- 
ple. God, who is conscious and self-determined love and goodness, is 
perpetually bringing forth all existence from his own being. All exist- 
ence is spiritual, since it is the offspring of God and expresses God ; and 
God is moving on through the successive changes of his universe, to the 
production of what is more and more spiritual and like himself, until, 
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having produced man, he shall have brought him to his own full fellow- 
ship and likeness. To man, therefore, as a spirit, God is true father 
and natural home; sin is “contrary to the very heart of the universe ;” 
the will and character of God, revealed in Christ most clearly, form the 
law of living, and fraternal life with his fellows is the only right and 
normal social life. In this manner the relation of God to his creatures 
is made the key to the meaning of the unconscious world, the ground 
of ethics, the inspiration of religion, the basis of society, and the hope 
of mankind. The author makes the social life of man as important 
in religion as the personal. He traces out the manifold applications 
of his one principle in the relations of men, and treats the pressing 
social problems as elements in the religious life, bringing to them all 
the one solution. 

The book is thus an important sign of the times, and a hopeful one. 
Perhaps some readers may doubt whether the combination of monism, 
evolution, ethics, and religion can be consistently held ; but the author’s 
main position, stated in the first few pages, should be carefully con- 
sidered before the possibility is denied. We have no pantheism here: we 
have a God in whom alone is the perfect personality, acting himself out in 
the universe, and training human persons, through ethics and religion, 
for his own fellowship. It is plain that we have here a strong and 
joyful utterance of ethical] fidelity and Christian faith, coming from a 
realm of thought where such utterances have not generally been 
expected. In this all Christians should rejoice. 

WILLIAM N. CLARKE. 


COLGATE UNIVERSITY, 
Hamilton, N. Y. 


THE RELIGION OF BABYLONIA AND AssykIA.*_ By Morris JASTROw, 
Jr., Pu.D., Professor of Semitic Languages in the University 
of Pennsylvania. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1898. Pp. xvi + 
780. $3. 


As JasTRow remarks in his preface, the time has not yet come for 
an exhaustive treatise on the religion of Babylonia and Assyria. The 
time has come, however, for gathering together, arranging, and sys- 
tematizing the results already obtained, and for giving them to the 
public in convenient and readable form. Jastrow has attempted to do 
this, and, in our opinion, he has performed this most difficult task 


*“ Handbooks on the History of Religions.” 
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well. In addition he has given us many valuable original suggestions, 
and he has offered solutions to several difficult problems. 

The author takes up his subject in three main divisions: I, the 
pantheon on the basis of the historical inscriptions ; (1) the old Baby- 
lonian period ; (2) the middle period, or the pantheon in the days of 
Hammurabi; (3) the Assyrian pantheon ; and (4) the latest, or neo- 
Babylonian period. II, the religious literature. III, the religious 
architecture, the history of the temples, and the cult. A general esti- 
mate is given in the last chapter, followed by a bibliography’ and 
complete index. 

In order to show the scope of the work I give the table of con- 
tents in a footnote.’ The religious element shows itself in all branches 
of the Babylonio-Assyrian literature, and hence a sketch of Babylonio- 
Assyrian religion is almost synonymous with a sketch of the literature. 
A glance at the contents given below will show how true this statement 
is. This fact renders the subject a most difficult one. It is simply 
impossible for one man to know all these texts equally well. As in 
the case of the lexicon, so also in history and religion, it is necessary 
for different men to specialize in different fields. This has been done, 
and Jastrow has devoted himself to the task of arranging their results. 
The method employed by the author seems to be the best one possible 
for the present. It renders necessary a great amount of repetition. I 
am inclined to think, however, that by this repetition the author has 
given us a clearer historical setting than we would have had otherwise. 

?Compiled under the following heads: i, (2) Excavations and Decipherment, (6) 
History, (¢) Origin and General Aspects of Babylonian-Assyrian Culture, (@) Bibli- 
ography ; ii, General Works and Articles on the Religion of Babylonia and Assyria; 
iii, Pantheon, Gods, Spirits, Heroes; iv, Religious Texts; v, Cosmology; vi, The 
Gilgamesh Epic; vii, Beliefs, Legends, Ethics, and Special Phases of the Religion ; 
viii, Temples and Cults; ix, Bearings on the Old Testament and General Influence. 

3i, Introduction; ii, The Land and the People; iii, General Traits of the Old 
Babylonian Pantheon; iv, Babylonian Gods Prior to the Days of Hammurabi; v, 
The Consorts of the Gods; vi, Gudea’s Pantheon; vii, Summary; viii, The Pantheon 
in the Days of Hammurabi; ix, The Gods in the Temple Lists and in the Legal and 
Commercial Documents; x, The Minor Gods in the Period of Hammurabi; xi, Sur- 
vivals of Animism in the Babylonian Religion; xii, The Assyrian Pantheon; xiii, The 
Triad and the Combined Invocation of Deities; xiv, The Neo-Babylonian Period ; xv, 
The Religious Literature of Babylonia; xvi, The Magical Texts ; xvii, The Prayers and 
Hymns; xviii, Penitential Psalms; xix, Oracles and Omens; xx, Various Classes of 
Omens; xxi, The Cosmology of the Babylonians; xxii, The Zodiacal System of the 
Babylonians; xxiii, The Gilgamesh Epic; xxiv, Myths and Legions; xxv, The Views 
of Life after Death; xxvi, The Temples and the Cult; xxvii, Conclusion; with a 
map, bibliography, and index. 
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There is great uncertainty at almost every step. The material at 
hand for deciding many and important points is often meager and 
often in a very poor state of preservation. Conjecture—even pure 
guesswork — is often necessary. Many theories must be built on very 
unsatisfactory foundations. Hence it is impossible to follow the author 
in many places. One must, however, admit that he is generally very 
conservative in his opinions and in the statement of them. 

The chapter on “The Temples and the Cult” is very interesting, and 
the author has given us much new material on the subject. His views 
on the Gilgamesh epic are well presented in his article on “ Adam and 
Eve in Babylonian Literature” :* “The Gilgamesh epic is, as I trust 
I have satisfactorily established in my work on The Religion of Baby- 
lonia and Assyria, a composite production in which various tales origi- 
nally independent have been interwoven. The hero of the epic is 
Gilgamesh, but incidents are introduced into the adventures of Gilga- 
mesh with which originally he had nothing to do, and which formed 
no part of his career. Gilgamesh becomes a favorite personage to 
whom floating traditions were attached, in part by popular fancy and 
in part by the deliberate efforts of literary compilers. In this epic 
faint historical traditions are introduced, but so blended with nature- 
myths that Gilgamesh appears now as an earthly ruler and again as a 
solar deity. That such a personage as Gilgamesh once existed there is 
every reason to believe. The theory of creatio ex nithilo will not suffice 
for the rise of legendary lore.” The amalgamation of the old Bel 
(En- lil) with Marduk—the transfer of Bel’s name and powers as god 
of Nippur to Marduk, the god of Babylon — is well set forth. 

Of great interest to students of the religion of the Old Testament 
are the author’s views (some old, some new) on the following subjects : 
parallelism between Adam and Eabani and between Adam and Adapa; 
between Eve and Ukhat ;5 the third chapter of Genesis and the Adapa 
legend; similarity of creation-epic with the biblical account; Old 
Testament points of contact with Gilgamesh epic, with deluge story ; 
Parnapishtim bears more resemblance to Lot than to Noah ; Gilgamesh 
and Samson, Ishtar and Delila; Shurippak and Sodom; parallelism 
between Moses and Sargon I.; Hebrew Shé6l and Babylonian Shualu ; 
Solomon’s temple and the sacred quarter in Nippur; “sea” and 


4 American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures, Vol. XV, July, 1899, 
Pp. 193-214. 

5 Cf. JAsTROw, “ Adam and Eve in Babylonian Literature,” American Journal of 
Semitic Languages and Literatures, July, 1899. 
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Apsi; Hebrew-Babylonian custom of inquiring of the dead; concep- 
tions of nether-world in Old Testament and Babylonian literature; 
libations of oil and sacrifices in Old Testament and Babylonian litera- 
ture; teraphim and Assyrio-Babylonian amulets ; Hebrew and Baby- 
lonian New Years; Purim and the Babylonian festival of the fifteenth 
of Adar; Ashera and tree-worship in Babylonia; Dibbarra epic and 
“The Battles of Yahweh ;” influence of Babylonian religion on Juda- 
ism, on Christianity ; mediation; Hammurabi and the Hebrew-Christian 
notion of Messianic time; etc., etc. 

As stated above, there is much repetition, a great part of which is 
necessary ; there is much uncertainty in many places; there are weak 
foundations for many theories. On the other hand, the author is the 
first to discuss scientifically the mass of material at hand. He has 
edited this material and has made many valuable additions to it. He 
has placed all students of Assyrio-Babylonian under a deep debt to 
him, and it is hoped that he will long be spared to carry on his work 
in this field. 


ROBERT FRANCIS HARPER. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


ZORVASTER, THE PROPHET OF ANCIENT IRAN. By A. V. WILLIAMS 
Jacxson. New York: The Macmillan Co. (for the Colum- 
bia University Press), 1899. Pp. xxiv-+314, and map. $3. 


PROFESSOR JACKSON, who stands as the foremost, or rather the only, 
Iranian specialist in this country, presents us here with an imposing 
work designed for a wider circle, rightly counting upon a general 
interest in the life of the great prophet of Iran. For that Zoroaster 
was a historical personage, and no mere legendary figure, the author 
has no doubt. And, indeed, since Darmesteter’s death there is prob- 
ably no scholar of note who would deny that behind the semi-mythical 
picture of the later literature there looms the outline of an actual 
reformer, the creator of a new worship. But Professor Jackson goes 
much farther. He believes that the traditional accounts of Zoroaster’s 
life, however much overlaid with legend, contain enough of truth to 
give us a fair idea of his career, and, accordingly, what he offers us is, 
as he explains in the preface, “a biographical study based on tradi- 
tion.” 

Zoroaster is represented as born in the seventh century B. C. in 
Media. His ancestry is given to the fourteenth generation, also his 
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wives and children. The prophecies, the miracles before and at his 
birth, the stories of his childhood and youth, are recounted. At thirty 
begins the period of his ministry. The revelation on the banks of 
the Daiti, the visions, the earliest preachings and pilgrimages are 
brought before us. Then follow the events leading up to the conver- 
sion of King Vishtaspa (Gushtasp), destined to become the “ Constan- 
tine of Zoroastrianism.” The establishment of the new religion 
throughout Iran is followed by the holy wars waged against the 
infidel Turanians. These are described in detail, with accompanying 
plans of the arrangements of the troops in the various battles. Finally 
are given the accounts of Zoroaster’s death, the Iranian tradition rep- 
resenting him as perishing at Balkh by the hand of a Turanian, in his 
seventy-seventh year. 

All this is narrated in an enviable style, and with such vividness that 
one might seem to be reading a life of Mohammed. The inevitable 
criticism, and one which the author has himself foreseen, is that the 
picture is too realistic. Not but that such an accurate account of the 
traditional conception of Zoroaster’s life is well worthy of presentation 
for its own sake anda welcome contribution. But this is not, we believe, 
what will be expected by the general reader or the student of religious 
history, and if taken as anything more than this will be misleading. 
There is much, it is true, that is subjective in our individual attitude 
toward tradition, but certainly the reviewer is not alone in feeling that, 
as is the case with so many of the great figures of antiquity, any 
attempt to reconstruct the personal events of Zoroaster’s life beyond 
the vaguest outlines is absolutely hopeless. The Pahlavi, Persian, and 
Arabian chronicles from the ninth to the thirteenth century are no 
better sources for the life of Zoroaster than the Shah Namah for the 
history of ancient Iran. It is the legendary Iran, and it is the 
legendary Zorvaster. All that we can hope to know of the real 
Zoroaster is what we can surmise from the history of the religion 
which he founded and the meager personal information to be gleaned 
from the earliest portions of the sacred writings. No one is more 
competent than Professor Jackson to discuss the history of Zoroastrian- 
ism, but in the work before us he touches this but lightly, reserving it 
for treatment elsewhere, doubtless referring to his forthcoming article 
on the Iranian religion in the Grundriss der iranischen Philologie. So 
on p. 12 he says: “The question of his religious beliefs, teaching, and 
philosophy can be dealt with only incidentally, as this is reserved for 
treatment in another work;” p. 83: “The problem of the exact lands 
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and territories concerned, and at how early a period Persia proper is 
to be included, requires discussion elsewhere ;” similarly pp. 141, 177. 
We venture the opinion that his treatment of “ Zoroastrianism” will 
present a much truer picture of its founder, and one of far greater 
interest and importance to the general student, than the present work 
on “ Zoroaster.” 

The second half of the volume is devoted to a series of appendices 
of a more technical nature, some of them being reprints of articles by 
the author published in the Journal of the American Oriental Society 
and elsewhere. The subjects dealt with are: “Suggested Explanations 
of Zoroaster’s Name,” ‘‘On the Date of Zoroaster,” “Dr. West’s 
Tables of Zoroastrian Chronology,” “ Zoroaster’s Native Place and the 
Scene of his Ministry,” “Classical Passages Mentioning Zoroaster’s 
Name,” “Allusions to Zoroaster in Various Other Older Literatures,” 
“Notes on Sculptures Purported to Represent Zoroaster.” It is of the 
greatest value to have all this material brought together in convenient 
form. No collection of anything like the same fulness is to be found 
elsewhere, and whether or not one agree with all the conclusions 
deduced from it, everyone will welcome and profit by such a store- 
house of information. The questions of the most vital interest are 
those of Zoroaster’s date and the scene of his activity, and we may 
speak here briefly of the former. 

One set of traditions, chiefly classical, place Zoroaster’s date at 
6000 B. C., which simply means that he was thought of as antedating 
any known historical period. The Iranian tradition, on the other 
hand, represents him as living about three hundred years before Alex- 
ander, or more exactly, according to West’s corrected chronology, as 
born 660 B.C. Until recent years scholars have paid no serious atten- 
tion to either tradition, and have set an approximate date which seemed 
best fitted to what was known or believed as to the rise and spread of 
the religion. Many,among them Geldner and Jackson, have hit upon 
1000 B.C. as a fair approximation. But recently Geldner has expressed 
the opinion that Vishtaspa, the patron of Zoroaster, might well be 
identical with the historical Vishtaspa (Hystaspes), the father of Darius. 
And now Jackson, though opposed to this identification, is strongly 
inclined to trust the traditional date and place Zoroaster’s activity in 
the second half of the seventh century. As to the connection with 
the father of Darius, if anything is clear as to the scene of Zoroaster’s 
activity and the home of the earliest Zoroastrian writings, it is that it 
was not Persia. Nor, indeed, does the tradition make any such 
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identification. But even as late a date as the second half of the seventh 
century brings us into serious difficulties, if not to a veritable paradox. 
In the incriptions of Darius the Auramazda worship appears as the 
established state religion. There is. nothing to indicate that it is of 
recent origin. On the contrary it is generally assumed that, in so far 
as it differs from the religion of the Avesta, this is due to an independ- 
ent development of the oldest type. Our author, to be sure, defers 
the consideration of the problems regarding the Zoroastrianism of 
the Achemenian kings (p. 177), but we do not understand that he 
is one of the few who regard the Auramazda worship, as seen in the 
old Persian inscriptions, as wholly independent of Zoroastrianism. 
Moreover, the language of the Gathds is certainly on a more primitive 
stage of development than the Old Persian, and, again, the use of the 
two names in either order (Mazda Ahura or Ahura Mazda), or of one 
alone, is earlier than the Old Persian A*uramazda*. Now, it is objected 
that we have no means of measuring accurately the rapidity of either 
religious or linguistic development, and this is true. But the fact 
remains that we should naturally assume a longer period than is admis- 
sible if we accept the traditional date for Zoroaster. Another consid- 
eration is the probable Zoroastrianism of the Median dynasty, coupled 
with the fact that here, too, it would have to be an importation, if we 
locate the scene of Zoroaster’s activity in the East, as does the author, 
rightfully we think. 

It will not be impossible for Professor Jackson in his history of 
the religion to present these various problems in a way not inconsistent 
with his notion of Zoroaster’s date, but it will be a forced process, and 
the question arises whether the tradition is of sufficient value to make 
this course desirable. In our opinion it is not, and we note with 
interest that in two recent works which are mentioned by the author in 
the bibliography, but which arrived too late to be used in the body of 
the work, the older date is retained. So Tiele in his Religion bei den 
tranischen Volkern, p. 49, thinks that the oldest parts of the Young 
Avesta cannot be much later than 800 B. C., the Gathas a couple of 
centuries earlier. And Oldenberg in a popular article on Zoroaster 
gives his date as abuut goo—800. 


CaRL DARLING BUCK. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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SETHIANISCHE VERFLUCHUNGSTAFELN AUS Rom. Herausgegeben 
von RicHAaRD Wonscu. Leipzig: Druck und Verlag von B. 
G. Teubner, 1898. Pp. v+123. M. 5. 


Wwtnscu’s monograph is based on certain imprecatory inscriptions, 
which are preserved in the Museo Kircherianoin Rome. The inscrip- 
tions in question are scratched, more or less roughly, on sheets of lead 
which where found about fifty years ago in a columbarium on the 
Appian Way. The largest of the sheets, when unrolled, measure 
about fifteen by ten centimeters, but many of them are preserved in 
such a fragmentary form that they cannot be restored. It is difficult 
even to determine their number, but Wiinsch thinks there are forty- 
eight. Five of the inscriptions are in Latin and the rest in Greek, 
while almost all of them contain many symbolical characters. 
About a third of the book is taken up with the inscriptions, some of 
which are reproduced in facsimile, and the author’s comments on them. 
The rest of the work contains a discussion by the author of such points 
in palzography, orthography, and religious history as are suggested by 
the tablets. A safe basis for the discussion of these questions is 
secured by establishing the fact that the inscriptions belong to the 
early part of the fifth century A.D. To the paleographist these speci- 
mens of cursive writing will be of very lively interest, and those in 
Latin will invite comparison with the Pompeian writing of four cen- 
turies earlier. The student of popular Latin and Greek will also find 
a great deal of valuable material in them. Some of the points of 
interest in this field, but not all of them, are noted by the author in 
the commentary and index. A discussion of this portion of the mono- 
graph would, however, hardly be in place here. The readers of this 
JournaL will probably turn with the greatest interest to chap. v, in 
which the religious side of these inscriptions is treated. In this chap- 
ter the practice of invoking the wrath of the gods of the lower world 
on specified individuals by setting down imprecations on leaden sheets 
is traced from its earliest appearance in the Greco-Roman world, in 
the fifth century B. C., down to the period of the leaden sheets found 
on the Appian Way. A study of the symbols found on the sheets 
makes it apparent that the writers of these imprecations belonged to a 
sect of Gnostics, who tried to bring down on the heads of their enemies, 
who were in most cases rival charioteers, the wrath of the god Seth 
(Egypt. Se¢). The figure of this god with the head of an ass, which 
characterizes him, appears on many of the sheets. Seth is the antithe- 
sis of Osiris, and represents the principle of evil. Later on there arose 
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a confusion between him and Seth, the son of Adam. Since Abel 
and the descendants of Cain perished, the human race can be traced to 
Seth, the son of Adam, or the “son of man,” as he was thought of. 
Now, the application of this title to both Seth and Christ brought 
with it the danger of confusion. Such a confusion the author thinks 
took place, with the resulting amalgamation of the symbols of the 
cross and the head of the ass. In this way Wiinsch throws a new 
light on the celebrated graffitto of the Palatine, and makes it highly 
probable that that figure was not intended to deride a Christian com- 
rade, but was the appropriate symbol of a particular religious sect. 
This brief outline may give some little idea of the rich material and 
the scholarly discussions which Wiinsch’s monograph contains. 


FRANK F. ABBOTT. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


RAMAKRISHNA: His Life and Sayings. By Ricut Hon. F. Max 
Mbititer. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1899. Pp. 
x+200. $1.50. 


PROFESSOR Max MULLER has in his recent articles, “My Indian 
Friends” (Cosmopolis, June, August, and September, 1898) and “ A Prime 
Minister and a Child-wife ” (Fortnightly Review, February, 1899), sought 
to secure in the West a better appreciation of Hindu ideals. The book 
before us is of distinct value in this regard and deserves to be read 
widely. 

Ramakrishna’s life and teachings drew to him a large number of 
seekers after spiritual enlightenment. The well-known reformers 
Keshub Chunder Sen and Mozoomdar were among those who came 
under his influence. Vivekananda was his zealous disciple. But the 
master’s manner of living was not new in India, nor were his teachings 
novel ; for that reason they are perhaps more significant. 

Vivekananda has brought together some four hundred sayings of 
Ramakrishna, treasured by his followers, and has prepared a brief 
account of his life for western readers. Read in the light of Max 
Miiller’s introductory remark, it cannot fail to suggest thoughts of the 
difficulty which a disciple finds in seeking to tell the simple truth of 
a revered master. 

Some of the sayings may at first sound strange, but these are 
natural toa Hindu. On the other hand, Ramakrishna wished to learn 
from all teachers what he could, and many an expression that he uses 
has a Christian source. There is a great temptation to quote at length 
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from the sayings. 
spirit and manner: 


The following will show something of the teacher’s 


So long as the bee is vutside the petals of the lotus, and has not tasted 
its honey, it hovers round the flower emitting its buzzing sound; but when it 
is inside of the flower, it drinks its nectar noiselessly. So long asa man quar- 
rels and disputes about doctrines and dogmas, he has not tasted the nectar 
of true faith; when he has tasted it, he becomes still. 

He who has faith has all, and he who wants faith wants all. 

Be not like the frog in the well. The frog in the well knows nothing 
bigger and grander than its well. So are all bigots: they do not see anything 
better than their own creeds. 

The vanities of all others may gradually die out, but the vanity of a 
saint as regards his sainthood is hard indeed to wear away. 

The pearl-oyster that contains the precious pearl is in itself of very little 
value, but it is essential for the growth of the pearl. The shell itself is of 
no use to the man who has got the pearl, neither are ceremonies and rites 
necessary for him who has attained the Highest Truth— God. 


A. W. STRATTON. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


THEOLOGICAL ENCYCLOPADIA AND METHODOLOGY. By REVERE 
FRANKLIN WEIDNER. Part 1: Introduction and Exegetical 
Theology. Second edition, entirely rewritten. Chicago: 
- Fleming H. Revell Co., 1898. Pp. 296. $1.50. 


THE well-known theological conservatism of the author character- 
izes the whole of this book. With very few exceptions we see every- 
thing “critical” weighed and found wanting. The author out-Zécklers 
Zéckler and goes beyund Oehler in his extreme conservatism. To 
students preferring a conservative treatise this book will be very wel- 
come, notwithstanding some rather awkward statements and significant 
omissions. We hope that another edition will quote the well-known 
Breslau theologian as Rabiger, not Rabisger, as is stated in seven dif- 
ferent cases. The titles of books either German or Latin, etc., should 
be given with exact minuteness in a book such as Weidner’s ; this 
is not always the case.‘ Of course, we cannot argue with the author 
concerning the distribution and arrangement of his material. The 

*Of Hagenbach(p. 25) a thirteenth edition has appeared ; and Kuyper’s book 
should find a place on pp. 28, 29. In the section “* Books on Bibliography ” we miss 
the Zheologische Literaturzettung, the Beweis des Glaubens, the Thevlogieg novitates, 
etc. The Theologische Jahresbericht (p. 31, no. 10) has been edited for a number of 
years by HOLTZMANN and KRUGER. 
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whole work, consisting of three volumes, of which this is the first, is 
planned to cover the whole field of theological science, and much that 
we should expect to find in the volume on “ Practical Theology” we 
find in the introductory chapters of Vol. I. We deal here only with 
the literature. Among dictionaries of the Bible (p. 119) we miss 
Riehm’, Zeller’s Calwer Bibel-Lexikon, and a reference to Hastings’ 
Dictionary of the Bible. We meet with a great deal of theorizing in 


the sections devoted to the languages of the Old and New Testa- 
ments.” 


2On p. 131 we sadly miss the names of Lagarde, Konig, Kautzsch, and Geo. F. 
Moore. P. 133, no. 7, should rather be the “ Babylonian” instead of Assyrian. No 
Semitic scholar has ever had the hardiness to say that Ethiopic was “easy of acquisi- 
tion” (p. 133), nor will a Sanskritist of today maintain that Sanskrit was the “oldest 
in the great family of Indo-European languages” (pp. 133-4). Modern philology 
speaks not of “ Chaldee ” (p. 134), but of Aramaic. Some very remarkable omissions 
are found in the list of Hebrew grammars, ¢. g., EWALD’s Ausfihrliches Lehrbuch, 
the grammars of Stade, Olshausen, etc.; KONIG’s third volume (II, 2: Syntax) 
appeared before this second edition was on the market. P. 137, 2) no. 8, read Pirke 
Aéoth. I hope Weidner does not consider “ The Z¢hics of the Fathers” as a trans- 
lation of this Hebrew title; 4) no. 15 (p. 137), SOcIN’s third edition should have been 
mentioned (the fourth is just out); and certainly the third edition of WRIGHT’s gram- 
mar, differing so much from the second, quoted by the author. P. 138, 7) DELITzSCH’s 
Handwérterbuch should have found a place, and 8) no. 25, BREASTED’s English trans- 
lation of Erman should be recommended to readers of the Encyclopedia. 9) We miss 
sadly the works of Lagarde and Barth, both more important than even Wright.—P. 
143, 2, we miss BLAss, Grammatik des Neutestamentl. Griechisch (1896; Engl. transl., 
1898), and VITEAU’s books; p. 144, 3, no. I, CREMER, seventh edition, 1897; the 
eighth edition, which Weidner describes in 1898 as announced to appear, was 
published in 1895.—SCHIRLITZ-EGER, Griechisch-deutsches Worterbuch zum Neuen 
Testament, 5te Aufl., Giessen, 1893, should be added. Of THAYER-GRIMM the 
1897 edition should be cited. No. 4, 3, readers of Weidner will be interested to 
know that Hatch-Redpath was completed in 1897 (Weidner says in 1898: “to be 
issued in parts”); the very important and useful Concordance of the Greek Testament, 
by MOULTON and GEDEN (1897; second edition, 1899) should be recommended by all 
means. P. 145, no. 5,is a very meager list, omitting some of the most important 
books ; these, for instance: THAYER’s Books and their Use (1893) ; VINCENT’S Students’ 
New Testament Handbook (1893); NESTLE’s small, but important work, Zinfihrung 
in das griechische Neue Testament (1897).—P. 153, § 63, 1, 1, add now HasTINGs, A 
Dictionary of the Bible (in 4 vols.; Vol. I, 1898; Vol. II, 1899); 154, 2, 5, the mew edi- 
tion of RIEHM’s Handwéorterbuch was completed in 1894. SCHENKEL’s Bibel-Lexikon 
and ZELLER’S Ca/wer Bibel-Lexikon are to be added to the list. The works on archzo- 
logy, mentioned on pp. 154-5, are all superseded by NowWACK, Hebraische Archacologie 
(1894) and BENZINGER’s Hebr. Archaeologie (1894); nos. 4 and § (p. 155) should men- 
tion ¢. g. the series of By-Paths of Bible Knowledge, BUHL’s Geographie Palistina’s 
(1896), etc.—P. 157, 7, I, read Benzivger; 158, no. 7, Ramsay; SCHRADER’S Cunei- 
Sorm Inscriptions and the Old Testament (Engl. transl.); Evetts, Mew Light on the 
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It is not quite clear to my mind why Weidner has added such a 
long treatise (pp. 212-66) on “A Brief System of General Biblical Her- 
meneutics ;”” itscompass is entirely out of harmony with the other por- 
tions of his subject, some of them so scantily treated.? 

A number of typographical errors are to be corrected (pp. 144, 3, 
no. 4; 172,1.16; 173,1.5; 187,1. 12; 199, 1. 6 from below; 209, 
no. 7, etc.). W. Muss-ARNOLT. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD TESTAMENT. Zhe Canon. 
By W. H. Green, D.D., LL.D. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1898. Pp. xvii+ 209. $1.50. 


Dr. GREEN is a theologian, a scholar, and a writer of acknowl- 
edged merit. He is also an uncompromising advocate of views 


Bible and the Holy Land (New York, no date), should be added to p. 158, no. 8.—P. 
171, ll. 8 ff., we miss such names as Reuss, Graf, Vatke, DeWette, certainly of equal 
importance with those mentioned.—P. 177, 2, read Cornzll; his /#troduction appeared 
in third and fourth edition some years ago ; of DRIVER’s J/ntroduction a sixth edition 
appeared in 1897; of STRACK, a fifth, Jan., 1898; of WRIGHT’s /ntroduction a second 
in 1895.—Pp. 178-9, no. 3, we should note as a serious omission JULICHER’s eutesta- 
mentl. Einleitung (1894); GODET, Jntroduction to the New Testament (1894-), and 
ZAHN’S Einleitung in das Neue Testament (2 vols., 1897, 1898); WeIss’ /niroduction 
(German original) was published in a third edition in 1897; no. 4, 1, Buhl’s first name 
is Fran¢s; p. 180, no. 12, reference should be made to ZAHN, Forschungen zur Gesch. 
des neutestamentl. Kanons (5 vols.), and to Harnack’s great work (1893-); WELL- 
HAUSEN’S Skizzen und Vorarbeiten (6 Hefte) and his Prolegomena (third edition) 
should be added on p. 180, 5¢; why no mention of T. W. Chambers’ contributions 
on p. 181 ?—Pp. 201-2, no. I, attention should be called to Haupt’s edition of the 
Sacred Books of the Old Testament in Hebrew, and the English translation, as well as 
to Ginsburg’s edition of the text and his introduction ; no. 3, add Lagarde’s edition of 
the Septuagint and his other contributions to the same subject, as well as those of 
Nestle, and especially Field’s edition of ORIGEN’s Hexapla (2 vols.). 


3 Pp. 273-4 every student will miss the Zxfositor’s Bible, a most important com- 
mentary in English on the Old and New Testaments. P. 275, 2, we should certainly 
expect mention of both the Handkommentar zum Alten Testament (herausgeg. v. W. 
Nowack), as well as the Kurze Hand-Commentar zum Alten Testament (herausgeg. 
v. K. MARTI), to say nothing of Hitzic’s Exegetisches Handbuch zum Alten Testa- 
ment (in its latest editions), that standard series. In the list of commentaries on the 
whole of the New Testament we again miss the HOLTZMANN-SCHMIEDEL Handkom- 
mentar,and a reference to the German edition of MEYER’s Critical and Exegetical 
Commentary, which in its latest editions is an entirely new work, greatly to be com- 
mended. A great deal more could be said of these lists published on pp. 273-84, but 
we refrain. 
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respecting the Bible which are, rightly or wrongly, frequently associ- 
ated with defective learning in biblical matters. Dr. Green, as his 
grammars and other works testify, is beyond suspicion in the matter 
of biblical, and especially Old Testament, scholarship. In the works 
of Briggs, Ryle, and Wildeboer the canon of the Old Testament 
has been ably dealt with from the point of view of the “higher 
criticism.” It is well that the other side should be represented, 
and it would be hard to find one more competent to represent it 
than Dr. Green, who might be called the nestor of Old Testament 
critics. 

It is a pity that the author allows himself to speak unkindly, if not 
unjustly, of those from whom he differs, and it is a greater pity that 
he should give place in the opening of the volume to the “ History of 
Introduction” by the late Dr. J. Addison Alexander. Had Dr. Alex- 
ander written in 1898, and not in 1843, he would not have described 
German exegesis as having an infidel character, nor would he have 
spoken o: the general principles of unbelief as taught with great skill 
and talent by De Wette. Green approves, of course, and he himself 
gives it to be clearly understood, that the principal factor in the denial 
of the unity of Isaiah and the literal historicity of Daniel is the dis- 
belief in prediction and in miracles, though he knows well that among 
the advocates of “critical” views on these points are some of the 
strongest believers in inspiration and miracles. Taking Isaiah for 
example, the question is not whether, under divine influence, the 
prophet of the eighth century B. C. cou/d foretell the events of a cen- 
tury and a half later, but whether he dd utter such predictions. The 
data for determining the question are historical and linguistic, and not 
doctrinal. 

At pp. ro and 158 our author gives his definition of “canonical” 
when applied to the Scriptures. ‘‘Canonic books,” he says, meant in 
early Christian writings, and means still, “books inspired of God, 
which were given to the church as her rule of faith and life.” This 
definition is based on what the Westminster Confession says:* “ The 
books commonly called apocrypha, not being of divine inspiration, 
are no part of the canon of Scripture.” Assuming the accuracy of 
this definition, who was it that determined what books were inspired ? 
Was it not the Jewish community, or some of its leaders, in the first 
instance, and the Christian church, or some of its representatives, in 
the next place? Was there infallible guidance given, and, if so, where 

* Chap. 1, § 5. 
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is the proof, and what was the method of it? If no such guidance 
is claimed, may we not today reject books reckoned canonical in early 
times, and accept books excluded? In this last case we are no better 
off than if we accept the ecclesiastical meaning of “ canonical,” which 
is that books so called were judged by the church to be authoritative 
in matters of faith and practice. 

Green accepts as correct the statement of Josephus that the books 
in the canon were written between the time of Moses and the 
reign of Artaxerxes I. of Persia, and he adduces with approval the 
talmudic passage: “After the latter prophets, Haggai, Zechariah, and 
Malachi, the Holy Spirit departed from Israel.” 

In order to hold this he has to maintain that every book in the 
canon was written before, say, 400 B.C. He tries to meet Driver’s 
arguments for the late dates of Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, Ecclesi- 
astes, Esther, and Daniel ; but the evidence against him is so clear and 
unanswerable, and is so varied in kind — historical, religious, philo- 
logical, and literary — that nearly all scholars at the present day defend 
the late origin of these books. If, however, these books, or some of 
them, were written after 400 B. C., the leading contention of the pres- 
ent work falls to the ground. It is unfortunate that Green connects 
faith in the authority of the Old Testament books with his contentions 
regarding their date ; so I think he is to be understood (see p. 75 and 
often). But faith in God and his Son Jesus Christ is not conditioned 
by acceptance of certain literary facts. Thank God, our faith rests not 
in the wisdom of man, but in the power of God. 

The author seems to think that his views of inspiration as applied 
to the Scriptures were held by Ezra and his contemporaries, and by the 
early Christians. His definition of “canonical” implies this; but he 
is certainly wrong, for such views are due to papal ideas of infallibility, 
and owe their rise to the time of the Reformation. 

It is now most commonly believed that the three divisions of the 
Hebrew Bible—law, prophets, and writings—arose in succession at 
different periods. Dr. Green, on the other hand, maintains that the 
arrangement was made at one time and upon one plan. He makesa 
gallant attempt to meet objections to his view, such as that David 
ought to be among the prophets, Ezra, Nehemiah, and Chronicles 
among the historical books, etc. But the gradual formation of the 
canon is certainly more in accordance with the facts, and it can be 
held in perfect harmony with that faith in the religion of the Bible 
which Green values so highly ; to deny this is to do a great injustice 
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to the Christian faith, and, from the Christian point of view, to commit 
a tactical blunder. 

The author is often very inexact in his use of terms. On pp. 15 f. 
he speaks as if “law” meant invariably in the Old Testament the five 
existing books of Moses. If it does not mean that, his argumentation 
is worthless; yet he must know that in the Old Testament it has 
rarely, if at all, that meaning, which, however, in rabbinical Hebrew 
is the prevailing sense. Indeed, further on, when it suits his purposes, 
he argues for a vaguer meaning of the word. 

On p. 88 the author repeats the orthodox opinion that the Mishna 
was reduced to writing in its present form by R. Judah the holy. 
There is no proof of this. On the contrary, in the Talmud, whenever 
the Mishna is cited, nothing is hinted as to its having been written ; 
the words are quoted as spoken. In the various Jewish schools of Pal- 
estine and Babylon different men were appointed to commit to memory, 
and recite when required, the various sections of the Mishna. 

Green gives less weight than is due to the divergences among Jews 
and Christians of the early time as to the extent of the canon. The 
Old Testament used largely by Christ and his apostles, by New 
Testament writers, and exclusively by the author of Hebrews, con- 
tained the apocrypha, and that uncompromising champion of ortho- 
doxy, Augustine, stoutly defended this enlargement of the Bible. 
Surely “Sirach” is as worthy of respect and of being considered inspired 
as “Esther.” Is it not significant that Christ ignores, or rather con- 
demns, the teaching in the Levitical parts of the Old Testament, and 
associates himself with the prophets? If the Old Testament canon 
were all equally authoritative, why should he make this distinction ? 
Whence were the beliefs about life after death, about demonology, etc., 
obtained? Not from the Old Testament, but from books excluded 
from the Old Testament canon in the narrow sense; and yet these 
views are not condemned by Jesus Christ himself. Paul, in Galatians, 
shows himself to have been a student of rabbinical teachers, and Jude 
quotes from the book of Enoch. 

Dr. Green’s work has, however, great value as containing the best 
that can be said for traditional views concerning the Old Testament, 
and there is no denying the ability and force with which he meets his 
opponents. 

T. Witton Davies. 


BANGOR, 
North Wales, England. 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO THE STuDY OF HOLy ScrIpTuRE; 
The Principles, Methods, History, and Results of its Sev- 
eral Departments and of the Whole. By Cuares Avucus- 
Tus Briccs, D.D., Edward Robinson Professor of Biblical 
Theology in Union Theological Seminary, New York City. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1899. Pp. xxii+ 
688. $3. 


Tuls is the author’s earlier work, Biblical Study, rewritten and 
greatly enlarged, especially by the introduction of new chapters on 
the Holy Scriptures as literature and on biblical history. One misses, 
however, the very valuable list of works on biblical study given in the 
original volume. The present one is, indeed, a veritable introduction, 
traversing the whole field of questions raised in respect to the Old and 
New Testaments, concerning their languages, canons, texts, translations, 
composition, literary character and form, interpretation, historicity, 
truthfulness and credibility, and value as a means of grace. These 
topics are treated quite fully not only according to present knowledge 
and opinion, but the views of the Jewish and Christian churches con- 
cerning them from the earliest times are given. This historical matter 
is exceedingly valuable. Methods and results of investigation are also 
abundantly illustrated, and many examples of criticism are introduced. 
For the best effect as a text-book, however, this work is too voluminous, 
too rhetorical, and too polemic; yet it is so written that any intelligent 
person can read it with enjoyment and profit. Like its predecessor, 
its great object is to vindicate the positions of modern scholarship and 
to show just what they are. Its scope, however, is far different from an 
introduction to the books of the Bible. It treats of the writings only 
as awhole. Attention is paid to their forms, especially to Hebrew 
poetry. All methods of biblical study, whether textual, literary, his- 
torical, exegetical, doctrinal, or practical, are defined. 

We turn now to some of the author’s views. No one has done more 
valiant service to, or suffered more for the sake of, biblical truth in this 
country than Dr. Briggs. Seeing clearly some twenty years ago that 
the non-Mosaic authorship and the documentary composition of the 
Pentateuch, and other results of the higher criticism, must be accepted, 
he has ever striven in receiving these results to show how the Holy 
Scriptures, as the Word of God, speaking to the moral and religious 
nature, remain unimpaired. This has led him to be conservative and 
given him a strong bias for retaining old conceptions of the contents 
of the Bible. He thus adheres, in many instances, to notions of the 
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past, and does not accept consequences of critical positions as given by 
others. This appears especially in this work in views respecting the 
historical character of the earlier books of the Bible. On p. 539 it is 
said: “We have to give up the traditional theory of the Mosaic author- 
ship of the Pentateuch, but we gain four writers in the place of Moses; 
and the history of Moses and the establishment of his covenant gains 
in strength by the testimony of four witnesses instead of one.”* This 
statement is difficult to receive. Moses, a cotemporary of the events 
described, could have furnished real history. The authors of the four 
documents, living centuries later, are not properly witnesses. Their writ- 
ings have no historical value such as those of a cotemporary would have. 
Speaking of “the legends which lie at the basis of the historical books 
of the Old Testament,” our author says: “These are simply highly 
coloured and richly ornamented stories of actual events which happenca 
in the primitive times. They were handed down from father to son in 
many generations of popular narrative, passing through many minds 
and over many tongues, receiving in this way colouring, increment, con- 
densations, changes of many kinds, which do not, however, destroy the 
essential truth or fact” (p. 335). Thus is retained the traditional notion 
of the Old Testament containing the history of primitive antiquity 
preserved by oral transmission. In many instances this is true, but 
critics usually hold that many stories of early times are imaginary 
explanations of customs, names, and other historical facts of later 
periods. Of Gen. 6:1-4 it is remarked: “It is not necessary to deny 
that there was such a real union of angels with mankind” (p. 333). 
The reliability of the story of the water from the rock (Exod., chap. 17; 
Numb., chap. 20) is urged on the ground that it is related in two docu- 
ments (p. 529). Under the topic of the theophanic presence (pp. 5 42 ff.) 
the full reliability of the Old Testament narratives of special divine 
manifestations during the period of the antediluvians, of the patriarchs, 
of the exodus, and of Elijah and Elisha, is apparently assumed. A 
“canon” earlier than the time of Josiah is found in the ‘‘Ten Words” 
“given by the theophanic voice of God to Israel on Mount Horeb” 
(p. 118). Dr. Briggs’ position, then, on the historical value of the Old 
Testament narratives is one of unique conservatism. Like all signers 
of the Westminster Confession, Dr. Briggs holds that the religious 
teachings of the Bible are infallible. This, of course, can be done 
when all parts of the Bible are rectified by the teachings of Christ, his 
words being their supreme test; but here we are told that the Old 


t The italics here and elsewhere are ours. 
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Testament worthies in their discourses and dialogues were “ restrained 
from error in all matters in which they were called to give religious 
instruction” (p. 337). This view is hard to maintain, and does not 
seem consistent with the theory of the gradual development of morality 
and of the indefensibleness of the morality of the Old Testament 
taught on other pages of this book (pp. 643 ff.). 

We mention an error: footnote No. 1, on p. 514, should be sub- 
stituted for the footnote on p. 512. EpwarbD L. CurtTIs. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL, 
New Haven, Corn. 


ALTISRAELITISCHE KuLTSTATTEN (Beiheft III zu Zeitschrift fir 
alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, herausg. v. Bernhard Stade). 
Von AuG. FREIHERRN vON GALL, Lic. theol. Giessen: J. 
Ricker’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1898. Pp. viii+ 156. 
M. 5. 

Tuis third monograph in an important series is devoted to an . 
interesting theme — the sanctuaries of ancient Israel as evidenced in 
the Old Testament records. One hundred and six are enumerated 
and discussed, some few having been omitted as hardly deserving 
attention. They are classified by localities, the “oak of Moreh,” for 
instance, being discussed under Shechem (pp. 110-16). 

The author aims to discuss in reference to each sanctuary the 
sources of information regarding it, its locality, the history of its use 
as a sacred place, and other sanctuaries allied to it in situation or in 
religious usage. Of many sacred sites but little can be said ; some 
identifications made with considerable assurance, as in the case of Elim 
with its “twelve springs of water and threescore and ten palm trees,” 
are really conjectural. That Hormah (Chormah) and (Mt.) Hermon 
are sacred places is a mere etymological inference and not absolutely 
certain. 

Where there is really something to be said, the discussion is satisfy- 
ing. The author has spared no pains in collecting data, and seems 
familiar with a wide range of literature. He begins by discussing 
Sinai and Horeb. Both are recognized in Scripture as abodes of God. 
It is often thought that the two names designate one and the same 
mountain, E and D preferring the term Horeb, while J and P use 
Sinai. Von Gall thinks that originally there were two sacred moun- 
tains, the true Sinai being located southeast of Edom, while Horeb was 
doubtless the peak now known as Serbal in the Sinaitic peninsula. 
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When they became identified in the popular mind cannot be deter- 
mined. 

Beersheba, Hebron, Bethel, Shiloh, and Shechem were notable 
Hebrew sanctuaries. The question of their origin and the reason for 
their sacred character are matters of great interest to the Old Testa- 
ment scholar. On such questions the monograph is least satisfactory, 
since it assumes without discussion a number of debatable positions. 
The sacred well of Beersheba was long before the times of the 
Hebrews the supposed abode of a deity named Isaac, while at Hebron 
in the sacred grove or tree dwelt a divinity named Abraham, and in 
the sacred cave of Machpelah dwelt one known as Sarah. Bethel had 
a sacred stone whose deity was Jacob; Shechem was consecrated to 
Joseph. That there are other ways of accounting for the connection of 
the patriarchs with these shrines the writer does not hint. 

Despite the meagerness and one-sidedness of the discussions, the 
pamphlet is of great value as a book of reference. It calls attention 
to many data, apparently insignificant, and puts them into interesting 
relation with the main theme. One only regrets that the author did 
not carry his work to completion. A moderate index would have 
increased the value of the work. F. K. SANDERS. 


YALE UNIVERSITY, 
New Haven, Conn. 


REICH GOTTES UND MENSCHENSOHN IM BucHE DANIEL. Ein 
Beitrag zum Verstandnis seines Grundgedankens. Von 
Lic. Dr. JuLius BorHMER, Pfarrer in Raben. Leipzig: 
A. Deichert’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung Nachfolger (Geo. 
Béhme), 1898. Pp. vii+216. M. 3.60. 


BOEHMER writes with the earnestness and conviction of a man who 
believes he has made a discovery, and is sure that his view is right. That 
discovery relates to the fundamental thought of the book of Daniel which 
runs, he thinks, through the entire work, and demonstrates its unity, 
explains its bi-lingual character, gives mystic meanings to the dates of 
its various visions, and explains its enigmatical numbers. 

After a brief introduction, pp. 11-30 are devoted to a discussion 
of the date of composition, which is conceded to belong to the reign 
of Antiochus IV.; pp. 30-55, to the person of the author, who, it is 
thought, was a scribe, and at the same time a transmitter of real revela- 
tions of God. Then follows a sketch of the fundamental thought of 
Daniel (pp. 56-60). This is stated thus (p. 60): 
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Der erste Teil des Buches Daniel (Kap. 1-6) weist die Unméglichkeit 
nach, dass das Universalreich, wenn es auch bisher so geschienen sei, auf die 
Dauer den Heiden zugehéren kénne ; auch sei jenes ja nur durch Israels 
Hilfe und um Israels willen, zur Vorbereitung auf die Zukunft, die Israel 
allein geh6re, méglich gewesen. Der zweite Teil (Kap. 7-12) zeigt, dass 
vielmehr Israel in dem langst im himmlischen Hintergrund vorhandenen 
Menschensohn pradestiniert sei, Trager der Weltherrschaft zu werden, und 
ein ewiges Kénigtum Gottes auf Erden zu verwirklichen. 

The remainder of the book is devoted to an endeavor to establish 
this position exegetically. It is held (p. 65) that chap. 1 shows how 
Daniel the Jew is prepared by his renunciation to take up, through 
God-given wisdom, the task of managing the heathen rulers of the 
world and thus of taking the reins of government. Chap. 2 shows 
how God made Nebuchadnezzar recognize for a moment his sovereignty, 
but taught him that it would be intrusted to different men only for a 
little time, until God, having permitted kings of less and less glory to 
possess it, should himself set up an eternal kingdom (pp. 71-87). Chap. 
3, a supplement to chap. 2, shows that the knowledge of the kingdom 
of God remained only in the background of Nebuchadnezzar’s thoug ht, 
and that God was known to him only through his power. Chap. 4 
tells how Nebuchadnezzar learned, through a personal experience, of 
the heavy justice of God, and of the nature of his kingdom, and was in 
consequence full of praise and thanks. Chap. 5 relates how Belshazzar 
failed to recognize the sovereignty of God and lost his kingdom. 
This is introduced, Boehmer thinks, so that a still greater advance 
may be made in chap. 6, where Daniel is set over the whole world- 
kingdom and the authority of Israel’s God acknowledged. Thus he 
holds that these chapters demonstrate that the real power of the king- 
dom of God —the universal monarchy—was with Israel, even while 
the heathen appeared to rule. He believes that the formula in 2:37 
and 7:14 proves that the kingdom of God and the world-empire are 
really one, and are not, as most interpreters hold, set in opposition to 
one another. 

As the first part of Daniel on this view demonstrates the real ina- 
bility of the heathen to rule, so, Boehmer holds, the second part (chaps. 
7-12) is devoted to Israel’s future and good fortune. This is outlined 
in chap. 7, the center of the whole book, where the kingdom of God 
and the Son of Man are especially treated. The kingdom of God—a 
world-wide dominion—is to be given to Israel (pp. 125 ff., 132). 
Ignoring the particle of comparison before the term “son of man” 
(7:13), and comparing the use of the term in Enoch, Boehmer sees 
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in the expression a reference to the personal Messiah (pp. 189-92). 
These thoughts, which are presented in broad outline in chap. 7, are 
worked out in more detail in chaps. 8-12, which present a closer exhi- 
bition of the way this future of Israel is to be realized. Boehmer 
endeavors (pp. 181-7) to identify the “son of man” of 7:13 with the 
owner of the “ man’s voice” of 8:13, the one from whom the “com- 
mandment went forth,” 9:23, and the transcendent person of the 
vision of 10:5, 6. On this view, what he regards as the fundamental 
thought of the book is to its close worked out in a variety of ways.’ 
He scouts Cornill’s statement that Daniel is composed in a “ Holz- 
schnittmanerei,” and declares (p. 207) that it is not only a unity, but a 
carefully elaborated work, whose thoughts and words must have cost 
arduous toil, and which is as well planned as the New Testament 
Apocalypse. 

Boehmer’s whole structure must be pronounced fanciful and 
unsound. The kingdom of God cannot be identified with the world- 
dominion of the heathen, but is, as in all apocalypses, in opposition to 
it. The “son of man” (7:13) is not yet a personal Messiah. His 
unity of plan in Daniel is obtained by ignoring differences much more 
obtrusive than the likenesses to which he calls attention. As a learned 


and thoughtful argument it is interesting, but it is in too great con- 
flict with palpable facts in Daniel, and the analogy of other apocalypses, 
to be convincing. 


GEorRGE A. BARTON. 
Bryn MAwR COLLEGE. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


On some special points the author’s views are curiously interesting. He holds 
(pp. 152 ff.) that the bi-lingual character of the book is due to the fact that those 
portions of it which exhibit the transitory character of the world-empire of the heathen, 
and which exhibit in broad outline the glorious destiny of Israel, are purposely writ- 
ten in the Aramaic, so that the heathen could understand them, while the details by 
which Israel is to realize her destiny are concealed in the sacred Hebrew understood 
by Israel alone. The dates in the different parts of the book are, he believes (pp. 
157 ff.), used as a cipher to express the gradually approaching realization of Israel’s 
hopes. The enigmatical numbers 1150 (8:14), 1290, and 1335 of chap. 12, the 
3% times of chaps. 7 and 12, and the broken week of chap. 9, he uses as means of 
dating by month and day different periods of advance in the introduction of the king- 
dom (pp. 195-206). 
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GRAMMAR OF NEw TESTAMENT GREEK. By FRIEDRICH BLass, 
Dr.Ph., Dr.Th., LL.D. Translated by Henry St. John 
Thackeray, M.A. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1898. 
Pp. vi+340. $4.50. 

THE appearance of this work in an English translation calls not so 
much for a discussion of its merits in detail—the German original was 
reviewed by Professor T. D. Seymour in the issue of this JOURNAL for 
January, 1898 (Vol. II, pp. 155-61)—as for announcement, and the 
consideration of the question whether it is fitted to displace the works of 
Buttmann and Winer as a book forthe class-room or on the study 
tables of students. That it will take its place alongside of these volumes 
in the libraries of those who aim to have all the first-rate tools of New 
Testament interpretation need hardly be said. Ought it to take the place 
of them for those who can have but one such book? In number of pages 
it is considerably smaller than either Buttmann or Winer, having but 340 
as against 474 in the former and 848 in the Moulton edition of the lat- 
ter. This diminution in size is due chiefly to the omission of extended 
discussion of the views of other grammarians, a gain rather than a loss, 
since these views have for the most part long ago ceased to be signifi- 
cant, and by substitution of a compact style for a discursive one. The 
discussion of the forms is quite full enough for practical purposes. 
The syntax is treated from a decidedly more modern and intelligent 
point of view, especially in respect to the verb. Such statements, 
é. g., as that of Winer that “the present participle sometimes, when 
combined with a preterite, represents the imperfect tense,” are not to 
be found in Blass. On the other hand, in important respects the work 
is capable of improvement. The treatment of the article is by no 
means satisfactory. The syntax of the verb, though manifestly an 
improvement on the older grammars, is as manifestly short of what it 
should be. How unsatisfactory, for example, is the definition of the 
aorist tense as denoting “completed action,” and of the perfect as 
expressing “the continuance of a completed action”! Not less disap- 
pointing is the inadequate treatment of concessive clauses and of 
clauses introduced by final particles. In general it must be said of the 
syntactical treatment that too little use has been made of the results of 
comparative syntax as set forth in the works of such men as Brugmann 
and Delbriick, and that too often the author has contented himself with 
a classification of the functions of a form, with little attempt, appar- 
ently, at exact and illuminating definition of the function. To say 
that it is not the duty of a grammar to do the work of the interpreter 
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does not meet the case; the interpretation of particular passages 
is not indeed the grammarian’s work, but no function of the syntac- 
tician is more important than the clear definition of the various func- 
tions of the several forms and constructions. Despite these defects, 
however, the English translation of Blass is to be recommended as an 
excellent book, on the whole better adapted than any other to the use 
of most students. This being the case, it is the more to be regretted 
that the publishers have seen fit by the expedient of printing it on very 
heavy paper to make it a large book and put upon it a high price. 
The paper and the price ought to be reduced by one-half. 


ERNEST D. BuRTON. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Diz WortE Jesu, mit Beriicksichtigung des nachcanonischen jiidi- 
schen Schrifttums und der aramaischen Sprache erértert. 
Von GustaF Dacmay, a. 0. Professor der Theologie in Leip- 
zig. Band 1, Einleitung und wichtige Begriffe, nebst Anhang: 
Messianische Texte.* Leipzig: J.C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhand- 
lung, 1898. Pp. xvi+ 320. M. 8.50. 


THE author is well known as a specialist in the post-biblical litera- 
ture of the Jews. In the book before us he attacks the problem of the 
original form of Jesus’ sayings. There are, in fact, two problems. One 
concerns the teachings of Jesus as he himself uttered them ; the other 
concerns the form in which these teachings first obtained written cur- 
rency. The answer to one question does not necessarily determine the 
other. Probably it is now agreed that Jesus spoke Aramaic, which was 
the language of his province and his age. But this being conceded, it 
does not necessarily follow that the first written logia were in this lan- 
guage. The literary language of the Jews was Hebrew, even after 
Aramaic had become the language of common life. The first oral 
preaching of the apostles was indeed in the current tongue. But as 
a medizval writer, even when speaking Italian, could conceive of no 
literature except in Latin, so the first Christian writers might regard 
Hebrew as the only fit vehicle for their written account. The words of 
Jesus in the gospels do show undoubted analogies to the literary forms 
of the Old Testament. This has been pointed out by Professor Briggs, 
whose work does not seem to be known to our author. 

On the other hand, Hebrew was not the exclusive literary language 


™For the use of students the Messianische Texte aus der nachkanonischen Littera- 
tur are also sold separately (pp. 31; M. 0.50). 
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of the Jews. Before our era there were Aramaic books in circulation 
—the Aramaic sections of the Old Testament are sufficient evidence. 
We have reason to suppose that the earliest gospels were not intentional 
literary efforts, but rather the record of apostolic tradition as it had 
already received oral fixation. It would be rather surprising that the 
first reporters of this oral teaching should feel constrained to translate 
it into Hebrew. Into the details of the argument we cannot here enter. 
The position of our author is this: An Aramaic original is incontro- 
vertible for the words of Jesus, but for these alone ; this fact, however, 
implies the right and the duty of inquiring for the exact form of these 
words, and for the exact sense which in this (Aramaic) form they con- 
veyed to the Jewish hearers. 

The plan of the work is easily developed from this intention of the 
author. After an introduction which discusses the prevalence of Ara- 
maic as the language of the time of Christ, the author takes up the 
important conceptions of the New Testament. Such conceptions are 
expressed in the terms “ kingdom of heaven,” “the coming age,” “ eter- 
nal life,” “the son of man,” “the Messiah.” In regard to each of these 
the author gives us Jewish usage, as it is illustrated in the apocrypha, the 
Targums, and the talmudic literature. This usage is then compared 
with what we find in the New Testament. Critical comparison of the 
data of the different gospels is often necessary, and there can be no 
doubt that Jewish usage will often help us to decide the original form 
of a /ogion which is variously reported. 

It has been supposed that the variants in the gospel accounts would 
enable us to determine the language of the original logia. That would 
be original which would in translation give both Greek readings. In 
the near relation of Hebrew and Aramaic, however, it is extremely diffi- 
cult to find cases that argue positively for one as against the other. 
The author’s discussion shows but two instances where the Greek phrase 
comes from an Aramaic more naturally than from a Hebrew source. 
These are both found in the gospel of Mark. Curiously enough we 
find that some expressions in the gospel of Luke can be more readily 
accounted for by supposing a Hebrew original. We are tempted to 
suppose that Mark drew from Aramaic tradition, while among the num- 
erous sources which Luke mentions some were Hebrew accounts of the 
life of Jesus. 

The book contains much interesting material. I may refer to the 
discussion of the phrase “kingdom of heaven,” and also to the treat- 
ment of the title “son of man.” The latter has occasioned a new 
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investigation of the subject by Wellhausen,? with serious modification 
of his formerly published theory. The indebtedness of Wellhausen is 
rather negative than positive, and he now avows that Jesus could not 
have applied the title to himself either with or without Messianic inten- 
tion. 

The Messianic texts of which a separate edition is announced 
embrace selections from the Sibylline books, the Psalms of Solomon, 
Enoch (in translation), Baruch, Fourth Ezra, the Shmoné E£sré, and 
other liturgical texts. HENRY PRESERVED SMITH. 


AMHERST COLLEGE, 
Amherst, Mass. 


KRITISCH-EXEGETISCHER KOMMENTAR UBER DAS NEUE TESTAMENT. 
Begriindet von H. A. W. Meyer. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht. 


ABTHEILUNG I, 1. Das Matthdus-Evangelium. Von der 7. Auf- 
lage an neu bearbeitet von Dr. BERNHARD WEIsS. 9. Auflage, 
1898. M.7; bound, M. 8.50. 


ABTHEILUNG IV. Der Brief an die Romer. Von der 6. Auflage 
an neu bearbeitet von Dr. BERNHARD WEIss. 9g. Auflage, 
1899. Pp. iv+614. M. 8; bound, M. 9.50. 


ABTHEILUNG VII. Der Brief an die Galater. Von der 6. Auflage 
an neu bearbeitet von Dr. FRIEDR. SIEFFERT. 9. Auflage, 
1899. Pp. x+ 366. M.5; bound, M. 6.50. 


THE second edition of Weiss’ revision of Meyer’s commentary on 
the gospel of Matthew (eighth of Meyer), published in 1890, exhibited 
many striking modifications of the old master’s work, in the way of 
typographical arrangement and excision of material which was either 
obsolete or more properly belonged to books on dogmatics and the life 
of Jesus, as well as in a fresh handling of exegetical questions involv- 
ing the synoptic problem. In Weiss’ new and third edition of Meyer 
we have what is confessedly little more than a reprint of the edition of 
1890. He stays his hand from any further pruning, and emphasizes 
in a new preface his high appreciation of Meyer’s rich contributions, not 
only to linguistic and grammatical interpretation, but especially to the 
history of the exegesis of this gospel, which often enough is flippantly 
characterized as mere ballast. 


2 See the sixth part of the Skizzen und Vorardeiten (Berlin, 1899), and the review 
by Schiirer in the 7heol. Literaturzeitung, June 10, 1899. 
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Though three commentaries on the first gospel have been pub- 
lished since his edition of 1890, Weiss finds nothing in either of them 
to change essentially any of his positions. He criticises Kiibel’s work, 
in contrast with Meyer’s, as lacking in sound, continuous, and com- 
prehensive exegesis, and as biased by harmonistic, dogmatic, and homi- 
letic interests. Many of the most difficult questions of exegesis, Weiss 
declares, he quietly ignores. In Nésgen’s new edition he finds no 
improvement either over Kiibel or its own earlier form. There 
reappears the same domination of exegesis by the requirements of an 
artificial and mechanical harmonistic theory and by dogmatic prepos- 
sessions. 

To Holtzmann’s commentary on the synoptic gospels he accords, 
by way of contrast to Kiibel and Nésgen, the merit of sane and thor- 
ough exegesis, besides phenomenal skill in combining with his exegesis 
the results of synoptic criticism, though of course he dissents from 
Holtzmann’s negative views of gospel tradition. His attempt to combine 
discussions of literary and historical questions arising from the synoptic 
problem with detailed exegesis falls under Weiss’ censure, however, as 
seriously diverting the student’s attention from the contextual mean- 
ing of the evangelist’s material and causing him to miss the idiosyn- 
crasies of the latter. It is significant that Dr. Holtzmann himself, in a 
review of this very commentary of Weiss, virtually admits that the 
reading public has confirmed this unfavorable opinion concerning his 
method. 

A commentary on Matthew, abreast of contemporary knowledge of 
the synoptic question, is much needed for the use of English readers. 
Unless such a commentary is to appear in the “International Critical 
Series” sooner than now seems likely to be the case, it would be very 
desirable that the commentary here noticed, uniting as it does the 
tipest learning of two such eminent representatives of German evan- 
gelical scholarship, should be translated into English. 

M. D. BUELL. 


Boston UNIVERSITY. 


THE industry and faithfulness with which, by the codperation of 
editors and publishers, the commentaries of this series are from time 
to time revised and kept up to date, is occasion for congratulation 
on the part of all New Testament scholars. The volume on Romans, 
as revised by Weiss, belongs in the first rank of modern commentaries 
on this book. The last preceding edition of it, reckoned as the 
eighth of Meyer, appeared in 1891. In the present edition account 
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has been taken of Lipsius’ second edition in the “ Handkommentar,” of 
the articles of Hilgenfeld in the Zettschrift fir wissenschaftliche The- 
ologie, and of the Sanday-Headlam commentary. There has, however, 
been no material change either in the positions maintained or in the 
general character of the work. 


The Sieffert edition of Meyer on Galatians appeared first in 1880, 
was republished in revised form in 1886, and reprinted unchanged in 
1894. The present edition, reckoned as the ninth of Meyer, differs 
from the seventh and eighth of 1886 and 1894, not in any material 
alteration of the views advocated nor in the general character of the 
commentary, but in numerous and not unimportant matters of detail. 
In the introduction the south Galatian— called in Germany the new 
Galatian —theory, as advocated by Ramsay and Zahn, is discussed and 
rejected ; the arguments of Steck, Loman, and others against the 
genuineness of the letter are examined and refuted, and the views of 
Clemen concerning place and time of the letter are discussed. In the 
commentary proper, consistently with the general method of Meyer 
himself, account is taken of the views of the expositors who have writ- 
ten on Galatians since the previous edition appeared, notably of Lip- 
sius, Z6ckler, Weiss, and Dalmer; additional emphasis has been laid 
upon the exposition of the course of argument, questions of biblical 
theology have received fresh attention, and the whole work has been 
subjected to a careful literary revision. The result is a book which, 
while true to the general ideas of Meyer, retains very little indeed of 
the original Meyer. Taken as it stands, it is one of the ablest, perhaps 
on the whole the ablest, modern commentary on Galatians. 

Ernest D. Burton. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO St. MarK. The Greek Text, with 
Introduction, Notes, and Indices. By Henry Barcray 
Swete, D.D., Professor of Divinity and Fellow of Gonville 
and Caius College, Cambridge. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1898. Pp.cx+412. $3.75. 


Tue chief feature of this work is its extensive contribution to the 
linguistic study of the gospel of Mark, and, through that, of the gospel 
literature in general. With surpassing completeness the author has 
brought to bear upon this portion of the New Testament the data of 
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linguistic usage from the Septuagint, Josephus, Philo, contemporaneous 
Greek, classical Greek, and later Greek. Vocabulary, etymology, history 
and development of words, linguistic style—all are exhibited, with 
references. And not only is the text of Mark fully treated, but the 
parallel narratives in Matthew and Luke are constantly noted and dis- 
cussed in their variations from the Mark form. 

The text which forms the basis of the commentary is that of West- 
cott and Hort, except for a few bracketed modifications which seemed 
necessary. In conjunction with this appears a copious critical apparatus, 
simplified from Tischendorf’s eighth major edition, revised and supple- 
mented by the readings of the Sinaitic Syriac, and by other textual 
evidence recently acquired. 

The interpretation of the gospel is of the minute sort, dealing with 
details briefly and incompletely. There is no attempt at comprehensive 
views or treatment of the history, no consideration of its philosophy, 
no presentation of the biblical theology of the book. For example, the 
comment on the term “son of man” consists of just four sentences, 
p- 35; and the number is the same for the term “ kingdom of heaven,” 
p- 13; but some references are given to recent discussions of the terms. 
There are many concise archeological notes. The variations of read- 
ing in the important English versions are often stated, and patristic 
interpretation is frequently given by citation and references. Modern 
interpretation also is regularly noted, but fragmentarily. The pages 
give one the impression of being packed with references to the linguistic, 
grammatical, exegetical, literary, historical, and theological treatises on 
the New Testament. 

The introduction to the commentary, extending over 110 pages, 
contains valuable material. It has, perhaps, the best account of Mark 
himself and the fullest report of the history of the second gospel in 
the early church. Here also is.an exhaustive study of the vocabulary, 
grammar, and style of the gospel ; an examination of its contents, plan, 
and sources singly and relatively to the other synoptics; an exhibit of 
the Old Testament quotations found in Mark ; a detailed account of 
the witnesses to the text, and a long discussion of the ending of the 
gospel. Two sections go beyond the ordinary limits of introduction, 
that on the external conditions of the life of Christ as depicted by 
Mark, and that on Mark’s conception of the person and office of our 
Lord. It had been Dr. Swete’s intention to “discuss in additional 
notes and dissertations some of the points raised by this gospel which 
seemed to require fuller investigation” (p. v). But the limits of the 
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work were already reached, and the hope is held out that a future vol- 
ume may give this further material. 

The mechanical features and appearance of the commentary are 
exactly those of the Lightfoot and Westcott commentaries on the 
Pauline and general epistles respectively. It will be recalled that Drs. 
Hort, Lightfoot, and Westcott at one time partitioned among themselves 
the New Testament for the purpose of writing commentaries on the 
whole. To Dr. Hort were assigned the gospels, and unfortunately he 
was the only one of the trio who did not accomplish some part of this 
plan. It was of course too great an undertaking for any one person. 
Dr. Swete has made a worthy beginning ; may others carry forward 
this vitally important work. 

The painstaking and prodigious labor which has been put into 
this commentary on Mark, its accurate and devoted scholarship, its 
sense of the present need and opportunity, have combined to produce 
a book to which every thorough student of the New Testament will be 
indebted for a generation to come. It does not supersede other com- 
mentaries on this gospel, but it supplements them in an indispensable 
way. C. W. Votaw. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Diz PARALLELEN IN DEN WORTEN JESU BEI JOHANNES UND Mat- 
THAEUS. Von A. SCHLATTER. (==“ Beitrage zur Férderung 
christlicher Theologie,” Vol. HI, Heft. 5.) Giitersloh: C. 
Bertelsmann, 1898. Pp. 72. M. 1. 


PROFESSOR SCHLATTER’S pamphlet aims to show the fundamental 
agreement between Christ’s teachings in the synoptists and in John. 
Of the synoptists Matthew is chosen as the basis for comparison, because 
his gospel contains the largest number of discourses. About one 
hundred alleged parallels are discussed. Some are parallels in phrase- 
ology or figure, ¢. g., John 3: 29= Matt.9:15; John 4: 35 = Matt. 
9:37. Some concern more fundamental conceptions, ¢. g., John 5 : 22 = 
Matt. 7: 23; 25:12; John 7: 28, 29 and 8: 19 and 17: 3, 25 = Matt. 
a8 : of. 

Apart from these and similar well-known instances, there is a large 
number of parallels given which are not at all conclusive. When John 
5:17 ff. and Matt. 12:8 are paralleled on the supposition that Son of 
God and Son of Man are both conceptions of Christ’s Messianic self- 
consciousness and, since one can have but a single self-consciousness, 
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therefore the terms must be equivalent, such an application of psychol- 
ogy to exegesis is somewhat startling. John 6:50, which tells the 
believer that he will not die, is made parallel to Matt. 16:18, which 
exhibits the church as escaped from death and destined to enjoy the 
resurrection life. 

John 15: 5 = Matt. 24: 48. Both passages are warnings against a 
false independence of Christ. 

These instances fairly illustrate much of the author’s exegesis, by 
which he seems able to make his parallels meet only after running 
them out into the infinity of general religious truth. 


KEMPER FULLERTON. 
LANE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Cincinnati, O. 


DIE JOHANNEISCHE ANSCHAUUNG VOM LEBEN, mit Beriicksichtigung 
ihrer Vorgeschichte, untersucht von ERICH VON SCHRENCK. 
Leipzig: A. Deichert’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung Nachf. 
(Georg Bdhme), 1898. Pp. vi+189. M. 3. 


THIs monograph has the merit of being clearly a contribution to 
the subject with which it deals. The correlative conceptions of life 
and death in the Johannine thought have proved a fruitful field for 
many students, but this is the first published attempt to trace possible 
antecedents of these conceptions historically, with any degree of com- 
pleteness. One could wish, however, for this very reason, that the work 
had been much more exhaustive in the studies upon the previous 
history of the Johannine ideas. The treatment of Greek thought is 
limited to one or two meager references, while the study of Philo is, as 
acknowledged in the preface, second-hand, and, it must be said, by no 
means complete. If anywhere in previous writings outside the New 
Testament one can discover clear approaches to the thought of John, 
it is unquestionably in Philo, Teichmiiller’s claim of a direct descent of 
the Johannine thought from Aristotle notwithstanding. Hence first- 
hand and more thorough work with Philo was desirable in such a pub- 
lication. It is true that the author, for self-protection, deprecates at 
the outset any intention of exhaustiveness in this part of his task, but 
the demand for exhaustiveness seems none the less reasonable. 

The latter portion of the work, dealing with the Johannine thought 
itself, is tolerably full, and the discussion is in the main frank, though 
theological predispositions at times seem to affect the treatment. An 
example is to be found in the vital position assigned to baptism. On 
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the whole, however, the work is an interesting and thankworthy presen- 
tation of a subject always attractive from whatever side approached, 
and by no means unpractical. Epcar D. VARNEY. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


CoMMENTAIRE SUR LES ACTES DES ApoTRES. Par Ep. BARDE, 
Professeur a l’Ecole de Théologie de la Société évangélique 
a Genéve. Lausanne: Bridel & C*, 1898. Pp. 592. Fr. 
12. 


THE author states that in the French language there is no “special 
and complete” commentary on the book of Acts, and it is this lack 
which he undertakes to supply. His aim seems to have been: (1) to 
defend the traditional conception of Acts, (2) to give a general expo- 
sition of the book passage by passage, (3) to emphasize the tran- 
scendent and religious features of the history. 

The most conspicuous characteristic of the work is its constant 
statement of critical views, with attempted refutation. His ever-present 
antagonist is Zeller, and H. J. Holtzmann is a close second. His 
chief associates in the defense are Baumgarten and Godet. The first 
pair are never right in their interpretation of Acts; the second pair are 
never wrong. He refers occasionally to the works of Renan, Weiz- 
sacker, Wendt, Pfleiderer, and McGiffert, of the modern critical school, 
but his main engagement is with the old Tiibingen foes. Calvin, for 
national reasons, is often quoted. Some of the foremost scholars in 
Germany and England are not referred to. 

As a matter of fact, Professor Barde does not see or feel historical 
and literary difficulties in Acts. Criticism is to him entirely unneces- 
sary and harmful. The innocent confidence which he has in the Acts 
narrative, and the facility with which he removes all problems in the 
history, should comfort and reassure the advocates of the traditional 
view of the book. The purpose of the Acts, as he understands it, 
was simply and solely to record the continued work of Christ by the 
Holy Spirit through the apostles, and the fulfilment of his last com- 
mand (Acts 1:8). He finds no apologetic purpose in the book, no 
conciliatory purpose or smoothing-over process, no undue authority or 
significance of Peter or other Jerusalem apostles in the history, no his- 
torical inconsistencies with the Pauline epistles, no difficulties in the 
speeches, the miracles, the angel-narratives, the visions ; in short, there 
are no perplexing features, no problems. All these questions which 
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have been raised are the faithless imaginings of irreligious critics, who 
are bent on tearing away the foundations of the Christian religion. 

The author regards it as incontestable that the book of Acts was 
written by Luke, and at the time to which the final verse of the book 
brings us; the work was not finished, but interrupted by the outbreak 
of the Neronian persecution. The material of the book was derived, 
in the main orally, from his own knowledge and from Paul for chaps. 
13-28, and from Peter, Barnabas, Philip, and Mark for chaps. 1-12. 
He had some written accounts of the earlier speeches. The source 
theories—he cites Spitta’s and Clemen’s—are pronounced micro- 
scopic, artificial, and undeserving of consideration. The chief and 
all-sufficient source of Luke’s work was the Holy Spirit, which makes 
these critical inquiries impertinent. 

The problem of the text of Acts is readily solved by adopting in 
general the text of the modern editors, which is treated, however, with 
some independence. The “ Western text” receives some attention — 
the “‘we-passage” at 11:27, 28 is viewed favorably, but otherwise the 
Western readings are rejected. His decisions as to readings are gen- 
erally good ; sometimes questionable, as on 11:20; 20: 28. 

The scheme of chronology which Professor Barde uses for the his- 
tory is an uncritical one: crucifixion in 33, conversion of Paul in 37, 
first missionary journey in 45-7, Jerusalem conference in 50, Paul’s 
arrest in 58. There is no discussion of the dates, and no mention 
of Paul or other apostles after the point at which the book of Acts 
closes. He finds no discrepancies of any kind between Acts, chaps. 9 
and 15, and Gal., chaps. 1 and 2. He adheres to the north-Galatian 
hypothesis. 

Conspicuously absent from the book is any discussion or descrip- 
tion of the teaching of the apostles doctrinally viewed ; of the institu- 
tions of Christianity, baptism, the Lord’s Supper, Sabbath and Sunday 
observance, public worship; of the organization of the Christians, 
officers and discipline. That is, Professor Barde gives no comprehen- 
sive, unifying picture of primitive Christianity. He makes no attempt, 
either, to read between the lines of the Acts narrative, or to compare 
the other New Testament literature in detail. He deals with the matter 
easily, disconnectedly, and superficially. 

The book is more attractive for reading than commentaries usually 
are. The material is not divided up in the usual fashion, and no text 
is given. Instead, the chapter and verse numbers only appear, and 
one reads right along as though the work were a history. There are 
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some notes, but not many. The pages are frequently disfigured with 
wrong spelling, and wrong accents and breathings upon the Greek 
words and phrases ; errors appear also in the occasional Hebrew. 
Professor Barde’s book is an excellent commentary on Acts for 
popular, uncritical use, and will undoubtedly perform an excellent 
service for French-using people. It is earnest, devout, and positive, 
with more scholarship in it than usually falls to the lot of popular 
books on the Bible. Scientifically judged, it has unfortunate limita- 
tions which withhold it from a place among works of first rank. It 
does not belong in the same class with Wendt’s new commentary on 
Acts. C. W. Votaw. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


PAUL THE MAN, THE MISSIONARY, AND THE TEACHER. By ORELLO 
Cone, D.D., author of Gospel Criticism and Historical Chris- 
tianity, The Gospel and its Earliest Interpretations, etc. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1898. Pp. xii+ 475. $2. 


Dr. Cone in the present volume has given professional students a 
book that deserves serious consideration. It is gratifying to find that 
it is written from the point of view of the modern historian, and is 
characterized by patient and exhaustive study. It is, of course, to a 
considerable degree dependent upon Weizsacker, but at the same time 
is marked by a gratifying originality in thought and conclusion. Its 
general critical position is to be seen in its distrust of Acts and its 
insistence that Paul’s gospel is not that of the original apostles. As 
regards both these positions, we feel serious doubts. After all allowance 
is made for the true character of the book of Acts, an exhaustive criticism 
will be far less likely to discredit the component elements of the book 
than is Dr. Cone’s. Nor is it by any means clear that the fundamentals 
of Paul are not those of the original church. Both alike believe that 
Jesus was the Christ, that he was to come to establish a kingdom of 
God, and that it was the duty of allto prepare for that coming kingdom. 
The great difference between the Jerusalem group and the Pauline 
group of Christians consisted in that the former believed that this 
preparation was to bethrough law, while Paul held that it was to be by the 
indwelling Spirit. But it is a far cry from this difference to a different 
gospel. And why, in the light of statements on p. 81 as to the need of 
the Jewish element in Paul’s Gentile mission, should Dr. Cone be so 
hostile to Acts ? 

The volume as a whole is not strictly a biography, but rather a 
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study of the doctrine or teaching of Paul. The first portion, which 
deals with Paul as a man, lacks in human touch. Paul is hardly more 
than a name, a thought, while in the discussion of Paul’s journeys 
Dr. Cone has omitted reference to the work of Ramsay, and practically 
is oblivious to the entire question as to Galatia. At the same time his 
treatment of Pauline thought, though too often unsympathetic, at points 
is admirable, and, while we should be tempted to dissent most strongly 
from some of the conclusions which Dr. Cone has reached from his 
data, we are glad to recognize the completeness with which his material 
has been gathered. Had the book been written with a little more 
historical imagination, or had it been frankly called the Teaching of 
Paul, it would have gained in effectiveness. As it is, it is a book to be 
studied by every man who wishes to understand Paulinism. 


SHAILER MATHEWS. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


KOMMENTAR ZUM ERSTEN BRIEFE DES APOSTELS PAULUS AN DIE 
THESSALONICHER. Von Dr. ADOLPH JOHANNES. Dillingen, 
a. D.: Verlag von Paul Tabor, 1898. Pp. x+357. M. 6. 


Ir is not necessary that a commentary on 1 Thessalonians should 
take a conservative or a radical view of the questions involved. For 
some of the most judicious among the critical commentators still class 
this with the four great epistles, Philippians, and Philemon as a genu- 
ine Pauline epistle. But it is necessary that any commentator seriously 
consider the grave questions out of which doubt of the epistle has 
arisen, and have some sense of the comparative value of arguments 
pro and con. It is not the position, but the adequacy, of the commen- 
tary that is open to criticism. 

There are two of these main questions: first, the relation of this 
epistle to the account of the founding of the church in the Acts of the 
apostles; and, second, the authenticity of the epistle. To the first 
there is only one answer ; the differences between this epistle and the 
account in the Acts are quite irreconcilable. The contradictions 
between the letter and Acts, too familiar to require detailed mention 
here, are stated in this commentary without any sufficient explanation, 
and yet no attention is drawn to the bearing that they have on the 
relation of the Acts to the epistle. 

The second question, as to the Pauline authorship, is one about 
which it is impossible to speak so decisively. There is very much 
of the Pauline flavor, style, and personnel about the epistle. The 
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difficulty is with the doctrine. It must be remembered that the church 
at Thessalonica was founded during the so-called second missionary 
journey, and that the controversy between Paul and the Jewish party 
in the church began during the interval between the first and second 
journeys. It is impossible to suppose that the church at Thessalonica 
was outside the sphere of this controversy, and yet there is no trace of 
it, nor of the distinctive Pauline doctrine which grew out of it, in the 
epistle. The doctrine is a reproduction, line for line, of the teaching 
of the Twelve in the period immediately following the ascension. The 
epistle belongs, therefore, doctrinally, with the discourses in the early 
part of the Acts, and not with the Pauline epistles. It must be 
remembered that there is no undoubted Pauline epistle which is not 
stamped with this peculiar doctrine, and that St. Paul styles this pecu- 
liar teaching his gospel, meaning that that contains within itself his 
conception of Christ’s work, which he preached everywhere. It is not 
a light matter, therefore, to find an epistle supposed to be Pauline 
without that Pauline stamp; and yet this difficulty is treated as a mat- 
ter of no consequence in the commentary. 

It is another instance of the inconsiderate conservatism of this 
commentary that it treats the only other controversial matter in the 
epistle with no discernment of the real point. The writer speaks of the 
exaggerated and unjustifiable expectation of the nearness of our Lord’s 
coming entertained by the Thessalonians. ‘They would be justified, he 
thinks, in expecting that return during their lifetime as a possible 
thing, but not at all as a certain thing, whereas everything in the 
epistle itself and in St. Paul’s ordinary teaching goes to show that he 
was not sure that it would take place within his lifetime, but was sure 
that it would take place within the life of that generation. 

The commentary has a good deal of acertain kind of erudition 
which is available for the use of other people in both introduction and 
exegesis, but the author himself furnishes little that is valuable in 


either department. E. P. GouLp. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


ANECDOTA OxXONIENSIA. Classical Series, Part VIII. Zhe Dia- 
logues of Athanasius and Zaccheus and of Timothy and Aquila. 
Edited, with Prolegomena and Facsimiles, by FReEp. C. 
ConyBEARE, M.A. Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1898. 
Pp. lix+ 104. 7s. 6d. 

THis is the promised edition of the “new second-century Christian 
dialogue” (under a safer name), which was already known through an 
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Armenian version published at San Lazaro, and more widely through 
the English translation of the Armenian which Mr. Conybeare pub- 
lished in Zhe Expositor for April and June, 1897. The Greek text is 
now critically edited from a twelfth-century manuscript in Vienna, and 
along with it appears another similar work, the Dialogue of Timothy 
and Aguila, edited from a Vatican manuscript which Stevenson’s cata- 
logue dates also in the twelfth century. This second document forms 
the appendix to the book before us. It has an independent interest 
on account of the peculiar form of some of its New Testament cita- 
tions, and because of its apparent literary connection with Epiphanius’ 
treatise, wept pérpwv xai orafuev. But the reason for publishing it here 
is its resemblance to the Dialogue of Athanasius and Zaccheus, which 
is so close as to make the theory of independent origin impossible. 

These two dialogues belong to a somewhat large class of apologies, 
beginning in the second century and continuing through the Middle 
Ages. In form they are question and answer, statement and counter- 
statement, put into the mouths of a Christian and a Jew, who pose as 
champions of their respective faiths. The line of argument, alike in 
all, is from fulfilled Messianic prophecy. Often the Jew is hardly 
more than a foil for his antagonist’s argument to strike against. Occa- 
sionally, as in both the cases before us, he frankly admits his defeat 
and accepts the Christian faith. This form of apology is so common 
that the first question with reference to a new specimen of the species 
is, What is its date? If it be not early, it can have little interest or 
value. 

In the present instance the first dialogue demands attention 
because of the very early date assigned to it by Mr. Conybeare in Zhe 
Expositor. He observed that it contained references to the destruction 
of Jerusalem under Hadrian, represented as recent. He noticed that 
the argument from prophecy was handled in a way similar to that 
employed by Justin in his Dialogue with Trypho. He found other 
resemblances to Justin in style, general treatment of the subject, and 
Christology. For these and other reasons he concluded that the newly 
discovered dialogue was written in the second century. Moreover, a 
comparison with Tertullian’s Adversus Jud@os, with the Altercatio 
Simonts et Theophili of Evagrius, and with one or two still later works 
dependent upon these, led Mr. Conybeare to carry out a little further 
a theory propounded by Harnack in 1883 (Zexte und Untersuchungen, 
Vol. I, p. 3), and to maintain that this new work is nothing less than a 
version of the long-lost Antilogia of Jason and Papiscus, attributed to 
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Aristo of Pella, and now, “in part at least,” recovered. (Incidentally 
it may be remarked that our editor rejects the commonly received 
opinion that Aristo was the author of the Ansilogia.) 

But it is surprising that an apology of the second century should 
omit all reference to the stock charges against the Christians, which 
recur so often in other writings of that period; that it should be silent 
concerning the demoniacal counterfeits of Christian facts, with which 
profane history was held to abound ; that there should be nothing said 
about the second advent or the thousand-years’ reign of Christ, of 
which Justin and others made so much; and, finally, that the great 
error of the day, gnosticism, should receive no attention whatever. 
This last omission is particularly striking, for a contemporary of Justin 
could hardly have failed to indicate some acquaintance with the gnos- 
tic doctrine of sexual polarity in § 10 of Athanasius and Zaccheus, 
where a statement of the Christian about personal distinctions in the 
Godhead leads the Jew to ask: “Is Christ, then, a goddess?” The 
reply is: “Do not, like a Jew (!), suppose that ‘ male’ and ‘female’ 
can be predicated of incorporeal, as they can of corporeal beings.” 
The Altercatio Simonis has the same expression, “loqueris quasi 
Judeus.” But would not a second-century writer have said: “like a 
follower of Valentinus” ? 

There are, however, several positive considerations which tell 
against the theory of an early date for the Athanasius and Zaccheus in 
its present form, and make it necessary for us to place it in the fourth 
century. Such are the references to “the gospels” as a body of col- 
lected writings to which an authoritative appeal may be taken (§§ 64, 
71, 75); the casual employment of the phrase “‘ Old Testament ”’ instead 
of “ Scriptures,” which is what we should expect (§ 37; of. Zimothy and 
Aguila, fol. 93 r.) ; the further anachronism of describing Jerusalem as 
a povalovtwy oixytypiov (§ 70), which is not relieved by the irrelevant 
citations from Justin (Afo/., 1, 15, and 29) and Tertullian (De Cult. Fem., 
II, 9) in the notes; the description of the contents of the book of 
Jeremiah (§ 25), which finds its precise counterpart in the real Atha- 
nasius’ thirty-ninth Festal Epistle; and, lastly, the employment of 
doctrinal terms belonging more appropriately to the Nicene age than 
to the second century (§§ 9, 20 f., 98). 

Mr. Conybeare’s theory regarding the original document, upon 
which our two dialogues are based, is briefly this: The common basis 
was the lost Dialogue of Jason and Papiscus. From this were con- 
structed, probably by an Egyptian in Alexandria, the two dialogues 
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from which our recensions come. The text was submitted to inter- 
polations and revisions of a dogmatic character, to harmonize it with 
the teaching of a later time. Our recension of Athanasius and Zac- 
cheus was made about 300 A. D., in the school of Lucian the Martyr 
(who, by the way, appears on p. xlvii as “Lucius”’). The Dialogue 
of Timothy and Aguila is an independent recension of the same origi- 
nal. This hypothesis is sufficiently safeguarded to make it difficult to 
contradict, but it is equally difficult to prove, or even to render highly 
probable. The editor has wisely concluded to take a more conserva- 
tive position than it seemed likely he would two years ago, and we 
cheerfully acquiesce in his judgment that, so long as we know so little 
about the contents of Papiscus and Jason, the theory he has broached 
“must remain a mere surmise” (p. lv). As a “surmise’’ one can 
hardly object to it very seriously. 

It is a pity that the book contains no index of the Greek words. 
There are a few misprints in the references. The language is some- 
times careless. The learned editor’s jaunty way of discussing weighty 
topics will occasion mild surprise among some readers. So, for 
example, in the following passage: “‘ In the East, when a new religion 
is founded, the descendants and kinsmen of the founder usually pre- 
side over the faithful for a few generations,” etc. (p. xlii). Is the East, 
then, such a religion-factory ? J. WINTHROP PLATNER. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Diz BrIEFE DES BiscHors SYNESIUS VON KyreENE. Ein Beitrag 
zur Geschichte des Attizismus im IV. und V. Jahrhundert. 
Von Dr. WILHELM Fritz, Kgl. Gymnasiallehrer in Ansbach. 
Leipzig: Druck und Verlag von B. G. Teubner, 1898. 
Pp. iv+230. M.8. 

Unper this title Dr. Fritz has published studies in the grammar 
and style of Synesius, as exhibited in his letters, which have secured to 
the African bishop his position as an Atticist. This has, indeed, been 
accorded him heretofore, but only on a traditional, not a scientific, 
basis. The author hopes to follow these studies with a new edition of 
the letters of Synesius. 

The short introduction makes us acquainted, in a concise but satis- 
fying manner, with the life and times of Synesius. The book is divided 
into three chapters: chap. 1, text and manuscripts; chap. 2, the 
language of Synesius, (1) etymology, un-Atticforms, (a) the noun, (4) 
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the verb; (2) syntax, (a) the noun, (4) the verb, (c) negatives, (d) 
sentence formation, (¢) prepositions, (/) particles ; and anexcursus on the 
hiatus ; chap. 3, special passages. 

There have been five printed editions of the letters, the last of which 
edited by Rudolph Herscher, appeared in 1873 and was accompanied 
by a critical apparatus. This apparatus was, however, meager and 
defective. For his work Dr. Fritz has used three manuscripts, viz., 
Parisinus 1039, Monacensis 490, and Monacensis 481, which he describes 
somewhat at length, laying most weight on the first. Living in 
troublous times at the end of the fourth and the beginning of the fifth 
century A. D., Synesius yet found time and desire to cultivate a fine 
Greek style, and succeeded to such an extent that he has not only been 
imitated by stylists since, but is the last author considered in the his- 
tory of Atticism. Some of the letters, which were evidently intended 
to be handed about among friends, are written with more care than 
others of a more private character, and yet in all the xowy shines 
through, and those tendencies to which even the strictest Atticism could 
not set bounds, and which have resulted in the Greek of today, may 
here be recognized. Among such tendencies are: in the realm of the 
verb, confusion of the aorist and perfect, the imperfect as the universal 
preterite, the perfect for the present, the pluperfect for the imperfect, 
and increased use of the periphrastic forms both in the indicative and 
in the dependent moods ; in the realm of prepositions, the increasing 
frequency of certain ones which absorb the functions of others, which 
latter finally disappear from use. 

In these studies Dr. Fritz has added a stone to that perfect under- 
standing of the Greek language which all students of that beautiful 
tongue are striving together to build. HAMILTON ForD ALLEN. 


LEIPZIG, 
Germany. 


KYNEWULF, DER BISCHOF UND DICHTER; Untersuchungen iiber 
seine Werke und sein Leben. Von Dr. Moritz TRAuTMANN, 
ord. Professor an der Universitat Bonn. Bonn: P. Han- 
stein’s Verlag, 1898. (Heft I of the “Bonner Beitrage zur 
Anglistik.”) Pp. viiit+123. M. 3.60. 

PROFESSOR TRAUTMANN’S study of Kynewulf treats four topics: the 
works of Kynewulf, the interpretation of the passages containing the runes 
that spell the author’s name, Kynewulf’s language, and Kynewulf’s life. 
Under each head is a clear statement of the work and conclusions of 
previous investigators, followed by the author’s opinions and his reasons 
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for holding them. The whole is clear and in many points conclusive, 
and is a very valuable monograph. 

We possess four poems in which by a peculiar device the name of 
Kynewulf has been inserted, and it is universally assumed that this is 
the name of the author. The question whether other Old English 
works, not signed in this way, could be ascribed to the same writer has 
been thesubject of many investigations, and is treated by Trautmann in 
the first section of his book. He makes a careful comparison of lan- 
guage and meter, and reaches the conclusion that only the four poems 
thus signed are certainly his, but that three others are probably so. The 
argument from language seems to be carried too far; that from meter is 
much more conclusive, and it is not easy to see how it can be answered. 

Part II treats of the runic passages. It must be admitted that new 
light has been thrown on some parts of these peculiarly difficult pas- 
sages, but on the whole they still remain obscure. Trautmann’s theory 
that the runes stand always for nouns to which they are initial, but 
not necessarily for the rune-name itself, givesa chance for a host of 
conjectures, but takes away the certainty that any one is correct. 

Part III is a contribution to the study of the dialect of Kyne- 
wulf, but only a contribution. It is yet too early to decide in all cases 
whether a peculiarity belongs to the dialect of the author or to that of 
his transcriber, who turned the works into West Saxon. 

Most of the fourth part is taken up with arguments to prove the 
identity of the poet with Kynewulf, bishop of Lindisfarne, who died at 
an advanced age about A. D. 780. Our author is rather more dog- 
matic here than the facts warrant ; the proofs that he brings, even if 
accepted without question, show only that Kynewulf the poet was prob- 
ably an ecclesiastic and may well have lived in the eighth century. 
The conclusion that he was the same person as the bishop rests on the 
implied assumption that there was only one ecclesiastic of that name 
at that date. But against this identification there is no argument at 
all, and the conclusion may well be accepted, at least provisionally. 

If all the “Bonner Beitrage zur Anglistik” are as good as Heft I, 
they will prove a valuable contribution to the study of English." 

F. A. BLACKBURN. 








THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 





* Since writing this review Heft II of the Beztrage has been received (Bonn, 
1899; pp. 192; M. 4.80), containing four articles on Old English literature, two of which 
will prove of interest to the readers of Heft I, viz.: TRAUTMANN’s note on “Cynewulf’s 
Runenstellen” (pp. 118-20) and GERHARD MURKENs’ study on the “Old English 
Exodus” (pp. 62-117). 
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Tue Lire oF Our Lorp In Art. With some Account of the 
Artistic Treatment of the Life of St. John the Baptist. By 
EstELLE M. Hur .t, Editor of Mrs. Jameson’s Sacred and 
Legendary Art. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.; Cambridge: The Riverside Press, 1898. Pp. xxii+ 
370. $i. 


Tue author has turned aside from the ordinary field occupied by 
writers on Christ in art, who give only a few illustrations of each 
feature of the narrative, and produce parlor-books of more or less 
beauty and value. She has divided the life of Christ into 114 sec- 
tions, and has given a complete list of the principal works of art 
which refer to each, with statements concerning artists and places, with 
descriptions, and frequently with brief criticisms. There are more 
than a hundred illustrations reproducing the best pictures and sculp- 
tures in which our Lord is set forth. These illustrations vary in excel- 
lence from fine photogravure to coarse pen-and-ink work. The indexes 
are admirable. The book will hold a useful position in the history of 
Christian art, and, as a book of reference, will largely supersede the 
well-known books of Lindsay, Jameson, and Farrar. 


FRANKLIN JOHNSON. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


LEZIONE DI ARCHEOLOGIA CRISTIANA. Di Mariano ARMELLINI. 
Opera postuma. Roma: Tipografia della Pace di Filippo 
Cuggiani, 1898. Pp. xxix+ 653. L. 8. 


DeaTH has been busy of late years among the Christian arche- 
ologists of Rome. In 1894 the greatest of them all, G. B. de Rossi, 
then two years later Mariano Armellini, and in the past summer Enrico 
Stevenson and Michele de Rossi, have all been taken. Of the men 
whose names but a short time since appeared on the title-page of the 
Bulletino and the Muovo Bulletino di Archeologia Cristiana but one 
remains, Marucchi. This book of Armellini’s published posthumously 
has an interesting introduction by Stevenson, who died before the work 
appeared. 

Posthumous publications rarely increase the esteem in which an 
author is held, and in this case it cannot be said that the general rule 
is violated. We have in this volume the lectures delivered for many 
years to the students in the Roman seminaries and the College of the 
Propaganda. The editor, Signor Giovanni Asproni, has not altered 
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the original manuscript, preferring to let the text stand as the author 
left it, even when it hardly rises above the form of notes. 

The work is divided into five parts, of very unequal length and 
merit. The first treats of early Christianity and the society of the 
empire. Making all due allowance for the fact that the author was 
addressing a somewhat immature body of students, and that he had no 
opportunity to correct his work, it must be said that he shows neither 
familiarity with the sources nor mastery of his subject. Some acquain- 
tance with his Greek Testament would have saved him such an egregious 
blunder as (p. 18) the statement that “Luke asserts that the apostle 
was accompanied to Berea by the flower of the Thessalonican nobility” 
(“Luca accena che il Apostolo fu accompagnato a Berea dal fiore della nobi- 
lité Tessalonicense : Hi autem erant nobiliores eorum qui sunt Thessalo- 
nice,” Act.17:11). In this case not only has the Vulgate led him astray 
by its genitive reproducing the Greek genitive of comparison, but other 
evident misconceptions of the passage are introduced. The evidence 
from Christian inscriptions is, however, well handled. 

The second part devotes 129 pages to a description of the different 
catacombs, preceded by a short general introduction. The catacombs 
are described in the order in which they lie along the different roads 
leading from the city, beginning with the Via Appia and circling 
around to the Via Latina. This is distinctly the best portion of the 
volume, and is a decided contribution to the literature of the subject. 
The same information is to be had elsewhere, but it must be sought in 
costly and large volumes and the extensive periodical literature. This 
part will be found the most convenient guide to the catacombs for the 
student who knows Italian and wishes a more scientific manual than 
the ordinary guide-book, but who does not care to go into the detailed 
study of the subject. 

The third part treats of art in the catacombs. While it adds 
practically nothing to previous work, and the lack of illustrations is 
decidedly felt, it contains good lists of the subjects depicted and 
carved, and a fair discussion of symbolism from the Catholic point of 
view. 

In the fourth part “ disciplina ecclesiastica” is discussed under its 
various forms of initiation, baptism, confirmation, the eucharist (includ- 
ing the Eastern and Egyptian liturgies), holy oil, ordination, etc., etc. 
While the author evidently uses the more modern works as his sources, 
the treatment is unscientific, and of course intensely Roman. An 
exhaustive and scientific treatise on this subject could hardly have been 
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expected in such a book, yet we could have hoped fora better handling 
of the voluminous material than we have here. 

Christian epigraphy, with nearly 200 pages, comprises the last divi- 
sion. It opens with a careful introduction on the Roman name, with 
a study of the names of slaves and freedmen, and in the next two 
chapters gives the criteria for assigning dates to epitaphs. The writer 
then goes on to discuss variants from the ordinary epigraphic forms, 
the Damasene inscriptions, those having historical and dogmatic 
importance, and finally those which bear on the subject of the orders 
of the ecclesiastical hierarchy. The work is well done, and is by far 
the most convenient and accessible treatment of a somewhat obscure 
but most important subject. Nothing short of the two great volumes 
of de Rossi equals it, and much new material has appeared since the 
publication of the first part of the /nscriptiones Christiane Urbis Rome. 

A short biography and a list of the author’s publications follow, 
and an exceptionally full and good index completes the work. 

While it cannot be said that this book is a contribution of new 
materials or treatment to the various subjects discussed in it, it is a 
convenient manual for students. It is unfortunately marred through- 
out by a lack of scientific criticism of sources and by looseness of 
statement. It is perhaps of unusual interest as showing the type of 
instruction which has been afforded to the pupils of the Propaganda in 
Rome, and, if not all that could be desired, will probably compare 
favorably with most text-books —and perhaps courses of lectures — on 
the general subject. 

One cannot read the very warm and almost tender preface and 
introduction without feeling that the author must have been a very lov- 
able and a deeply religious man. And the lectures themselves show a 
loving regard for the subjects treated, which, even if it may occasion- 
ally blind the critical insight, wins our hearty admiration and sympathy. 


Wn. WaRNER BISHOP. 
RoE, ITALY. 


Tue Post-Aposto.ic AGE. By Lucius Waterman, D.D. With 
an Introduction by Bishop Henry Codman Potter, D.D., 
LL.D. (= Vol. II of “Ten Epochs of Church History,” 
edited by John Fulton.) New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1898. Pp. xvili+1505. $2. 

THE establishment of the historic episcopate is the definite end 
that Dr. Waterman has in view from the beginning. The author’s 
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interest is conspicuous in the preface, in all the intervening pages, 
and in the conclusion. Evidently he is not fully conscious of how 
firmly he is set for the maintenance of his thesis. 

Bishop Potter finds the book very much to his liking, and in his 
introduction says: “An element in the present situation which makes 
such a work as this a timely one is the emancipation of scholarship 
from the domination of mere ecclesiasticism.”” We must not, there- 
fore, imagine that we are about to read a history. We are rather to 
read another contribution to one side of a question that has divided 
earnest and able scholars for many centuries. Having made up our 
minds, then, that we are to hear an advocate who will do the best that 
in him lies for his side, we shall be much interested. Dr. Waterman is 
entirely sincere, genial, persuasive, and fair— remembering always that 
he is an advocate. Now, the one who wants a good, popular presenta- 
tion of the Episcopalian side of the question will find satisfaction in 
this volume. And what large-minded Christian today does not want 
to know the best arguments that all communions have to offer for their 
existence ? 

The book closes with the following sentences: “ Yet, whatever the 
faults, the failures, the mistakes of the church of Christ may be, it is 
always his mystical body here on earth, deeply one with the Savior him- 
self, one with the great church of the heavenly paradise, and instinct with 
the heavenly life, which is the leaven that changes the character of the 
world. The more the believer studies the history of that wonderful 
church, even in its worst days, the more reason he will have to be 
thankful for the coming into this world’s low life of Jesus Christ who zs 
our life.” 

In literary style and cogency of argument this book will suffer by 
comparison with Allen’s Christian Institutions and Bright’s Some Aspects 
of Primitive Church Life, both of which are written from the same point 
of view as Zhe Post-Apostolic Age. J. W. Moncrier. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Some AspPECTs OF PRIMITIVE CHURCH LiFE. By WILLIAM 
BricuTt, D.D. -London, New York, and Bombay: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1898. Pp. vii + 268. $1.75. 


Dr. BriGuT is Regius professor of ecclesiastical history in Oxford, 
and the five addresses contained in this volume were originally deliv- 
ered at a “summer meeting of clergy.” A history of the primitive 
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church is not attempted ; only “certain aspects” of that history are 
brought under review. Some of these “aspects” are of interest to 
Christians in general, and some are of almost exclusive interest to mem- 
bers of the Church of England, since they raise questions over which 
churchmen themselves are sharply divided. The addresses which treat 
of the characteristic excellencies of the Christian life in primitive times 
in contrast with “the huge encircling masses of non-Christian social 
life,” of the persecution and martyrdom to which the saints were sub- 
jected under “ mob fury” and under governmental sanction, of the early 
apologists and the defects and special merits of their apologies, will 
commend themselves to the Christian public as fresh and learned dis- 
sertations on matters unfolded more or less fully in general histories 
of the Christian church. But the first and second addresses and part 
of the third, which discuss the external and visible church, the apos- 
tolate, the episcopate, the rank and functions of the laity, the sacra- 
mental principles involved in baptism, confirmation, and the eucharist, 
will elicit criticism from churchmen not members of Dr. Bright’s school 
or party scarcely less emphatic than from Nonconformists themselves. 
Until such leaders as Lightfoot, Hatch, Moberly, Hort, Bright, and 
others can give less conflicting accounts of the inception of the insti- 
tutions of their “church by law established,” and of the historic 
grounds on which these institutions rest and are to be vindicated, some 
doubt of their divine origin will still linger in non-Episcopal minds. 
In the meantime, every candid and thoughtful study of the early 
records, like that now under review, will help to bring “‘ some aspect of 
primitive church life” into greater clearness, and thus contribute to the 
final discovery of the exact truth. The day when Christians will see 
eye to eye concerning the organization and government of the church, 
its officers and their functions, its ordinances and their meaning and 
uses, may be far distant, but every fresh study of the original docu- 
ments will help to hasten that day. Eri B. HULBERT. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


ENTHUSIASMUS UND BuSSGEWALT BEIM GRIECHISCHEN MONCHTUM. 
Eine Studie zu Symeon dem neuen Theologen. Von Lic. 
Dr. Kart HOLt, Privatdozent in Berlin. Leipzig: J. C. 
Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung. Pp. vi+ 332. M. Io. 


Tuis is a book to be cordially welcomed by scholars. Ever since 
Ritschl published his Entstehung der altkatholischen Kirche there has 
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been no cessation of interest in the study of the problem there pro- 
pounded, namely: How did the Catholic church develop out of primi- 
tive Christianity ? An important part of the investigation has been to 
trace the process by which regularly appointed officers came to replace 
the recipients of “spiritual gifts,” as leaders of the church, for this 
better than almost anything else illustrates the far-reaching character 
of the change which came over Christianity during the latter half of the 
second century. Bonwetsch contributed much to the proper under- 
standing of this change in his Geschichte des Montanismus. The 
recovery of the Didache directed especial attention to the réle played 
by the “prophets” in the early church, which was already winning 
fuller recognition with our advancing knowledge of the value of Her- 
mas’ testimony. Fresh light has recently been shed upon the subject 
by one of the Oxyrhyncus papyri, whose significance was overlooked 
by the editors, Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt, but which has been brought 
into notice by Professor Harnack in the Sttsungsberichte of the Berlin 
Academy (1898, No. xxxvi). This evidence goes to prove that the 
“prophets” were the most important “order” of the Christian church 
in the latter part of the second century. 

It has long been known that the bishops finally assumed the teach- 
ing function at first exercised by the prophets, and that along with 
their enlarged duties there went a corresponding enlargement of the 
dogmatic conception of the episcopate. By virtue of their office the 
bishops came to be regarded as channels of divine revelation, or, more 
exactly, divinely authorized interpreters of the revelation already 
received. But this seemed to cut off the possibility of those special 
revelations which had been so common in the apostolic age. The 
divine Spirit could no longer be thought of as working directly upon 
the Christian believer. This was a great deal to surrender, it is true, 
but it was part of the price which Christianity paid for that organiza- 
tion without which it could not so well have maintained its existence 
in the empire or conquered the world. 

One question, however, remained to be asked, and that was whether 
the free spirit of prophecy surrendered without a protest; whether its 
vitality was not, after all, too great to be thus extinguished. It has 
usually been thought enough to say that ecstatic prophecy did make 
its protest in the person of Montanus, but that, when this movement 
was suppressed, the phenomenon finally disappeared from the Catholic 
church. This question has, however, been recently approached from 
a different point of view by Professor A. V.G. Allen, in his book on 
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Christian Institutions. In advocating his interesting theory that the 
principal Protestant churches reproduced types of thought which 
characterized the great monastic orders of the Middle Ages, he bases 
his argument upon the hypothesis that the monks were themselves in 
a sense the successors of the early Christian prophets. This idea, 
which Professor Allen treated incidentally, has now been brought into 
prominence by a German scholar, Dr. Karl Holl, of Berlin, in the book 
before us, Enthusiasmus und Bussgewalt beim griechischen Monchtum. 

The problems treated in this book were suggested to the author’s 
mind in the course of his study of the Sacra Parallela of John of 
Damascus (Zexte und Untersuchungen, Vol. XVI, Pt. 1). In his latest 
work the text is furnished by an epistle of Symeon, known as “the 
new theologian,” which treats of the power of absolution, and of 
where it resides. This document has usually, but wrongly, been 
attributed to John of Damascus. Symeon was a Paphlagonian by 
birth, a resident at the court of Constantinople in the latter part of the 
tenth century, when the Byzantine empire was at the height of its 
splendor. But he grew weary of court life, and, at an early age, sought 
a more congenial home in a monastery. Here it soon became apparent 
that the young monk was possessed of the “apostolic gift of the 
Spirit,” and that he received direct revelations from heaven. Never 
did he officiate at the eucharist, so he tells us, without beholding the 
Holy Ghost descend before his eyes upon the consecrated elements. 
The consciousness of being favored with direct communion with 
Christ took full possession of Symeon’s mind, and became the ruling 
force of his life and thought. By this charismatic gift he tested all 
things. It supplied him with the criterion for all his theological and 
ecclesiastical judgments. It underlies the whole argument of his 
Lpistola de Confessione,in which he attempts to answer affirmatively 
the question whether monks who are laymen may pronounce absolu- 
tion. Symeon himself was not only a monk, but also a priest, yet he 
argues that the power to bind and to loose depends, not upon ordina- 
tion, but upon personal character. Monks may rightfully exercise the 
‘power of the keys,” because this necessarily follows, in his view, from 
the possession of a spiritual gift. To have that gift is itself evidence 
of personal worth, and no priestly ordination can add anything to the 
qualification already present. Only persons thus divinely endowed 
are worthy to absolve others from sin. But it seemed to Symeon that 
neither bishops nor priests were so well qualified to receive revelations 
from heaven as were the holy monks, who stood apart from the world, 
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and were (or should be) engrossed in the contemplation of divine 
things. 

It will be seen that Dr. Holl has used Symeon’s letter as the start- 
ing-point from which to treat a much larger subject. He has found 
that ecstasy, or enthusiasm, was not uncommon in the eastern church 
of the tenth century. He accordingly proceeds to discuss its influ- 
ence upon penitential discipline, especially when this religious indi- 
vidualism came into conflict with the regular ecclesiastical machinery. 
He shows that mystic rapture did not rule uninterruptedly in the East, 
but that the importance which it gained in the time of Symeon was 
sufficient to produce a new outburst of vigorous life in the fourteenth 
century, in the Hesychaste. Their theology was in the main merely 
“a recapitulation of Symeon’s thought.” And the controversy which 
they aroused in the eastern church was, in fact, a renewal, under differ- 
ent conditions, of the old strife over the authority of prophetic reve- 
lation, as against the established church order. 

The book before us has, then, a threefold value. In the first place, 
it adds to our knowledge of a comparatively neglected field of patristic 
literature, by restoring to its rightful author and critically editing a 
valuable document. In the second place, it makes a solid contribution 
to the history of monasticism. Lastly, and, in the opinion of the 
author, most important of all, it shows how the spirit of prophecy sur- 
vived all the paralyzing tendencies of ecclesiastical organization, and 
repeatedly asserted its independent divine authority. To quote: 

“Der Gegensatz zwischen Amt und Geist ist nicht verschwunden, 
als sich die festen Formen einer Verfassung in der Kirche herausbil- 
deten. Das Ménchtum hat ihn neu belebt, und die Kirche hat ihn 
verewigt, indem sie das Ménchtum anerkannte.” 

It is to be hoped that Dr. Holl will carry out his design of editing 
the Life of Symeon (written by Niketas Stethatos), which he regards as 
worthy to compare with the famous Vita Antonit. 


J. WINTHROP PLATNER. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 


Cambridge, Mass. 


THe CHURCH OF THE WEST IN THE MIDDLE Aces. By H. B. 
Workman, M.A. London: Charles H. Kelley, 1898. Pp. 
xii + 316. 2s. 6d. 


Tuis little volume comes in the series of “ Books for Bible Stu- 
dents.” It is popular and attractive in style, and atthe same time as 
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accurate as a book of its kind could be expected to be. This is only 
the first volume, which brings the subject from Gregory the Great down 
to St. Bernard. The second volume will bring it down to the dawn of 
the Reformation. 

In this incomplete form some of the subjects, as monasticism and 
scholasticism, seem to be estimated too favorably, but all this will be 
corrected in the further treatment to be given them. 

The three parts treat of the rise of the papal supremacy, scholas- 
ticism, and monasticism. The work is not very systematic, but is rather 
like a series of elementary, but very interesting, essays on church his- 
tory, arranged in chronological order. The one who reads so much 
as has been given will certainly want to learn more, and Mr. Workman 
has provided at the beginning of each chapter a well-selected biliogra- 
phy, such as can be found in all libraries of moderate pretensions. 

In view of the general accuracy of the work, we were not prepared 
to see the author, on p. 203, refer to “‘ the fatal millennial year (1000), 
with its dread of the end of all things, etc.,” as if taking it without 
even a grain of salt. If he had not been nodding here and there 
when he read Rashdall’s Universities in the Middle Ages, found in his 
bibliography on the opposite page, he would not have seemed so 
credulous as he does in the above quotation. 

However, there are not many cases of this kind, and the book is to 
be heartily recommended to all readers who would like a rapid survey 
of medizval church history, and there can be no doubt that the second 
volume will be eagerly awaited by many readers of the first. 


J. W. Moncrier. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Tue Lire or Saint HucGu oF Lincoxin. Translated from the 
French Carthusian Life and edited with Large Additions. 
By Hersert Tuurston, S.J. London: Burns & Oates, 
Limited ; New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: Benziger Bros. 
Pp. xxvi+650. 10s. 6d. 


Tuis biography of a commanding and attractive personality is, 
for the most part, a translation of the French Vie de St. Hugues de 
Lincoln, which was published by a monk of the Grande Chartreuse in 
1890. The name of the English translator does not appear. The 
editor has allowed himself considerable latitude, and even increased 
the original material by more than one-third. He has supplemented 
the information given by the French biographer, principally in those 
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features of the life which have special bearing upon English history 
and English institutions. 

Father Thurston believes that the authorship of the great Latin 
life of the saint, commonly known as the Magna Vita S. Hugonis, 
which is the one record of supreme importance, has been correctly 
assigned to Abbot Adam, the chaplain of the saint, and later abbot of 
Eynsham. Of the absolute sincerity and truthfulness of this writer he 
has no doubt. But Father Thurston by no means succeeds in estab- 
lishing a case of mistaken identity, in answer to the charge that this 
was the abbot Adam who was deposed from his office “ as a prejudiced 
person and a manifest dilapidator of the goods of the abbey.” 

To Ruskin’s mind St. Hugh of Lincoln is the most beautiful sacer- 
dotal figure known to him in history. Like all Roman Catholic bio- 
graphies, this work contains numerous tales of dreams, visions, and 
miracles, which will impress the reader as the products of gross supersti- 
tion or as evidences of supernatural power, according to his intellectual 
sympathies and religious convictions. But waiving these extraordinary 
details, the life introduces us to a singularly pure and heroic character, 
a man untiring in devotion to his church, fearless before princes and 
diseases, chivalrous in his defense of the weak and the poor, an honest, 
earnest, and unselfish soul. 

St. Hugh lived between the years 1140 and 1200 A. D. He 
joined the Carthusian order at twenty-three. He was successively a 
common monk, a priest, the procurator of the Grande Chartreuse, and 
abbot of Witham Monastery, England ; and was elected bishop of Lin- 
coln in 1186. He remained to the close of his active life a firm 
believer in asceticism. With the exception of the robes of ceremony 
which he wore in public as a sign of his dignity, he retained the 
white habit of his order, and never put off the Carthusian hair-shirt. 
He was no less faithful to his old penances and mortifications, and spent 
his vacations in his former monastic cell at Witham. He was tireless in 
his attentions to the sick, the poor, and the bereaved. In spite of much 
murmuring and strong opposition, backed by high civil dignitaries, 
he carried out many radical reformatory measures and corrected many 
abuses among the clergy. Several times he clashed with Henry II. and 
with his successor, Richard of the Lion Heart. The story of the con- 
flict between church and state for the supremacy contains a great deal 
of valuable material for those interested in that memorable contest. 
St. Hugh was evidently a masterly diplomat and an experienced 
ecclesiastical lawyer. He was frequently appealed to by all sorts of 
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plaintiffs, who were confident that the bishop’s perspicacity would 
frustrate the snares of their adversaries, and that his unshaken determi- 
nation to support the church at all hazards would triumphantly vindicate 
their rights. 

The English origin of pure Gothic architecture is assigned to Hugh 
of Lincoln. ‘ What Diocletian did at Spoleto for the round arch, St. 
Hugh did at Lincoln for the pointed arch.” The editor’s notes on 
this subject are of real interest,and some useful details are presented 
which are not easily accessible to the average student. Father Thurston 
concedes the claim of English authorities that the extraordinary 
architectural development which marked the period was of spontaneous 
and native growth. While the enlightenment and energy of the Bur- 
gundian bishop gave the necessary stimulus to architectural construc- 
tion along lines unfamiliar to England, yet the architect and workmen of 
Lincoln’s cathedral were English, and the distinctive beauties of the 
style which they inaugurated were not copied by them from abroad. 

The French biographer tells several stories illustrating the confi- 
dence that the kings of France and England had in the power of the 
monks’ prayers. On two occasions terrible storms at sea ceased 
suddenly, as prayer was offered urging God to look upon the merits 
and intercession of the monks. This observation follows: “A gene- 
ration which despises and neglects this means of salvation exposes 
itself to the danger of a terrible shipwreck.” A modern thinker is 
quoted as saying: “I think that those who pray do more for the world 
than those who fight ; and if it is true that the world is going from bad 
to worse, it is because there are more battles than prayers.” 

Father Thurston discusses the subject of miracles at some length. 
He stoutly maintains that the facts have been, in the main, truthfully 
reported. Many of the Lord’s miracles, he holds, are susceptible of 
a rationalistic explanation, though, being wrought at the command of 
him who raised the dead to life, it seems simpler to regard all indif- 
ferently as manifestations of his preternatural power. He is inclined 
to adopt a somewhat similar attitude toward the miracles of the saints 
in general and of St. Hugh in particular. In arguing for the facts he 
has recourse to the reports of the Society for Psychical Research and to 
many medical authorities. He urges “that our Lord’s promises to ardent 
faith seem to point to some necessary causation in the psychic or 
moral order, preternatural at least in the sense that it overrides physical 
laws, and that these promises find their adequate realization in Catholic 
miracles and in Catholic miracles alone.” He admits the cures wrought 
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by scientific experts, but argues that these cures are only “ partial, 
temporary, and gradual,’ while the cures of Catholic miracles are 
“complete, permanent, and instantaneous.” The limitation of cures 
to certain classes of diseases seems to stagger him somewhat, but, he 
says, “we cannot fathom the mysteries of His wisdom.” 


ALFRED WESLEY WISHART. 
TRENTON, N. J. 


FUrSTBISCHOF MARTIN BRENNER: Ein Characterbild aus der 
steirischen Reformations-Geschichte. Von Dr. LEOPOLD 
ScHUSTER, Fiirstbischof von Seckau. Mit dem Portrate 
Brenners und einer Karte von Steiermark. Graz und Leipzig: 
Verlag von Ulrich Mosers Buchhandlung (J. Meyerhoff), 
1898. Pp. xvi+912 and 16. M. 14. 


THE author of this copious and well-written biography entered 
upon his task while filling a professorial chair in the university of 
Graz, whence he was called. to the episcopal throne of Seckau in 1894. 
He was led to choose Martin Brenner as a subject for local research, 
because he was the most noted of the early prelates of this diocese, and 
because his life had never been exhaustively studied. The position 
that Brenner occupies in the minds of the Roman Catholics of this 
region is indicated by the cognominations that he bears: “the apostle 
of Styria,” and the “ malleus hereticorum.” 

Dr. Schuster is a thoroughgoing Jesuit in training and in spirit, if 
not by profession. He is otherwise known in literary circles as the 
author of a work on Johann Kepler, the Lutheran astronomer, the aim 
of which is to show that Kepler, whom he declares to have been “a 
great scholar, a noble character, no Catholic, to be sure, but yet a pro- 
foundly believing Christian,” was persecuted by his Lutheran brethren, 
but befriended by the Catholics, especially the Jesuits. This Kepler 
study professes to be a purely objective performance ; but its Zendenz is 
easily discernible. The author aims to show that, so far from deserving 
the reputation of being the enemy of scientific research, the Catholic 
church has been far more cordial in its encouragement of science than 
Protestantism. He also, in the work before us, seeks to show that 
superstition was far more gross among the Lutherans than among 
the Catholics, and that its presence in Styria was due to Lutheran 
influence. 

In the introduction we have a historical sketch of the diocese of 
Seckau and, indeed, of the first introduction of Christianity into 
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Styria. The diocese of Seckau is an offshoot from that of Salzburg, 
which, with a change of name, dates from the latter part of the sixth 
century. The first bishop of Seckau was appointed in 1219, and 
Martin Brenner occupies the thirty-first place in the episcopal calendar, 
having been appointed to this position in 1585. 

The minutest details regarding the early life of Brenner (b. 1548) 
are given, so far as materials exist, and the author manages, even in 
the absence of biographical data, to throw a halo over every period of 
his life. Of special interest is the account of his studies, first in the 
Jesuit college at Dillingen (1566-71) and then at Ingolstadt (1571-81, 
with two short intervals of study in the university of Padua, whither he 
went as tutor to the sons of a nobleman). The author gives us a most 
satisfactory account of the personnel of the faculties and the methods 
of work pursued in these institutions. When Brenner entered the uni- 
versity of Ingolstadt as a well-educated young man of twenty-three, the 
Jesuits, who had already mastered the Bavarian princes, had secured a 
predominant influence in the institution, and by reason of their zeal, 
their pedagogical skill, and their learning were drawing large numbers 
of students from Bavaria and the neighboring countries and were win- 
ning to the enthusiastic support of the counter-Reformation many of 
the ablest young men of the time. They made a special point of 
attaching to themselves the sons of noblemen, and no effort was spared 
in gaining the adherence of the most promising scholars. The marked 
ability of the Jesuit teachers, their unsurpassed knowledge of human 
nature, their affability of manners, and their remarkable adaptability 
to the idiosyncrasies and circumstances of each individual, made them 
practicably irresistible when once they came into close relations with 
susceptible youth. Their proselyting zeal led them to go forth into 
the surrounding regions and by personal effort to win back to the 
faith those that had become involved in heresy. Whole communities 
were often reconverted in an incredibly short time. They made the 
services of the churches in which they ministered as attractive as possible, 
providing the best music that could be secured and rivaling the best 
Protestant preachers in the eloquence and the fervor of their sermons. 
They were able to instill into the minds of those who came under their 
influence the profoundest hatred of Protestantism in every form and 
the profoundest love of the Catholic church, and to convince their 
adherents that the supreme end of life was the destruction of heresy. It 
is probable that at this period the Jesuit professors, man for man, 
surpassed the Protestant professors of Germany in learning and in 
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zeal. Lutheranism was being wrecked and ruined by controversy. 
The Jesuits made the most of their advantages, and the success of their 
propaganda was astonishing. 

In 1585 Brenner, after a few years of service as counselor to the 
archbishop of Salzburg, as rector of the seminary for priests, and in 
other responsible capacities, now fully equipped with the Jesuit learn- 
ing, methods of propagandism, and zeal for the restoration of church 
unity, and with practical experience in the administration of ecclesias- 
tical affairs, entered upon his work as bishop of Seckau. 

He found his diocese, from the Catholic point of view, in a lamen- 
table state. The great majority of the nobles, burghers, and peasants 
were Lutherans. Anabaptism, that had been widely disseminated from 
1527 onward, had been almost exterminated; but medical missionaries 
from Moravia frequently gained entrance by their surgical skill into 
the homes of the people and won them to their heresy. Since the 
peace of Augsburg (1555) the Protestantism of the Augsburg Confes- 
sion had been tolerated by the emperors and had covered the Austrian 
provinces with its influence. The archduke Karl II. of Styria had, a 
few years before Brenner entered upon his work, felt constrained to 
grant to his Lutheran nobles freedom of worship (the Bruck Pacifica- 
tion, 1577). The zealous Lutheran nobles had exerted themselves to 
the utmost to convert their Catholic subjects, or to exclude them from 
their lands, and Lutheran preachers were violent in their denunciations 
of the corruptions of the Catholic clergy. Through the prolonged 
residence at Graz of a papal envoy, and the influence of his wife, the 
Bavarian princess Marie, mother of the emperor Ferdinand II. (of 
Thirty-Years’-War fame), reinforced by that of the able and aggressive 
young bishop and by the exhortations of the pope and of his Jesuit- 
ized Bavarian and Austrian kinsmen, the archduke was led to establish 
at Graz a Jesuit school and to introduce in all of its features the 
counter-Reformation. The author relates, with entire moral approval 
and with seeming relish, the history of the withdrawal one by one of 
all the privileges of the Protestants and of the exterminating measures 
that were at last employed. After 1592 Brenner was made vicar- 
general of Styria, and he took a leading part in the movement by 
which the entire Protestant population of all the Upper Austrian prov- 
inces was forcibly converted or driven from the country. The author 
is concerned to show how persevering, single-minded, and remorse- 
less Brenner was in this terrible work. Ferdinand (afterward emperor) 
succeeded to the archduchy in 1590. He had been trained in the 
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principles of Jesuitism and preferred to rule a wilderness rather than 
a country filled with heretics. Brenner and Ferdinand wrought hand 
in hand until the death of the latter in 1616. Nothing would have 
pleased Brenner better than the part taken by Ferdinand in the Thirty- 
Years’ War and the almost complete destruction of Protestantism in 
the Austrian domains. 

The literary activity of Brenner was very considerable, and we 
are supplied with copious extracts from his writings. But it is as a 
malleus hereticorum, as the great leader of the Jesuit movement 
for the re-Catholization of Austria, that he deserves to be remem- 
bered. 

In this large volume I have failed to find a single note of disap- 
proval in respect to the atrocious work of Brenner and Ferdinand. 
The violation of the Bruck Pacification by the archduke Karl is heartily 
commended by the author. In this work we see Roman Catholicism 
as it is, and not as American prelates would have us think it has 
become. The goal of the Roman Catholic church is today, as it has 
been for more than a thousand years, universal dominion and the 
complete subjection of the consciences of all men to the will of the 
hierarchy. Whatever ministers to this end is not only allowable, but 
praiseworthy. 

In an appendix of sixteen pages the author has reproduced in its 
original Latin the “Instruction” given by Pope Clement VII., in 1592, 
to the nuncio Count Hieronymus of Portia, regarding the reéstablish- 
ment of the Catholic religion in Styria, Carinthia, and Carniola, and 
regarding the claims of the people to liberty of conscience, etc. 
Of the cold-blooded disregard of human rights and moral obligations 
that dominated the papacy at the time, this document furnishes a strik- 
ing illustration, and it has the merit of unimpeachable genuineness. 
The candor with which the pope describes the morals of the Catholic 
clergy that were so largely responsible for the rise and growth of 
heresy, and with which the present author reproduces these damaging 
statements, is surprising. An American prelate would be far from 
parading the vices of the clergy, even in a sixteenth-century sketch. 
A few sentences may be quoted in the original : 


Primum studium atque adeo prima majorque in tota visitatione difficultas circa 
Ecclesiasticorum concubinatum atque utinam etiam non putativa matrimonia versabi- 
tur. Paucissimi enim maxime inter minores presbyteros celibes invenientur. Hoc 
morbo laborant parochi, laborant monachi et abbates multi, estque is omnium malorum 
fomes. Offenduntur enim et scandalizantur boni atque mali; nec non monasteriorum 
ac alia ecclesiastica bona dilapidantur, ut concubinis et liberis de presenti futuraque 
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sustentatione quomodocunque provideatur. .... Remedia ad mala hec iam invete- 
rata haud quidem facilia..... At si concubinarii omnes pellendi sint, verendum 
esset, ne quam paucissimi relinquantur in tota provincia pastores. 


ALBERT HENRY NEWMAN. 
McMASTER UNIVERSITY, 


Toronto, Can. 


THE ELIZABETHAN CLERGY AND THE SETTLEMENT OF RELIGION 
1558-1564. With Illustrative Documents and Lists. By 
Henry Gee. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1898. Pp. 
xx + 326. 


WE have here a piece of research work of the highest order. When 
Elizabeth succeeded Mary, the Anglican church replaced the papal. 
Mr. Gee sets himself the task of determining how severe were the 
measures against the clerical adherents of the old religion during the 
first six years of Elizabeth’s reign. English church writers vary in 
their estimates of the actual numbers of those deprived —“ between one 
hundred and eighty-nine and four hundred.” Catholic authorities 
have insisted, on the other hand, that “the better part of the clergy 
followed in the footsteps of their prelates.” Finding the lists of both 
Anglicans and Romanists “inaccurate and misleading,” Mr. Gee “ set 
to work to discover what there might be in the way of strictly coeval 
and official sources of information.” His conclusion is that the num- 
ber of clergymen deprived “cannot have greatly exceeded two hun- 
dred.” 

His “research gradually brought to light many facts” regarding 
the settlement of religion in the opening of Elizabeth’s reign, which 
earlier investigators “ had not been in a position to see so clearly.” 
Accordingly, we have in this volume an account, drawn from original 
sources, of the successive steps by which the Supremacy Act and the 
Uniformity Act passed through Elizabeth’s first parliament, 1559; of 
the royal visitation of the northern and of the southern province, and 
of the universities ; of the ecclesiastical commissions of 1559 and 1562; 
of the penal laws of Elizabeth’s second parliament, 1563-4; and of the 
deprived clergy, as the evidence is furnished by the diocesan registers. 

At the end of each chapter are the original documents illustrative 
of the text. Among them are the Supremacy Act, the Uniformity 
Act, the royal injunctions of 1559, the articles of inquiry, 1559, let- 
ters patent directing the northern visitation, the writ of visitation for 
Cambridge and Eaton, the writ for the issue of the Permanent 
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Commission, and many others. Appendices contain the names of all 
clergymen deprived for any reason whatever during the six years 1558— 
64. The names are copied from extant episcopal registers and other 
contemporary official documents. 

The conclusions reached are that the Court of High Commission 
does “ not appear to have carried out its powers of punishment and 
deprivation with much rigor;” “no great diligence was used to 
enforce subscription” by the Royal Visitation Commission ; ‘“ even 
the severe penal laws of 1563 were not rigorously pressed ;’’ not many 
more than two hundred of the entire clergy of England were actually 
deprived in the six years under review. If one is disposed to dispute 
these conclusions, he must make his reckoning with the contemporary 
official records. ; 


Eri B. HuLBERT. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


SOCINIANEN EN DOOPSGEZINDEN. Doopsgezinde Historién uit de 
jaren 1559-1626. Door W. J. Van Douwen. Leiden: S. 
C. Van Doesburgh, 1898. Pp. iv+188. Fl. 1.50. 


THIs is a contribution to the church history chiefly of certain 
portions of the Netherlands during the years mentioned. The past 
contains the germs of the present. Present facts and conditions are 
the outgrowth of facts and conditions in the far-distant past. The 
enlightenment and toleration of our age are not isolated, unconnected 
phenomena, which have sprung up and come to light suddenly, with- 
out proper antecedents. They are plants of slow growth that have 
their roots in the past. They have grown up in the midst of turmoil 
and conflict. We shall appreciate them better if we know something 
of the destructive influences and unfavorable circumstances with which 
these plants have had to struggle. To indicate something of the his- 
tory of that conflict in which bigotry and intolerance and persecution 
have gradually yielded to reason and light and toleration is the pur- 
pose of this little book. 

The history and doctrinal teachings of the Socinians are sympatheti- 
cally delineated. Standing alone, hunted, persecuted by Romanists 
and Lutherans and Calvinistic Protestants alike, they turned pathetically 
in the only direction in which appreciation and the comfort of human 
companionship and coéperation seemed to be possible for them —to the 
Baptists of Holland. Something of the history of the Baptists in 
Holland is then given—the various disputes and contentions by which 
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this little sect was torn, and the result of the overtures made to them 
by the Socinians. 

Deep religious feeling there was doubtless in those days; the earn- 
estness and intensity that made men willing to die for the faith. But 
at the same time there were narrowness, bigotry, and a pettiness and 
quarrelsomeness which vented itself on the most absurdly inadequate 
causes. The spirit of the times.showed itself especially in the fierce- 
ness and fanaticism with which church discipline was exercised, 
especially in the communion of the Baptists. To this fierceness and 
fanaticism modern laxness forms a somewhat regrettable, but perfectly 
natural, contrast. 

As we read of the troubles of both Socinians and Baptists, we can- 
not help feeling how lamentable in those days was the condition of those 
who happened to differ with their neighbors on religious questions, 
how pathetic was the sense of theological isolation with which they 
had to contend, and how much the present world with its freedom, and 
its sympathetic codperation for practical ends of even widely separated 
creeds, owes to the pioneers of liberty of thought and toleration of 
religious belief in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 


ABEL H. HUvIZINGA. 
FISHKILL, N. Y. 


MARTIN VON GERSTMANN, Bischof von Breslau: Ein Zeit- und 
Lebensbild aus der schlesischen Kirchengeschichte des XVI. 
Jahrhunderts. Von Dr. J. Junenitz, geistlicher Rat und 
Direktor des fiirstbischéflichen Didzesanarchivs in Bres- 
lau. Mit einem Bilde Gerstmanns. Breslau: G. P. Ader- 
holz’ Buchhandlung, 1898. Pp. vilit+535. M. 5.60. 


Dr. JUNGNITz is director of the diocesan archives at Breslau. 
That there is a congruity between his station and his genius his publica- 
tions attest. These, by their frequency, show his pleasure in antiqua- 
rian research, and by their vivid accuracy his ability to combine facts 
extracted from dusty corners into living pictures. 

Silesia has long been a “debatable land.” Breslau, since the mid- 
dle of the eleventh century the seat of an important bishopric, has 
been the center of its eventful history. Here, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, within the shadow of its venerable cathedral, Lutheran and 
Romanist strove under such conditions that the issue was a long, a 
doubtful, and in the end a drawn battle. Where a struggle thus 
‘stands upon razor’s edge,” the temper of the contestants is revealed. 
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And there did “ Dominus Martinus Gerstmannus, Dei gratia episcopus 
Wratislaviensis, supremus per utramque Silesiam cesareus capitaneus,” 
show what manner of man he was. To reproduce this great and wise 
churchman for us in a “ Zeit- und Lebensbild” is the purpose of this 
octavo of more than five hundred pages. 

Into the making of this volume have come all that was reliable in 
previous publications, and a vast addition of material obtained from 
the three great collections of archives in Breslau itself, and from simi- 
lar collections at Ober-Glogau, Neisse, Dresden, Heidelberg, Lemberg, 
Cracow, Prague, Vienna, and Rome. These facts, from such diverse 
sources, are presented in a style without literary beauty, but in a com- 
bination so excellent that their fout ensemd/e is a definite and powerful 
presentation of the personality around which they gather. The 
“Bild,” thus, is not a painting, but a mosaic. 

There are twenty-one chapters in the book: one-third biographical, 
the remainder detailed description. 

The biography is interesting. In his student life our youth 
had a “stipendium” from his native town, and this was afterward 
supplemented by the munificence of the wealthy scholar-merchant, 
Ulrich Fugger. He completed the curriculum of the university of 
Frankfort on the Oder, near his home. He then went to Padua to 
continue his studies; and there he took his doctor’s degree. He then 
hesitated between two pleasant alternatives: a visit to Rome to see 
Scipio’s library, recommended by Dr. Simon Schardius; or a visit to 
Constantinople, where a little Byzantine culture still lingered, with 
mayhap a trip to the peninsula of Athos, afterward Tischendorf’s 
Athos, recommended by Demetrius, the Wallachian. But our ambi- 
tious graduate, like Buridan’s ass, accepted neither alternative, but 
resigned his Protestantism, which had fulfilled its purpose with Fugger, 
returned to Breslau, and addressed himself to the ladder of church 
preferment. He worked himself up honestly by superabundantly fill- 
ing each office which he received, so that his competency for a higher 
one was suggested, till from an ordinary “custodian” of his cathedral 
he became its prince-bishop. His consuming zeal was rendered all the 
more consuming because of the prudential restraints under which it 
was forced to operate. He was too wise to carry on his opposition to 
Lutheranism by the always vulgar and not always possible persecution 
of his antagonists, and he undertook to strengthen his church by reform- 
ing it. In a brief decade he was worn out by his “sad,” we might 
almost say his “ grim,” “ sincerity.” 
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Such is an outline of the narrative on which the larger part of the 
book is strung. Every office Gerstmann held, every function he per- 
formed, every building where he ministered, every event of which he 
was a part, every dignity and every emolument which he enjoyed, all 
are treated in a detailed discussion. By the multiplication of such 
excursus the biography becomes a thesaurus of medizval information. 
To such a thesaurus the index, though by no means scanty, is not suf- 
ficient. 

Gerstmann’s connection with Poland, both at the convention of 
Lubin and at the elections which raised respectively Henry of Valois 
and, two years afterward, Stephen Batory to its throne, has furnished 
Dr. Jungnitz with opportunity to make valuable contributions to its 
complicated story. 

The chapters on the Breslau cathedral, its suburbs and services; on 
the chapter, the diocesan synod, the religious bodies, and the state of 
religion in the jurisdiction generally, are choice reading for students 
of the Reformation era. 

The chapter on the clerical seminary, though interesting, disap- 
points by the slightness of its notice of the curriculum. The notices 
of secular education are more satisfactory. 

In conclusion we present an extract or two as specimens of the 
interesting lore obtainable in this laborious compilation. In the 
chapter on “Liturgies” Dr. Jungnitz tells us that in a “ Liber Agen- 
darum,” compiled at the beginning of the fourteenth century, “the 
baptismal rite was the same for infants and adults, and it only recog- 
nized immersion ; in the case of children too delicate to be brought to 
church for baptism, a shorter formulary was allowed, but even in this 
case immersion was prescribed.” With this “Agenda” the “ Book of 
Ritual” published in 1499 essentially agreed. ‘In the baptismal serv- 
ice, however, infusio is already prescribed, and in a concluding note 
appears the beginning of the gospel of John, and this rubric, ‘ Place 
the gospel before the face of the child, as if to make it kiss it.’”’ 

In the chapter on Gerstmann’s temporal authority we are told: “It 
was his duty not to permit in the neighborhood the existence of the 
two recognized confessions of people who professed and propagated 
other than Catholic doctrines, and to uproot all sectaries, Anabaptists, 
Schwenkfelders, and Calvinists. This made frequent calls upon him, 
for Anabaptist ideas had found a congenial soil in Silesia, and held 
their ground in spite of persecuting legislation. Even Rudolph II. 
found it necessarry to issue a further edict against ‘this damnable sect 
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who had secretly crept in numbers into Silesia.’ He enacted that its 
adherents should be proceeded against vigorously in the courts of the 
locality where they should be arrested, brought thence to the part from 
whence they came, admonished to an obedient and Christian behavior, 
and, if need be, submitted to some punishment by dipping [mit gesenk- 
licher Straff belegt werden solten]. Ifa man should obstinately cling 
to this sect, or exile himself on its account, his property was to be 
alienated to the advantage of his children, or, if there were no chil- 
dren, or if these should also be Anabaptists, the property should pass 
in usufruct to the next of kin until the sectary renounced his errors. 
Only those who were generally reputed Anabaptists should be so 
treated.” R. Kerr Eccles. 


BOWLING GREEN, 
Ohio. 


DEUTSCHE GESCHICHTE IM ZEITALTER DER GEGENREFORMATION. 
Von Gustav Wo tr. I. Band. Berlin: Oswald Seehagen’s 
Verlag, 1898, 1899. Pp. xvi+789. M. 26. 


As THIs is only the first volume of a series, and as it deals chiefly 
with the history of Germany at the beginning of the period which is 
to be studied in the later portions, I cannot judge of the entire work. 

The volume is divided into three parts. The author calls the first 
part “general.” It seems to me somewhat too general. The author 
says that he has thought it well to avoid details, and make a critical 
portraiture of the earlier period in its broader outlines only. He has 
carried out his design, but the design itself leaves something to be 
desired. 

The first part of the volume falls into three sections. The first 
section treats of the constitution of the German empire in the period 
of the Reformation; the second, of the Catholic church before the 
council of Trent; and the third, of the evangelical church of Germany 
at the death of Luther. The first section contains much more of 
new material than the others. In the second and third the tend- 
ency of the author to indulge in rather vague generalizations, with- 
out illustrative examples, is strongly marked; but it is far too 
conspicuous even in the first, where the best work is done. Not a few 
important questions are left unanswered. How many German states 
were there? How many free imperial cities? What differences of 
authority are represented by the various titles of archduke, grand 
duke, margrave, landgrave, and palatine? What proportion of the 
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land was under the control of bishops and abbots? What proportion 
of the ecclesiastical lands belonged strictly to the church, and what 
proportion strictly to the empire under the feudal system? Had the 
emperor, or the emperor and diet, a legal right to bestow territories on 
new bishops under the feudal system, or the right to secularize terri- 
tories once ruled by bishops? Just how far did the “right of protec- 
tion” extend which was exercised by certain princes over certain 
bishoprics? How much of the income of these territories went to the 
secular lord in return for the protection which he gave? There are 
scores of such questions which our author does not answer. Yet upon 
the answers to some of them must depend our judgment concerning 
the morality or the immorality of the German princes, Catholic 
and Protestant, in seizing the bishoprics and secularizing them. 
But, while I regret this lack of detail, I am thankful for the very 
valuable contribution which the author makes to our knowledge of the 
constitution of the empire. He is especially helpful in his discussion 
of the diet, the imperial chamber, and the various conventions which 
represented the interests of limited classes, as the princes, the lesser 
nobles, the knights, and the free cities. He answers many of our 
questions, and he renders us a service in suggesting many others, even 
if he does not answer them. 

The second part of the volume has for its title ‘“ Charles V. at the 
Summit of his Power.” In this part, therefore, we expect a narrative 
of the Smalcald War. But we do not find it. The author assumes 
that the reader already knows the war as a series of events, and limits 
himself to a discussion of the motives of the chief actors on one side 
and the other, to the diplomatic negotiations which preceded and fol- 
lowed it, and to its results. His discussion of the working of the 
interim in the various German states is of special value. 

The third part is entitled “The Revolution,” and has to do with 
the successful treachery of Maurice of Saxony. Yet it contains scarcely 
a page of narrative, and the reader hardly perceives that the action of 
Maurice was essentially military. 

Moreover, one finds it difficult to agree with the author that the 
emperor was perfectly well aware of the plans of Maurice in advance, 
and made such preparations to thwart them as he could. He does not 
seem to have made any at all. It would be easier to accept the theory 
of Froude, that he secretly arranged with Maurice beforehand to drive 
him out of the Tyrol, in order, at the same time, to disperse the coun- 
cil of Trent, with which he was disgusted, but with which he could not 
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afford to quarrel. Both theories seem to me incredible, and it is better 
to believe that the emperor was completely surprised. Wolf proves 
only, what has long been known, that he was warned, but not that he 
heeded the warning which he received. 

From what I have said it is evident that the work of Wolf is not a 
history in the ordinary sense. It contains little or no narrative. Its 
personages do not act. Their motives are laid bare, as their conflict- 
ing interests are presented, but we do not see their differing characters. 
Hence the work is destitute of dramatic interest. 

The history of the Counter-Reformation as a world-wide movement 
has not yet been produced, but the materials for it are accumulating 
rapidly in such forms as this, and it is to be hoped that some com- 
petent writer will soon make use of them. When such a historian 
shall undertake the task, he will derive much assistance at certain 
points from Wolf, though at others he will not find so much light as 
he will expect. FRANKLIN JOHNSON. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


A History OF THE PARISH OF TRINITY CHURCH IN THE CITY OF 
New York. Compiled by Order of the Corporation, and 
edited by Morcan Dix, S.T.D., D.C.L., Ninth Rector. 
Part I, ‘To the Close of the Rectorship of Dr. Inglis, 
A. D. 1783.” New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, The 
Knickerbocker Press, 1898. Pp. xvi+506. $5. 


In outward appearance this history is awork of art. The volume 
now before me is from the letter-press edition, which is limited to 750 
copies. The paper and binding are sumptuous. The illustrations are 
numerous, and consist of portraits of the various rectors, views of the 
church, and facsimiles of many important documents. The volume 
will be welcomed by the lovers of luxurious book-making. 

The work of the author, on the whole, is as well done as that of the 
publisher. Dr. Dix seems to have omitted nothing. He gives good 
reasons for not beginning his narrative with the creation of the world, 
notwithstanding the example of various other chroniclers whom he 
mentions. He then begins as near the creation as possible by record- 
ing the discovery of North America. His view gradually narrows to 
the territory of Manhattan Island, and, after seventy-five quarto pages, 
to the parish of Trinity Church. But no reader will regret this com- 
mand of unlimited space, for the lengthy sketch forms a good, though 
not a necessary, vestibule to the principal building, and is well done. 
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Dr. Dix is a racy writer, and no one will grow weary over his 
pages. Perhaps he is sometimes too racy, and indulges in linguistic 
capers not quite in keeping with the solemn picture in clerical robes 
which one always sees when one thinks of him. Thus he tells us that 
after 1526 English navigators “came to the front,” that Colden “ made 
no figure,” and that on the accession of Governor Coot to office in 
1697, “as a seaman might have expressed it, the wind had now come 
out dead ahead, and was kicking up a deadly sea.” But these excen- 
tricities of expression are not frequent, and they may be overlooked as 
indications of a keen sense of humor which it is difficult always to 
keep within bounds, and for which the reader is grateful, notwithstand- 
ing its transgressions. Dr. Dix enlivens his pages also with abundant 
extracts from letters, newspapers, and parish records of the colonial 
period, and has been careful to preserve intact the amusing spelling 
and punctuation. 

Though his style is thus racy, and though the reader is lured from 
chapter to chapter by its easy flow, the substance of the history is not 
very important. Though pleased with the story, one cannot easily 
convince himself that it is worth while, unless for the purpose of 
recreation, to spend his time over a lengthy record of the squabbles of 
the first rector with the successive English governors, of a service 
attended by the Free Masons, or of the several dates when the steeple 
was struck by lightning. But if one has leisure for such events, he 
will find an abundance of them here. 

If Dr. Dix sometimes descends from the heights of classical expres- 
sion to the level of popular speech, he does not leave us in doubt that 
he is fully conscious of his dignity as a representative of “the church.” 
He frequently speaks of the Protestant denominations other than his 
own as “sects.” Is it worthy of a Christian gentleman to do so? Is 
it wise for an Episcopal minister to do so? This tone of feeling does 
not attract people to the church where it prevails. Even the Roman 
Catholics are learning its offensive and dangerous character, and are 
abandoning it. FRANKLIN JOHNSON. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Tue Lire oy FatHeR HecKER. By WALTER ELLiortT. Intro- 
duction by Most Rev. John Ireland, D.D., Archbishop of 
St. Paul, Minn. Fourth edition. New York: The Colum- 

bus Press, 1898. Pp. xvii+ 428. $1. 
ARCHBISHOP IRELAND’s commendation of Father Hecker and of 
this account of his life does not spring, it is probable, from any very 
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profound sympathy with Hecker’s mystical piety and evangelical zeal, 
but rather from his agreement with Hecker in maintaining that Roman 
Catholicism, if it would succeed in America, must accept American 
ideas of liberty, and in general adapt itself to American conditions. 
The biography is the work of an astute churchman, who loses no 
opportunity to emphasize the failings of Protestantism, and who so 
marshals his materials as to seem to show that, given a man profoundly 
moved by the Spirit of God and submissive to his influence, the accept- 
ance of the Roman Catholic church as the only authoritative and 
valid form of Christianity and expression of the divine will is inevi- 
table. The facts of Hecker’s life are so represented as to make the 
impression that divine providence was leading him step by step and 
preparing him for his career, which, he would have us believe was of 
momentous importance for the advancement of the kingdom of God. 
Son of a pious German Methodist widow, Hecker was placed early at 
work in a small bakery with his elder brothers. When about fifteen 
years of age, although his educational advantages had been slight, we 
find him deeply interested, with his brothers, in a socialistic propaganda 
that was being carried on in New York, and addressing the working- 
men on socialistic themes. A few years later he became deeply inter- 
ested in the Transcendental movement, chiefly through O. A. Brownson, 
who passed through several denominations and various phases of 
thought, and became a Roman Catholic shortly before Hecker. An 
effort to grapple with the great mysteries of religion and philosophy 
without adequate preparatory studies made him morbid and incapaci- 
tated him for business. Some months at Brook Farm, where he 
formed the acquaintance and enjoyed the instruction of G. Ripley, 
G. W. Curtis, C. A. Dana, Emerson, and other Transcendentalists, 
completed his alienation from evangelical Christianity, but left him in 
a state of utter bewilderment. His diaries and letters written at this 
time are full of earnest longings after perfection, but are often inco- 
herent and sometimes full of despair. A short residence at Fruitlands 
convinced him of the inadequacy of Alcott’s philosophizings. He 
had adopted vegetarian diet, and injured his health at this time by 
extreme asceticism. Returning to New York, he resumed his physical 
labors, but soon found this life unendurable, and again and again with- 
drew for study and meditation. High-Church Anglicanism, to which 
his attention had been directed, failed to satisfy him. What he knew 
of the corruptions of Catholicism made him extremely reluctant to 
seek relief in its bosom; but he was at last led to confer with various 
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priests and prelates, and to suppose that he found in this great organiza- 
tion precisely what was necessary for his peace of mind. After much 
consultation with his superiors, he sought admission to the Redemp- 
torist Order, and was sent to Belgium for training. He proved utterly 
unequal to the mastery of any course of study, and was regarded as a 
fool and treated as a menial; but his profound mysticism and his 
earnest strivings for perfection impressed some of his teachers, and he 
was at last ordained to the priesthood. With great difficulty he mas- 
tered enough Latin for his purposes and became skilled in public speak- 
ing. Along with several other converts with whom he had from the 
first been associated, he returned to the United States in 1.851, now 
thirty-one years of age, and began holding revival services in various 
localities. Adopting with modifications the methods that were being 
successfully employed by evangelical denominations, the fervor of their 
preaching led to many apparent conversions. Trouble arose between 
the missioners and the Redemptorist authorities (1857). Hecker went 
to Rome and was there expelled from the order by the general ; but he 
gained the friendship of several of the cardinals, and at last of Pius 
IX., and, after seven months of patient effort, succeeded in getting for 
himself and his associates honorable release from the order and per- 
mission to form a new community for evangelistic effort. In this he 
was supported by several of the leading American prelates, who believed 
that these men were faithful Catholics and that their methods were cal- 
culated to win multitudes of Protestants to the faith, The new com- 
munity is popularly known as the Paulist Fathers. His position is well 
defined by himself as follows: “A Paulist, as a distinct species of a 
religious man, is one who is alive to the pressing needs of the church 
at the present time, and feels called to labor specially with the means 
fitted to supply them. And what a member of another religious com- 
munity might do from that divine guidance which is external, the 
Paulist does from the promptings of the indwelling Holy Spirit.” 
He laid great stress on individuality as “an integral and conspicuous 
element in the life of the Paulist.” No Protestant could preach with 
more insistent earnestness the doctrine of regeneration by the Holy 
Spirit without the mediation of anything human. 

That such teaching should have been tolerated by the hierarchy was 
due to the fact that the Paulists professed absolute obedience to the 
pope and accepted his infallibility. The pope, under Jesuit influence, 
was ready to employ any loyal agency that would win favor for the 
church in republican America. 
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Early austerities and excessive labors made of Hecker a physical 
wreck when little more than fifty years of age, and the last years of his 
life were full of weakness and suffering. Space does not permit any 
account of hisimportant literary labors or of his popular lecturing against 
Protestantism. That he was deeply in earnest it is difficult to doubt. 
He did not apparently feel the incongruity of his evangelical preaching 
with his profession of subjection to a corrupt hierarchy. The writer 
of this biography no doubt counts upon finding many confused and 
perplexed minds that will be led by his narrative to ignore or accept 
the papal system, with all its tyranny and corruption, for the sake of 
the evangelical zeal of the Paulists. ALBERT HENRY NEWMAN. 


McMASTER UNIVERSITY, 
Toronto, Canada. 


DE GRATIA CHRISTI ET DE LIBERO ARBITRIO. Sancti Thome 
Aquinitatis Doctrinam breviter exposuit atque cum doctrina 
definita et cum sententiis protestantium comparavit Dr. K. 
KROGH-TONNING. Christiania: apud Jacob Dybwad, A. W. 
Brégger, 1898. Pp. 87. Kr. 2.40. [Videnskabsselsk. 
Skrifter, II, Hist-filos. K1., 1898, 2. | 


Tuis dissertation was read before the Christiania society of sciences, 
and is handsomely printed as part of the proceedings of this body. 
The author apologizes for his imperfect Latinity, due to absolute lack 
of experience in writing the language; but it seems to the reviewer to 
be very passable. One might read half through the dissertation before 
making up his mind whether the author is a Lutheran or a Catholic. 
He seems to be a nominal Lutheran, but, like English High-Church 
men, he has become enamored of Roman Catholic theology, and 
repudiates the distinctive teachings of Luther. The purpose of the 
writer is to demonstrate the absolute falsity of the vulgar opinion that 
“the Christian church itself of the Middle Ages, and likewise the 
Roman church of the following centuries, succumbed to semi-Pelagian 
errors.” The author scouts the “ miserable opinions” to which Luther 
gave currency, that St. Thomas is “the reservoir and depository of all 
heresy, error, and obliteration of the gospel,” and maintains that he 
and the Roman church, whose recognized “ doctor” he has long been, 
represent the true evangelical teaching regarding grace and free will, 
intermediate between semi-Pelagianism and the extravagant exaggera- 
tions of Augustinianism set forth by Luther and some of his followers. 
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After elaborately demonstrating the position of authority occupied by 
St. Thomas in the Roman Catholic. church, he proceeds under seven 
questions, concerning “the necessity of grace,” ‘‘the essence of 
grace,” “the division of grace,” “the cause of grace,” “the effects of 
grace,” “the remission of sins,” “justifying faith,” and “ merit,” to 
set forth in his own language Thomas’ teachings, to show how the 
Roman Catholic church has confirmed these teachings, and, by citing 
his most extravagant expressions, to show that Luther fell very far 
short of the moderate evangelical teachings of Thomas and the Roman 
Catholic church. The author reaches the conclusion that “the Pro- 
testant theologians of our time, not being fettered by deterministic 
and pantheistic opinions, speak of merit and reward as good works,” 
and show a strong inclination to return to the teachings of the church 
of all ages, unwarrantably interrupted by Luther. He believes that 
“a silent reformation,” involving a return “to the principles of the 
church of the ancient and medizval time, especially through the 
restoration of the ethical principles to which the Reformation of the 
sixteenth century . . . . did not concedea sufficiently ample place,” is 
in progress, and in this he rejoices. 


ALBERT HENRY NEWMAN. 
McMASTER UNIVERSITY, 


Toronto, Canada. 


Diz ANSCHAUUNG VOM HEILIGEN GEISTE BEI LUTHER. Eine 
historisch-dogmatische Untersuchung. Von Lic. RUDOLF 
Otto, Privatdozent der Theologie an der Universitat Gét- 
tingen. Gdttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1898. Pp. 
106. M. 2.80. 


LUTHER always held the traditional doctrine of the trinity, as it 
had been set forth by Augustine, and as it was taught in the Roman 
Catholic church. Hence his doctrine of the Holy Spirit was the tra- 
ditional western doctrine. Yet in the earlier period of his ministry he 
sometimes used language which seemed to make the Spirit subordinate 
to the Father and the Son, quite contrary to the thought of Augustine, 
which he accepted. He did not intend to do this, however, and 
indulged in such expressions inadvertently, and because he was not a 
systematic thinker. 

Moreover, while he accepted the traditional dogma concerning the 
Holy Spirit, he departed from it in his doctrine concerning the Scrip- 
tures and in his doctrine concerning faith, and thus there arose certain 
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antinomies between his doctrine of the Holy Spirit and his doctrines 
of the Scriptures and of faith. The antinomies are these: “The new 
life of the Christian is wrought by the Holy Spirit. The new life of 
the Christian is wrought by the word of God. The new life of the 
Christian is wrought by faith.” Here is a great advance beyond the 
Roman Catholic theology, according to which the new life is wrought 
by the Spirit, but not necessarily by the word of God, or by the per- 
sonal faith of the recipient. It was necessary, therefore, for Luther to 
adjust the second and third of these statements to the first. The man- 
ner in which he did so is carefully traced by the author of this treatise, 
who also passes beyond the province of the mere historian, and sub- 
jects the teachings of Luther to an intelligent and candid criticism. 


FRANKLIN JOHNSON. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Diz DocmaTiIK ALBRECHT RITSCHL’s. Apologie und Polemik. 
Von C. W. von KUGELGEN. Leipzig: Deichert’sche Ver- 
lagsbuchh. Nachf. (Georg Bohme), 1898. Pp. vii+ 125. 
M. 1.80. 


Tuis work, which confesses itself to be an “ Apologie und Polemik,” 


is written by one of the younger disciples of Ritschl in defense of his 
master. It is the direct outgrowth of the controversy over the Ritsch- 
lian theology which is now of such vital interest in Germany. The 
bulk of the work consists of a condensed yet clear statement of 
Ritschl’s fundamental positions. For a like statement English readers 
should consult Stuckenberg’s article on “The Theology of Albrecht 
Ritschl ” (THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY, April, 1898). 

Of especial interest in this book is the writer’s study of historical 
dependence. The following sources are the more important: (1) The 
Kant-Lotzean influence. This is seen in the theory of knowledge, in the 
famous value-judgments (Werturteile). A careful study is made of 
Kant’s kingdom of God and Ritschl’s conception of the same, in 
which the independence of Ritschl’s doctrine of the kingdom as his- 
torically revealed through Christ is affirmed. (2) The influence of 
Schleiermacher. Here is manifested the importance of the Christian 
community. But Ritschl here shows his independence in repudiating 
the Moravian mysticism of Schleiermacher. (3) The Luther-Menken 
influence. The force of this claim is to identify Ritschl with the current 
of the confessional Lutheran church. In the doctrine of justification 
the position of Luther is reaffirmed. In the doctrine of atonement 
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Menken, the popular pastor of Bremen, is the determining factor. The 
working out of the influence of this man is the principal claim of the 
author to an original contribution. Thus throughout honorable 
parentage is found for most of the ideas of Ritschl. The pointed 
shaft of many an opponent is turned aside. On the whole, the writer 
has done his work well. The book, apart from its controversial pur- 
pose, contributes its portion to understanding the great theologian 
of our times. H1raM VAN KIRK. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Das VERHALTNIS VON THEOLOGIE UND ERKENNTNIS-THEORIE, 
erértert an den theologischen Erkenntnis-Theorien von A. 
Ritschl und A. Sabatier. Von Lic. JOHANNES STEINBECK. 
Leipzig: Dorffling & Francke, 1898. Pp.viit254. M. 4. 

Tus is the author’s Zrstlingsardett. It is gratefully dedicated to 
Frank, the well-known author of System der christlichen Wahrheit and 
System der christlichen Gewissheit, translated into English as System of 
Christian Certainty. In fact, Steinbeck everywhere proceeds upon the 
basis of the presuppositions of the Frankian theology; not slavishly, 
however, for serious intellectual labor of his own is not wanting. But 
the book is burdened with Frank’s peculiarities, and he nowhere 
transcends Frank. 

In his preface the author claims that his book has grown out of the 
conviction that the Gegensdtze in present theology are due not so 
much to individual differences as to diverse attitude in respect to the 
principles of the science —in which he is in good part in error, for all 
theology today agrees in seeking to form a higher synthesis of the 
historical and the personal, to discover a method of reconciliation of 
the principle of subjective independence and the principle of objective 
authority. 

In the first part (pp. 1-21) the effort is to show that an antecedent 
philosophical epistemology is not necessary for theology, rather is 
injurious, because it makes theology, and therewith the knowledge of 
Christianity, dependent on philosophy. Thus, the science would not 
yield universally valid results, but only such as are dependent on the 
subjectively conditioned philosophic judgment of the given theologian. 
In a second part (pp. 22-209) the epistemology of Ritschl and Sabatier 
is exhibited and estimated in order. The author distinguishes 
between Ritschl’s religious-theological and his philosophical principles 
—acknowledging the worth of the former, but rejecting the latter, 
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pointing out at the same time that the latter have not been consistently 
carried through in his theology, yet have exercised a deleterious 
influence on it. Sabatier does not stand in as good grace with Stein- 
beck as Ritschl even, because he makes the understanding of Chris- 
tianity rest on a religio-philosophical theory, and in this way ignores the 
peculiarity of Christianity — that is to say, he much too sharply separates 
religious (and therewith Christian) knowledge as merely subjective and 
symbolic from objective scientific knowledge. In a third section (pp. 
210-54) the author elaborates his own theory of knowledge — affi- 
liated with the Frankian. Here what one might have expected has 
certainly happened — the author refutes what he said in the first sec- 
tion against the necessity of undertaking to construct an epistemology, 
and takes in at the back door what he kicked out at the front, inno- 
cently enough, unaware indeed of having fallen into contradiction. 

Still, as a first attempt at authorship the book merits much recog- 
nition. The exposition is clear and well balanced ; the criticism acute 
and sober. Ritschl’s philosophic theory of the thing deserves criti- 
cism. Sabatier’s exposition sets out from a religio-philosophical theory 
which fails to do justice both to the object—religions given in history 
—and to the concrete ideal. It is a real*service on the part of Stein- 
beck to have made this plain. 

But his book, taken as a whole, seems to me to be worked out on a 
wrong basis. Theology arose in the Christian church in interaction 
with the intellectual collective life of the time, and its very existence 
depends on this connection, and consequently on that with philosophy 
also. Let theology be insulated, as Frank wished that it should be, 
and it is destined to decay. Moreover, if philosophic influence be not 
assigned its right place in theology, it will put in its appearance where 
it does not belong. And if the Awseinandersetzung of Christianity 
with philosophy be transferred to epistemological elucidations, the 
independence of the Christian faith of the changing systems of philos- 
ophy is thereby precisely attainable. Following Frank, the author 
naturally misses the very end he rightly sought. The obverse side of 
this is that he —again with Frank—holds dogmas, which are a philo- 
sophically conditioned expression of the Christian faith, to be the 
very realities of faith. 

But, most important of all, the author, under the influence of Frank, 
has not made clear that “objective knowledge” may have a twofold sig- 
nification. Of course, Frank and Steinbeck are both right in urging 
that what we know in faith is a content of objective realities. To deny 
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this is to deny the faith itself. But this content, as knowledge which 
accrues to faith, never ceases to stand in those subjective relations 
characteristic of faith. To overlook this, and in this sense to seek 
objective knowledge, is to make the invisible realities of faith objects of 
a knowledge which is suited only to the finite world. This is what 
Frank does. He believes that, by reflection on the new birth and its 
certainty, he can authenticate the entire circle of dogmas. In this way 
he carries natural-science methods over into an entirely different region 
of knowledge. This is what Steinbeck does,too. In matters of faith we 
have to do with objective realities—this is his truth; that he trans- 
forms this into something different, affirming that we must employ a 
method of knowledge divorced from faith, z. ¢., from the personal rela- 
tion of knowledge —this is his error. It is as if a child thought that 
it could grow in the knowledge of its father by logically articulating 
him in a technically correct way in the kingdom of living beings, and 
explaining this for the father-in-himself; whereas it will grow in the 
knowledge of its father and attain to its father as he is in himself only 
in so far as it ever becomes like its father. So, similarly, is it with the 
knowledge of God. To disengage it from personal relations is to 
change it in its actuality —perdBaors eis GAO yévos. It is to occupy an 
unreligious relation to its object, opposite in principle to that of faith. 
For the author to be astray here in theology is to go astray everywhere. 
For, if one is to succeed in deriving dogmas, having their origin in an 
entirely different intellectual connection and situation, from the pious 
experience of the evangelical Christian, the transition must be somehow 
made from faith to subtile theological-philosophical speculation, with- 
out its yet being perceived. This is done with the device of the objec- 
tivity of the realities of faith, which is rightly maintained, but is wrongly 
used as a plea for a mode of knowledge which is opposed to faith. 
Space may be claimed only to remark upon the arbitrariness of the 
method of using the Scriptures, both by Frank and his disciple Stein- 
beck —the atomistic instead of the organic. GEORGE B. FOSTER. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


CHRISTIAN Docmatics. By Rev. JoHN MacpHErRsSON, M.A., author 
of Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians, etc. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1898; New York: Imported by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Pp. viii+468. $3. 


THE publishers have given us a well-made book. The paper, type, 
and printing are of the best, and the proof-reading has come very close 
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to infallibility. The author is not a novice in theological writing. 
In addition to this book and the commentary on Ephesians he has 
published three smaller volumes, as follows: Zhe Sum of Saving 
Knowledge, The Confession of Faith, and Presbyterianism. Christian 
Dogmatics is a notable work, and will easily take and hold a prominent 
place among works on systematic theology. It is characterized by 
thorough, exact, comprehensive knowledge of the Bible and of the 
most significant theological literature of all schools, from the first to 
the very last; by a rare clearness, precision, fairness, and conciseness 
in presenting views, whether accepted or rejected; by an admirable 
perception of the mutual logical relations of Christian doctrines and of 
their harmonious combination into an organic system; by a complete 
freedom from all odium theologicum, as also by a controlling sense of 
the supreme value of truth as opposed to error; by such mastery of 
pure English and such care in its use that one may search in vain for 
an obscure or slovenly sentence ; and by a spirit independent, earnest, 
calm, kind, reverent, Christ-like. 

In construction the book is made for consecutive studious reading 
rather than for class-room preparation and recitation. Its pages are 
not broken up, each into a multitude of statements and explana- 
tions, distinguished minutely by varied notation and by difference of 
type, with Scripture and other citations interspersed, and footnotes, 
like footmen, running all the way through. Its contents, after an 
introduction of ninety-six pages, are presented under the six following 
divisions successively: the doctrine of God and the world; of man 
and sin; of redemption; of the application of redemption; of the 
means of grace; and of last things. The subdivisions consist of 
eighty-eight sections, numbered continuously from the beginning. 
Preceding each section is'a carefully selected list of the best reference- 
books on the subject discussed. These represent divergent schools of 
thought in all ages, although, properly, the last decade is most amply 
in evidence. American authorities meet us often, especially Dr. Charles 
Hodge and President Strong. It would seem that the latter is the 
author’s favorite, which is much to his credit. 

In defining Christian dogmatics the author concisely describes his 
treatise. He says (p. 1): “Christian dogmatics is the science of the 
Christian faith in which the several dogmas are laid down, classified, 
and developed.” In this statement “faith” denotes the object and 
not the act of belief, and as “Christian” this object consists of “the 
spiritual truths revealed by God in the person of Christ,” called 
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“dogmas” because to them “the church has given authoritative 
sanction.” In the Bible Christian dogmatics has its norm; from the 
church, its form. The Bible, as fons primarius, is an ultimate authority. 
This the author assumes, and hence he does not discuss the doctrine of 
inspiration as affecting that authority. He accounts himself free to 
modify, according to his light, ecclesiastical statements, whether 
ancient or modern, whether of the undivided church or of his own 
denomination, but not to depart in any point from the teaching of 
Scripture, rightly interpreted. To the voice of the church he is pro- 
foundly respectful ; to the voice of revelation, unhesitatingly obedient. 
One may, many must, think him in some views unscriptural, but even in 
these all will account him scriptural in intent. 

The last section of the introduction (pp. 44-97) is a “history of 
dogmatics.” It is masterly. One wonders how so much could be put 
into a space so small, and yet without crowding —every important doc- 
trinal development, every significant author, set in clear view, aptly, 
often elegantly, characterized and properly correlated. One cannot 
read it through without cherishing the hope that in the near future the 
author will expand it into one or two volumes which in both extent 
and merit will serve as fit companions to his Christian Dogmatics. 

The author’s doctrinal position is that of the “ reformed theology,” 
conservatively Presbyterian. He does not, however, regard Adam’s 
headship of the race as being federal and the imputation of his sin to 
his posterity as due to covenant relationship. He takes the Augustinian 
view of a purely natural headship and of a realistic union. ‘Adam is 
homo generalis and our will (voluntas), if not our person, preéxists in 
him.” Yet he does not accept traducianism pure and simple, but 
teaches that “in each individual is the appearance of a new efficient force 
issuing from a new creation, the origination of the individual soul 
being due to an immediate operation of God, upon which the individual’s 
responsibility to God must rest” (pp. 190, 200). One wonders how “ our 
will, if not our person,” can exist before the origination of our soul, 
and the individual can be responsible for that which had place before 
the existence of that on which responsibility rests. Or may we explain 
the doctrine by saying that one’s race responsibility rests upon some- 
thing else than one’s soul, but that one’s individual responsibility rests 
upon one’s soul; that one’s race-will, and perhaps race-personality, is 
anterior to, and distinct from, one’s individual will and personality ? 
Here is a peculiar dualism and a “ great mystery.’”’ As to this and some 
other dogmatic deliverances the author seems to recognize that they 
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explain nothing and that nothing can explain them. He justifies them 
as affirming in scientific form that which in Scripture is taught in 
popular form. 

The doctrine of the perfections of God, and of his relations to the 
world, recognizes but rejects the various forms of monism, now or 
formerly current. With clear discernment it guards the truths and guards 
against the errors of the various views of God’s immanence and of his 
transcendence. The discussion is judicious, luminous, and well bal- 
anced. Equal praise is due to his treatment of redemption and of its 
application. One may at this or that point be unable to agree with 
the author, but he cannot but admire the acute, able, and instructive 
exposition. Indeed, there is scarcely any part of the work of which the 
same remark may not justly be made. A Baptist might admire his wis- 
dom in saying nothing as to the (so-called) “form of baptism,” and 
next to nothing as to the subjects, on the ground that silence on these 
points is true prudence in a pedobaptist. 

Geo. D. B. PEPPER. 


CoLBy COLLEGE, 
Waterville, Me. 


DIE CHRISTLICHE GLAUBENSLEHRE. Gemeinverstandlich darge- 
stellt. Von Dr. Cur. Ernst Luruarpt. Leipzig: Dérffling 
& Francke, 1898. Pp. xvi+633. M.9. 


THE veteran Luthardt needs no introduction to the theological 
public. His twelve volumes of sermons ; his twenty volumes of theo- 
logical works, dealing with nearly all aspects of theological thought ; 
his numerous brochures and magazine articles; his lectures in the uni- 
versity of Leipzig, heard by hundreds of pupils now scattered all over 
the world, have made his name a household word among theologians. 
Nor does his system of dogmatics need detailed and elaborate pres- 
entation. His Kompendium der Dogmathk is circulating in the ninth 
edition in Germany. But that work was intended for students of 
theology and preachers, or professional theologians. Luthardt does 
not consider his work done merely in such a presentation. Unlike 
many theologians of Germany, he has never believed in the complete 
separation of theology from common life. On the contrary, he has 
always held that the rank and file of the membership of the Christian 
church have a right to know fully what is taking place in the world of 
theological discussion, and that it is the duty of the theologian to 
impart the information required. The alliance of theology and church 
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has always seemed to him ideal; and the most attractive duty of the 
scientific theologian he has regarded as the serving of the church. 
Accordingly, he restates his theological system in this volume in a 
simple and popular form. This restatement, of course, carries with it 
some special features that should not be forgotten in making up an 
estimate of the book. It necessitates, for instance, the omission of all 
discussions which involve the history of theological opinion. Much 
of this discussion would have to be presented in the Greek, Latin, 
French, and English languages, and it would manifestly be assuming 
too much to expect the average lay reader to know these languages. 
Those who are particularly interested in the history of dogma, either 
ancient or modern, are referred to the author’s Kompendium der Dog- 
matik as giving further information and light. Furthermore, all purely 
scientific modes of reasoning must be avoided, as the balancing of 
arguments gro and con. would swell the volume to a size far beyond 
the capacity of its constituency. Still further, the critical discussions 
bearing on the Scriptures as a source of theology must not be intro- 
duced into it. It is not the Bible that he takes as the basis of his 
formulation, but the creeds of the church. He gives us himself a clear 
and succinct statement of his standpoint as follows: ‘Our relation to 
Scripture,” says he, “is mediated for us through the church and her 
instruction. For although Scripture is to us the final arbiter in ques- 
tions of faith and teaching, yet we do not stand related toward it so 
immediately that we can ignore the centuries which lie between it and 
our present age. We receive the Scriptures from the hands of the 
church, and that not without accompanying church guidance as to 
its meaning and essential content ; a chain of witnesses and testimonies 
to the truth binds us with the original testimony of the apostolic age. 
With the treasure of Christian thought, which we owe to the church 
and her teaching, we approach the Scriptures and test, correct, and 
expand these thoughts only according to the Scriptures” (p. 79). That 
there are difficulties and objections to this standpoint Luthardt knows, 
but he does not feel that they are strong enough to lead him to aban- 
don it. On the contrary, he adheres to it with remarkable consistency. 
Christian doctrine, then, according to him, is the didactic presentation 
of redemption as it finds a historic actualization in Jesus Christ, a 
social illustration in the life of the church, and a reality and certitude 
in the individual Christian through faith. Around this idea of doc- 
trine he builds his system. The preliminary questions of the definition 
of dogmatics, of religion, of Christianity, and of Protestantism, as 
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distinguished from Romanism, and the fundamental principles under- 
lying all formulation of doctrine, naturally first occupy his attention. 
When he has discussed these topics, he finds a center and starting-point 
in the eternal love of God as the motive of redemption. The first sec- 
tion of the volume thus comes to be devoted to the exposition of the 
scriptural data regarding the existence and nature of God. More par- 
ticularly the author endeavors to examine the arguments for the divine 
existence, the possibility and necessity of supernatural revelation, the 
relations of reason to revelation, the personality of God, the unity of 
God, his dominant nature, his holy love, his attributes, his revelation 
of himself as triune, and his eternal counsel of love. In this last 
article Luthardt reaches the center of his system; henceforth the love 
of God is the mainspring and molding principle of his system. Thus 
in the second section of his treatise he takes up the beginning of the 
realization of God’s plan of love in the creation of the world. In the 
third he considers the annulling of religious communion with God 
through sin. In the fourth, the actualization of the redemptive com- 
munion with God in the person of the God-man. This is his Christo- 
logical section. It restates the Christology of the creeds in new 
language, but not ina new form. Nor does it make any attempt to 
shed new light on the obscurities of the confessional christology. 
The incarnation, the constitution of the person of Christ, and his 
offices of prophet, priest, and king are set forth in the elder evangel- 
ical form. In the fifth section the author deals with the appropriation 
of the communion restored in Christ between God and man. This 
may be regarded as that part of the system which covers the problems 
of subjective soteriology. The sixth section treats of ecclesiology 
under the heading of the actualization of communion with God in the 
church of Christ, and.the seventh section closes the book with the 
topic of eschatology presented as the completion of the communion 
with God in eternity. This brief exposition of the content and stand- 
point of Luthardt’s popular treatise on Christian doctrine shows the 
points at which confessional theology is open, and those at which it is 
not open, to modification. As far as critical views are concerned, it 
will not allow them to affect its results. The Bible must be received 
as the final court of appeal in all matters of dispute in religious thought, 
and in order that it should thus be received, the older doctrine of 
inspiration must be presupposed and maintained. Whatever critical 
theory weakens or invalidates this mode of looking upon the Bible is 
ruled out of court. Before any modification can be accepted on this 
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point, it is necessary that the confessional statements as to the nature 
of Scripture should be amended. Confessional theology would lose 
its distinctive feature if it were to depart from this inflexible rule. But 
whenever the study of Scripture, under the light of modern historical 
and philological investigation, brings into view new phases of thought ; 
whenever it tends to change the emphasis laid upon different parts of 
the system ; whenever it calls for any modification of the content or 
form of the Christian system, confessional theology easily yields itself 
to such modification. Perhaps it is unnecessary to add that Professor 
Luthardt’s usually lucid style assumes additional charm through his 
effort in this book to make the difficult problems of theology intel- 
ligible to the average lay reader. A. C. ZENOs. 


THE McCorMICK THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Tue Kenotic THEORY, considered with Particular Reference to 
its Anglican Forms and Arguments. By Rev. Francis J. 
Hatt, D.D., Instructor of Dogmatic Theology in the West- 
ern Theological Seminary, Chicago, Ill. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1898. Pp. xviii+ 248. 


THE publishers have made all readers of this book their debtors. It 
is in all respects an admirable specimen of book-making. This small 
book discusses a great subject. The fact of the incarnation presents 
unsolved and insolvable problems. Possibly the one here discussed 
may be of this number. There certainly is not agreement as to its 
true solution. 

As the Scriptures are our sole authority for the fact of the incarna- 
tion, so also must they be for its doctrine. No view can be valid which 
they do not justify, and no progress in formulating or establishing a 
theory can be made save by an ever fresh and faithful interpretation of 
the Scriptures. Our author, however, holds that one should “ appeal to 
the Scriptures as interpreted by the church.” This is to make final the 
authority of “the church,” or “the Fathers,” or an ecumenical council — 
to study the Scriptures, not to ascertain what statement of doctrine they 
require, but to prove that they require the statement already accepted on 
other authority. To those not holding this principle its constant 
application seems greatly to mar the discussion. 

The book is a vigorous polemic against kenoticism in general, and 
more particularly against that form of it which teaches that the relative 
attributes of the Logos— omnipotence, omniscience, and omnipresence 
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—were laid aside during the earthly life of Christ, while the essen- 
tial or ethical attributes were retained. He says (p. 131): “The 
attributes which are signified by the words referred to [relative attri- 
butes] are infinite realities, and are grounded in the internal essence of 
God. .... The existence of created things being presupposed, it is 
impossible that God should fail to be omnipotent, omnipresent, and 
omniscient in any creaturely region without ceasing to be himself.” 
To him, as to most, the opposite view seems to be an absurdity, a con- 
tradiction in terms. 

His own view is that “in the one person of Christ there have 
existed from the moment of the incarnation two wills and two con- 
sciousnesses, which manifested themselves concurrently in his one 
earthly life, although mutually distinct—one divine and infinite, the 
other human and finite” (pp. 50, 51); and also that there have been 
“two knowledges,” separate one from the other— one divine, the other 
human, so that when Jesus said, “the Son knoweth not,” he only 
meant that as a man he did not know, while as divine he knew as abso- 
lutely and with as clear, full consciousness as did the Father. 

Now, the question is whether such a statement as this fairly repre- 
sents the conscious life of our Lord as expressed in his own words and 
acts. It cannot be very important to show or to know that “the 
Fathers,” or some of them, so held. Any statement which does not 
leave in its unity and truth the conscious experience of Jesus Christ, as 
expressed in the four gospels, must be radically wrong. To many of 
the most profound thinkers and reverent students the logical difficulty 
of accepting the author’s view at this point is not less than that of 
accepting depotentiation, while the scriptural difficulty is greater. All 
reverent investigation and discussion of the subject may contribute to 
a better view and statement than have yet been presented. This little 
volume, clear, earnest, reverent, able, deserves, and will receive, a cor- 
dial welcome and respectful consideration alike from those who do 
and those who do not in all things hold with its learned author. 

G. D. B. Pepper. 


CoLBy COLLEGE, 
Waterville, Me. 


DER URSPRUNG DES HEILIGEN ABENDMAHLS. Von Lic. Dr. CARL 
CLEMEN, Privatdocent in Halle. Freiburg i. B., Leipzig 
und Tiibingen: Verlag von J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 
1898. Pp. 36. M. 0.60. 


Tus pamphlet (Hefte zur “Christlichen Welt,” No. 37) is a review of 
Das Abendmahlim Neuen Testament, by Professor Eichorn, of Halle (No. 
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36 of the same series), in which it was set forth that the four accounts 
of the institution of the sacred eating are unhistorical and have arisen 
from Jewish and also Gnostic conceptions. 

We are given an argument to set aside Eichorn’s view and then a 
discussion of the meaning of the words of institution. Our author 
repudiates the idea that there is any significance in the breaking of the 
bread and the pouring out of the wine; the former being in Jewish 
usage simply like the cutting of the loaf with us; and he might have 
added that we are nowhere told that the wine was poured out. He 
holds that the bread and wine are simply a parable of the food of the 
soul, that the Lord chose an everyday occurrence constantly to remind 
his disciples of him. As often as they partook of bread and wine, the 
material of every Jewish meal, they were to think of him. He thereby 
placed himself in the center of thought of their natural life. In 
Corinth and everywhere else the church supper was an actual meal. 

Having gone thus far, our author draws back and says that such an 
observance is under our circumstances not possible. If, however, the 
Lord commanded his disciples to remember him, not merely once a 
month, once a week, occasionally, now and then, but whenever they 
ate bread and drank wine even in their daily meals, we must consider 
his injunction a wise one and one possible of observance. And, more- 
over, in quoting Paul’s words to the church at Corinth, our author fails 
to notice that the only thing the apostle condemns is “divisions” 
among them. He does not find fault with their meal as too sumptu- 
ous, but only that it is not shared in love, the poor brother who ought 
to have received a satisfying repast being left “hungry,” while others 
were surfeited — this, rather than intoxicated, being the meaning of 
peOvew in this connection. NorMAN Fox. 


tums, MORRISTOWN, N. J. 


BEITRAGE ZUR VERSTANDIGUNG UBER BEGRIFF UND WESEN DER 
SITTLICH-RELIGIOSEN ERFAHRUNG. Von ERNST PETRAN. 
Giitersloh: C. Bertelsmann, 1898. Pp. viii+ 359. M. 5.40; 
bound, M. 6. 


Tuis book is the outgrowth of a lecture on the idea of moral-reli- 
gious experience in modern theology, given by the author before a con- 
ference of pastors at Liegnitz in 1897. In the form in which the 
material is here presented it has swollen to an ample treatise of 359 
pages. After an introductory definition of terms, the conception of 
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religious experience is followed through the writings of Dorner, Frank, 
Lipsius, Wendt, Késtlin, Reischle, Herrmann, Kahler, and others. 
The author then develops his own view, and states the conditions, 
both objective and subjective, upon which the existence of such experi- 
ence depends. In a concluding section he draws certain practical 
conclusions for theological method, specially in the department of 
exegesis. 

The most interesting thing about the book is the problem which it 
raises. After calling attention to the fact that one of the most notice- 
able features of modern theology in all its forms, liberal and conserva- 
tive alike, is the stress laid upon religious experience as the sine gua 
non of a sound theology, Petran points out that there is no agreement 
as to the nature of the experience upon which all insist. It is taken 
for granted that everyone knows what is meant, and that careful defini- 
tion is needless. But this is far from being the case. The only mod- 
ern writer who gives a thorough discussion of the conception of 
experience is Késtlin, to whose careful books, Die Begriindung unsrer 
sittlich-religidsen Ueberzeugung, Berlin, 1893; Religion und Reich 
Gottes, 1894, and Der Glaude, 1895, our author pays deserved tribute. 

It is in the hope of rectifying this omission that Petran undertakes 
his book. Starting with our experience of the physical universe, and 
passing on to our experimental knowledge of our fellow-men, he arrives 
at last at that form of experience which we designate as distinctly 
religious. The nature of this he tries to make clear by analogies drawn 
from the lower realms. He shows that all experience presupposes 
contact with an object, and that in the case of religion this object is 
the living God. He traces the means by which God makes himself 
known to men, laying stress on the part played in his revelation by 
physical means. God reveals himself through nature, through miracle, 
through prophecy, and above all through Scripture, which gives us the 
record of his dealings with men in the past. In opposition to the 
Ritschlian attempt to confine the conception of revelation to the his- 
toric Christ, he argues for the importance of the Old Testament as an 
indispensable stage in God’s historic revelation. But objective revela- 
tion, in whatever form, becomes effective only because there is in man 
a subjective capacity for religion. The organ for the divine communi- 
cation is the conscience, through which God not only acts upon the 
feelings and the will, but introduces us into a new world of ideas. 
Above all the importance of prayer is emphasized as the means of our 
direct contact with God. 
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As the above outline shows, there is much that is true and fruitful 
in this book. Certainly there is room for such a discussion of reli- 
gious experience as that for which Petran pleads. We cannot but feel, 
however, that his book would have been more effective if it had been 
shorter. With characteristic German thoroughness he has gathered 
together everything that has been said upon his subject in modern 
German literature, and the freedom of his own treatment is hampered, 
as proves so often the case in German books otherwise excellent, by 
the consciousness of the presence of this great cloud of witnesses. Of 
the English literature on his subject Petran apparently knows nothing, 
even a book lying so directly in his field as Stearns’ Evidence of Chris- 
tian Experience being ignored. 

With the practical conclusions of the author we are in hearty sym- 
pathy. He pleads for a theology which shall make earnest with that 
conception of experience which is constantly on its lips. Especially 
does he contend for an exegesis which shall be not merely a catalogue of 
the opinions held by the different writers of Scripture, but a study of 
their spiritual life. For this, as all agree, is the great significance of 
the Bible, that it is a living book—not a thesaurus of theological doc- 
trines merely, but a record of the life-experiences of men renewed by 
the Spirit of God and witnessing to others of the new life in which they 
rejoice. Is it not time, we may well ask, that this point of view, 
theoretically recognized, shall be more consistently applied in practice 
then is often the case in our exegesis ? Wo. ApDAmMs Brown. 


Un10N THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
New York, N. Y. 


THE RANGE OF CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE. Being the Twenty-eighth 
Fernley Lecture. Delivered in Hull, July, 1898. By RicHarp 
Wappy Moss, Classical Tutor, Didsbury College. Lon- 
don: Charles H. Kelly, 1898. Pp. xii+114. 


THE author modestly claims that he has written only a lecture, not 
a complete and exhaustive treatise, and in a suggestive and practical 
way pointed out some of the experiences of those who — Chris- 
tianity with the heart. 

The rules and motives which Christianity presents enable one to 
use his bodily organs and powers so as to avoid over-indulgence and 
over-restraint, keeping the body in subordination to the mind. To the 
mind itself Christianity is a codrdinating force, which gives to the 
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reason both its proper scope and restraint, while it prompts to the 
highest culture, and promotes humility under a consciousness of igno- 
rance. It promotes spiritual health, independently of external con- 
ditions, by producing an equilibrium of the instincts, of which the 
religious instinct in every man is supreme. It harmonizes man with 
his environment by putting him in right relations with nature, and 
humanity, and God. Christian faith gives the believer hope for the 
race, which philosophy cannot do, least of all evolution. The Chris- 
tian’s personal faith delivers him from the tyranny of self, by substi- 
tuting Christ for self as the supreme object of love and service. Thus 
perfection of character is finally to be attained through the har- 
monious codperation of personal endeavor and divine grace, man 
working out his own salvation inspired by the assurance that God is 
working in him. 

Rarely are so many practical and suggestive thoughts packed into 
so little space in so orderly a manner, and expressed with such clear- 
ness and force. Passages of Scripture illuminate and confirm the 
author’s ideas. There is no extravagance of thought or language. 
There is abundant testimony to prove that Christianity can do all that 
the author claims for it. The book should be read with close atten- 
tion, and thoughtfulness. Its suggestiveness will compel the reader 
often to pause and follow out trains of thought started by it in his 
mind. It is eminently a thought-provoking book, and will richly 
repay thoughtful reading and re-reading. N. S. Burton. 

ANN ARBOR, 

Mich. 


THEOLOGIA PecToriIs: Outlines of Religious Faith and Prac- 
tice, founded on Intuition and Experience. By JAMEs 
Muscutt Hopcson, M.A., D.Sc., D.D., Principal of the 
Theological Hall of the Congregational Churches of Scot- 
land. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1898; New York: 
Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. Pp. 208. $1.40. 


Theologia pectoris properly denotes a theology which meets the 
deepest wants of man’s spiritual nature, and so verifies itself in the 
experience of him who best understands and most thoroughly appro- 
priates that theology. The theology precedes the experience and 
conditions it, and hence does not arise from the experience as its 
source. The word of God, his objective revelation to man, coming as 
it does from the author of our being, finds us and fits us. The 
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principal title of this work, therefore, is one which sounds very sweetly 
in the ear of the reverent student of the Bible, and raises the hope that 
it will bring to the reader a rich feast. 

The supplemental title, however, has a somewhat suspicious sound, 
and hardly seems to be in accord with the main title. It seems to 
imply that one’s own intuitions are the foundations at once of a true 
system of doctrine and of a right form of practice. And this seems to 
be the ruling thought of the treatise. It holds that “the essential ele- 
ments of religion and theology claim our acceptance upon their own 
intrinsic merits.” Every man must construct for himself his own 
doctrinal system from his own rational insight, and recognize no other 
authority. Another way of putting it is that for truth there is no 
authority but just its truthfulness, and this is made to mean that no 
authority attaches to a teacher, and so to his teaching, because it is his. 

We at once, on meeting this thought, ask: How is it as to the 
teaching of Jesus Christ? We are sure that this view dves not hold in 
ordinary matters. We do and should believe the historian on the 
authority of the man as one competent and disposed to tell the truth. 
For the same reason we believe the geographer and the astronomer, 
and every other man who has knowledge which we do not have. We 
even take the mathematician’s results on trust, on his authority. Why 
should there be an exception to this plain and general rule in the one 
matter of religious belief and conduct ? It must be because no being 
has knowledge to communicate to us which we ourselves do not have. 
So we turn to the chapters in which our author treats of Jesus Christ. 
We find that Jesus is recognized as “ the Son of the Eternal,” and the 
surest ground for this conviction is found in experience. But now 
that it is so found, one naturally expects that all the teachings of this 
Son of the Eternal will be recognized as having full authority for us just 
because they are his. But when we examine what is meant by this 
title, what is summed up under it, we cease to wonder that we are not 
allowed to take him as authority. He is found by experience to be: 
first, ‘‘innocent;” second, uniquely gentle; third, remarkably kind 
and beneficent ; fourth, full of love. This is all. But this is not all 
of which the Savior himself was conscious. This is not all that the 
apostles believed to be in him, for it is certainly not “all the fulness 
of the Godhead.” The “experience” of believers generally has been 
determined by a faith in the Savior as being the effulgence of the 
Father’s glory and the very image of his substance. They have accepted 
him as such, not because of their intuitions, but on the authority of 
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his own word and works. Their ¢heologia pectoris has been determined 
by the ¢heologia verbi, their subjective faith by the objective revelation. 
As the revelation of a tendency this work has a certain value. It 
is not likely, however, to take and hold a prominent place, even among 
works of a like tendency. Geo. D. B. PEPPER. 


CoLsy COLLEGE, 
Waterville, Me. 


THE CONCEPTION OF PRIESTHOOD IN THE EARLY CHURCH AND IN 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. By W. Sanpay, D.D., LL.D. 
London, New York, and Bombay: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1898. Pp. viili+128. $1. 

CHURCH TROUBLES AND COMMON SENSE, A PLEA FOR REASON AND 
REsponsiBILity. By W. H. Carnecigz, M.A. London: 
John Murray, 1899. Pp. xvi+118. 2s. 6d. 


A VINDICATION OF ANGLO-CATHOLIC PRINCIPLES. By Eminent 
Prelates and Leading Clergy of the Anglican Church. In 
Defence of her Scriptural and Primitive Doctrines from 
Perversion, by the Revival of Medizval and Papal Corrup- 
tions of the Truth, Renounced by our Church at the 
Reformation. A Collection of Original and Selected Trea- 
tises, with special Reviews, Comments, and Notes, in Seven 
separate Parts, forming One Volume. Edited by J.C. SHARPE 
(retired London Banker). Oxford and London: James 
Parker & Co., 1898. (In seven separate parts.) Is. each. 


CATHOLICISM: ROMAN AND ANGLICAN. By A. M. Farrsairn, 
M.A., D.D., LL.D. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1899. Pp. xxiii+ 481. $2. 


Tue Church of England is in great commotion; party spirit is 
rampant; the “ Highs” and the ‘“ Lows” are in open conflict. Fora 
long time the “Catholics” have had it mostly their own way, but just 
now the “Evangelicals” are improving their inning. Parliament, 
bishops, inferior clergy, and laity are all in evidence. Printer’s ink, 
spread over the pages of newspapers, magazines, and books, 
serves as an irritant or emollient. Dissenters passively look on 
or actively participate, as their inclination or interest dictates. The 
conflicting sects in the established church are laying their several 
pleas before the bar of public opinion, and no one is wise enough to 
forecast the final verdict. 

Each of the four authors, the titles of whose books appear at the 
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head of this article, attempts to look the present situation in the face 
and to utter some word of wisdom concerning it. 

Professor Sanday is irenic throughout. He seeks to be a peace- 
maker and reconciler. In a most lovable and plausible way he tries to 
make it appear that men who have written on opposite sides of the 
burning questions which disturb the English church have, after all, 
entertained essentially the same views. Dr. Moberly, in Ministerial 
Priesthood, thinks that Dr. Hort in Zhe Christian Ecclesia is all wrong 
in his notion of the nature of church unity. But, after all, the chief 
difference between these two worthy divines is one of method and 
mode of expression. So again, when Dr. Moberly so severely criticises 
Bishop Lightfoot for his teachings regarding the origin of the minis- 
try, it is really a difference in process rather than conclusion. Light- 
foot and Hort pursue the historical method, arguing inductively from 
facts to principles, while Moberly pursues the logical method, arguing 
deductively from principles to facts. Lightfoot believes that the 
Christian ministry “evolved,” in the divine plan, out of ordinary 
human needs, while Moberly believes it “devolved” directly from 
above, and that today “uninterrupted transmission”’ is essential and 
indispensable. Both men agree in the fundamental principle that the 
ministry must come from God himself, by evolution according to Light- 
foot, by devolution according to Moberly. Sanday devotes a chapter 
to an attempted reduction of the difference between those who advo- 
cate sacerdotalism and those who repudiate it, maintaining that even 
here the difference is largely ““one of names rather than of things.” 
He does not try to evade the ugly fact that “there are two extreme 
sections in the church diametrically opposed to each other,” but he 
trusts that the outcome will be “not compromise for the sake of peace, 
but comprehension for the sake of truth.” His ruling desire is to pour 
oil on the troubled waters, to exert an influence which shall be healing, 
reconciling, uniting. He has kind words for the Oxford Movement, 
the Reformation, and Roman Catholicism, and hopes that through 
“the cultivation of the spirit of Christ’’ we shall all learn at last “‘ to 
speak the same thing.” 

Rector Carnegie is as much disturbed over the “ troublesome state 
of things which has lately arisen in the church” as is Dr. Sanday. He, 
too, believes that “the differences which divide churchmen are not 
fundamental, but are, in the main, differences of interpretation and 
proportion.” Doubtless he has striven honestly to keep himself “ as 
far as possible free from partisan and party bias,” but the reader 
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cannot help surmising that he is following the argument of a High- 
Churchman who is making a covert plea for the unmolested propagation 
of High-Church doctrines and practices. Carnegie confesses that there 
is “restlessness” in the church, but denies that a “crisis” is approach- 
ing. The majority of laymen are indifferent to the present agitation, 
and comparatively few are alarmed over sacerdotalism, which undoubt- 
edly can be vindicated by historical, intellectual, and practical argu- 
ments. Indeed, Low-Churchmen themselves practically admit the 
validity of these arguments. Their real fear is that sacerdotalism will 
go too far, but these apprehensions are groundless. It cannot be 
denied that the “official claims” of the sacerdotalist often overtop his 
“personal character,” and that “ High-Churchism has peculiar attrac- 
tions for the weak and hysterical,” but these “foolish and effeminate 
people” with their “fads and fooleries” constitute a very small per- 
centage of the High-Church party, and Low-Churchmen ought not to 
take their “ puerilities and extravagancies” too seriously. The feelings 
of apprehension and antagonism with which the Low-Church party 
regards sacerdotalism, sacramentalism, and ritualism are really ground- 
less, for all churchmen, whether High or Low, accept all three, agree- 
ing in principle and only differing in interpretation and proportion. 
This being so, no attempt should be made to settle this “family quar- 
rel in the church” by “repressive legislation.” If Parliament resorts 
to “strong measures,” High-Churchmen will rebel. Nor, on the other 
hand, ought the bishops to interfere, except with the utmost circum- 
spection. They must not resort to “any rough and ready method.” 
The present distracted condition of the Church of England cannot be 
remedied by coercion, whether parliamentary or episcopal, much less 
by “biatant speeches” and “violent letters.” The true remedy lies in 
“wide-mindedness,” each party recognizing the truth held by the other, 
and both recognizing “the underlying unity which connects those 
truths.” Only men of character and capacity can ever rise to this 
“higher level.” Until parents dedicate “the ablest of their sons to 
the service of the church,” and until these sons receive suitable clerical 
education and adequate financial compensation, there is slight hope 
that “liberal-minded and far-seeing men’’ will take the place of “nar- 
row-minded bigots and incompetent blunderers.” 

Banker Sharpe, the editor of the Vindication, is in no mood to par- 
ley with the High Anglicans, who, to his mind, are trying to drag the 
Church of England into Rome. Going back half a century and more, 
he calls to his aid a long line of deans, bishops, and archbishops who 
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have sounded the note of alarm, exposed the machinations of the 
Romanizers, and vindicated the scriptural and primitive doctrine of 
the church. Against “disturbers in the church, who would remove 
its very foundations,” these men have hurled their arguments and their 
anathemas. A few titles will reveal the opinions of these ‘eminent 
prelates” who have set themselves to stay the Romeward progress of 
the Church of England: “Denunciation of Papal Presumption,” 
“ Assumptions of Anglicans, Perverted to Rome, Exposed and Refuted,” 
“The Baneful Influence of the Romeward Faction during the Last 
Half Century,” “‘A Review of the Present Crisis in the Church,” “ The 
United Testimony of the English, Scottish, and American Churches 
against the Romeward Party in the Church,” “The Doctrine of the 
‘Real Presence’ in the Holy Communion Vindicated from Rome’s Per- 
versions of the Truth,” “The Anglican Doctrine of Eucharistic Sacri- 
fice,’ “On Sacramental Confession and Ministerial Absolution,” “On 
the Revived Practices.” The authors of these pieces hold sacerdotal- 
ists, sacramentalists, and ritualists to be enemies of the Church of 
England, and essentially and fundamentally at one with the Church of 
Rome. Compromise and fellowship are not to be dreamed of. Against 
Romanizers Banker Sharpe has furnished Low-Churchmen with a whole 
armory of weapons, both for defense and assault. 

The last book in our list is by the greatest of living dissenters. 
For years Principal Fairbairn has been a valiant participant in the 
ecclesiastical struggle going on in England. He has crossed swords 
with the champions from Newman down. It is impossible to give an 
adequate notion of his masterly treatise, Catholicism: Roman and Angit- 
can, in the few remaining lines of this review. By “ Roman” in this 
title is not meant the ‘“‘Church of Rome,” but “the Catholicism which 
grew out of the Anglican revival—the movement, with its Roman 
affinities and ideals, which began in Oxford, and has so profoundly 
modified the religious temper and practices of the English church and 
people.” In the ten chapters of which the volume is composed the 
whole subject of Catholicism, whether Anglican or Roman (in the 
restricted sense), is handled in the most radical, fundamental, and 
exhaustive fashion. The discussion goes to the roots of things. Keble, 
Newman, Pusey, Manning, Lightfoot, Westcott, Hort, Hatch, and 
Jowett are critically reviewed. Religion is shown to be greater and of 
greater moment than any church, and Catholicism, while it is churchly, 
is shown to narrow, harden, and impoverish religion. Catholicism can 
furnish no adequate apologetic for the Christian faith in this age of 
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transition, inquiry, doubt, and denial. Newman’s legislative and insti- 
tutional religion abdicates reason and enthrones an infallible church. 
History shows that Catholicism could never have sprung out of the 
religion of Christ; how and whence the sacerdotal idea crept into 
Christianity ; how the church became a monarchy ; and what were the 
unifying ideas which organized the Catholic system. Dr. Fairbairn 
pays his respects to Cardinal Manning; gives a chapter to Anglo- 
Catholicism, old and new; reviews Balfour’s Zhe Foundations of 
Belief; and examines critically the methods and ideas of Lightfoot, 
Hort, Hatch, Jowett, and other recent Cambridge and Oxford scholars, 
theologians and churchmen. Whatever else may be said of the present 
turmoil into which the priests have precipitated the Church of Eng- 
land, he deems it certain that “the English people are, and intend to 
remain, masters of their own religion in their own churches; and they, 
and not the clergy, will be the arbiters of our destinies. In religion, 
as in other things, they are a people who have, when the need arises, 
a masterful way of settling matters according to their own mind.” 
THE UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO. Eri B. HULsert. 


Missions AND Po.itics IN Asia: Studies of the Spirit of the 
Eastern Peoples, the Present Making of History in Asia, 
and the Part therein of Christian Missions. By Rosert E. 
SPEER. Chicago and New York: Fleming H. Revell & 
Co., 1898. Pp. 271. $1. 


In 1896-7 the young and vigorous secretary of the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions made an extended tourin Asia. On his 
return he delivered five lectures before the faculty and students of 
Princeton Theological Seminary, in February, 1898. Printed substan- 
tially as they were delivered, these lectures make the book now before 
us. There are very few works which give in so brief a compass correct 
and sympathetic views of those Asiatic nations which are now under- 
going mental revolution. The countries treated are Persia, China, 
Japan, Korea, and several others under the head of southern Asia. In 
the countries governed by the ideas of Muhammed there seems to be 
very little to suggest hope or possibility of reformation. If these 
countries are ever to be resuscitated, so as to have even that measure of 
life which their admirers imagined they once had during the first half 
of the Middle Ages, it will be, as Renan has said of that period, not 
by reason, but in spite, of Islam. Mr. Speer sees that India has no 
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unity. It contains not one people, but a heterogeneous mass that is 
less one than are the peoples of Europe. Great Britain is now making 
a nation of the former agglomerate. He pays a merited high compli- 
ment to the work of the late Professor J. R. Seeley, whose books 
plowed a furrow beam-deep through British conceptions in theology 
and politics. Despite the selfishness and disobedience of this world- 
dominating race, God is using it in a way unique and supreme. Paying 
a high tribute to Chinese industry and character, Mr. Speer shows that 
the Chinese people is literally perishing from lack of knowledge. 
Incredible as it may seem, the overwhelming majority of China’s mil- 
lions are not only not acquainted with what Europeans have done in 
the way of invasion, seizure of territory, and humiliation of the Peking 
government, but they do not even believe that these things ever took 
place. Clear and luminous is his sketch of the Japan of this latest 
semi-decade of the century——the Japan that changes like a kaleido- 
scopic picture. Evidently this ultra-patriotic Japanese people —there 
is none with so strong a sense of nationality in Asia —will never 
embrace Christianity of the types known in Europe, but will, we doubt 
not, accept Christ as Lord and King by coming to him direct, without 
making much use of European culture in order to know him. On p. 
189 we should add the name Yuri to that of Yokoi, and correct some 
minor errors, but in the main the picture is very true to facts. The 
sketch of Korea and the national movement, accurate and informing, 
seems especially to confirm the author’s conviction, vindicated by the 
obvious facts of history and of life, that Christ is their certain goal. 
Altogether, this is a very bright and suggestive book which will help 
one to discern, not only the movement, but also the direction of those 
forces which are breaking up that old Asia of many systems of thought 
and life, and out of many are bringing forth one new civilization, that 
is, the Christian. WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIS. 


IrHaca, N. Y. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE SOCIAL STATE. By GeorGE C. LoRIMER, 
Minister at Tremont Temple. Philadelphia: A.J. Rowland ; 
Copyright by the American Baptist Publication Society, 
1898. Pp. xix + 488. $2. 


TuIs volume is the result of more than thirty-five years of reading 
and study, of observation and experience, both in this country and in 
Europe. It is written with the heart as well as with the intellect. Its 
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idealism is a marked feature. Throughout, the aim to model this 
earthly life after the divine pattern is manifest. “ From the title of 
my book it will be inferred that I have derived the essential features of 
my idealism from the teachings of Jesus Christ. This, at least, has 
been my aim, and I trust that I have not failed to understand aright 
the mind of the Master.” The exact aim of the book is indicated by 
the author in these words: “To me the prime mistake of Christianity 
has been in attempting to shape life itself exclusively in ecclesiastical 
organisms, instead of unfolding its meaning and exercising its func- 
tions in the social life of the world. It is in the hope of discrediting 
to some extent this fatal error that I have written.” 

In order to apply Christianity to the existing social system, Dr. 
Lorimer gives an account of the actual situation and its needs; he 
discusses the remedies proposed by the various schools of social 
reform ; he defines the Christian method of solution, and pleads for 
the introduction of Christian principles into social relations and social 
practices. 

The whole discussion is made to bear on the interpretation of 
the social state which is the author’s ideal, and on the means of its 
establishment. While emphasizing the importance of Christianity, 
there is a recognition of the value of sociology, of economics, and of 
political science. Indeed, the volume aims to correlate Christianity 
with these and with other departments of human thought. It is shown 
that religion as isolated is unhealthy ; it is complete only when brought 
into the right relation with the individual and society, and with all 
human affairs and interests. 

Principles are discussed; but the volume is too full of facts and 
illustrations to be dull or heavy. Dr. Lorimer has gleaned from many 
fields, yet has done his own thinking. The book is thoughtful; the 
various subjects are treated frankly and sympathetically; the style is 
varied and popular; the contents are timely and living. Parties and 
measures are criticised, and amid the prevailing prejudices and pas- 
sions respecting the social problems of the day, some, perhaps even 
Christians among them, will dissent from certain conclusions ; but the 
work is healthful, avoids extremes, and honestly strives at impartiality 
and justice to the different classes. The true social state cannot be a 
class institution, but must be based on just economic, political, and 
social conditions permeated by the spirit and teaching of the gospel. 
As the classes are to be united on a basis of Christian equity, so is 
there to be a union of all the good elements in individualism and 
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socialism, in corporations and in organizations, in church and state, 
while the existing evils are to be eradicated. The author is conserva- 
tive, yet eminently progressive. He sees that the present social condi- 
tion is intolerable, but he favors gradual evolution instead of sudden 
and violent revolution. Amid the one-sided and destructive tendencies 
of the day it is cheering to find a writer who sees the hope of reform 
and regeneration in a union of all the good social forces, with Chris- 
tianity as the chief, and who makes criticism the means for substantial 
and abiding constructions. 

The place of Christianity and the Social State is in the front rank of 
the extensive literature which discusses social conditions and social 
reforms from the Christian point of view. 


J. H. W. STUCKENBERG. 
CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 


An Outline Introductory to Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason. By R. 
M. Wenley, Professor of Philosophy in the University of Michigan. 
(New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1897; pp. vi+95; 0.75.) This book 
aims to meet the wants of beginners in the study of the Kantian 
philosophy by giving them a general conspectus of its contents. It 
is not a short-cut to Kant —it does not go far enough to be regarded 
as that. Wenley seeks to furnish, in the simplest form, an outline of 
the contents of the Critique of Pure Reason, and to show, with simi- 
lar generality, how the book came to be written at all. There is room 
for such a help as this, room not hitherto exactly occupied. The 
author has taken pains to eliminate technicalities, and to confine the 
use of philosophic terms so far as may be to those explained in the 
course of the outline. The book is to be earnestly commended to all 
who wish to take up the study of Germany’s greatest thinker.— Out- 
line of the History of Ethics. For English Readers. By Henry Sidg- 
wick. Fourth edition. (London: Macmillan & Co.; New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1898; pp. 288; $1.50.) It is not the purpose to 
review this book, but to call attention to the fourth edition into which 
it has entered. It may be mentioned that it is of special value to the 
theological student because of the fulness of the treatment of the 
relation of ethics to theology in the medizval period. In the fourth 
edition the author has made only verbal alterations. The great merit 
of the book—especially to the student of all ethics aside from the 
French and the German —is well known, and need not be examined 
here.— Geo. B. Foster. 
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Magic, Divination and Demonology among the Hebrews and their 
Neighbours, including an Examination of Biblical References and the 
Biblical Terms. By T. Witton Davies, B.A. (Lond.), Ph.D. (Leip.). 
(London: James Clarke & Co.; Leipzig: M. Spirgatis, 1898; pp. xvi+ 
132; 38. 6d.) This little work opens with an introduction which defines 
magic, and considers its relation to divination, necromancy, demon- 
ology, religion, etc. The author does not regard magic and religion 
as divorced—the former man’s relation with unfriendly powers; the 


latter, with friendly —but as originating inthe same impulse. ‘“ Magic 
in its crudest form involves religion in its purest, and is, in fact, on 
the way to being the perfect religion. .... Since magic is a low 


form of religion, it may precede the full realization of religion, or it 
may follow upon this last, and so be in that case a degeneration of 
religion” (p. 24). 

The use of magic arts by the Hebrews in the Old Testament 
and in post-biblical Judaism is discussed, with illustrations drawn 
from Babylon and Egypt. Each term applied to magic in the Old 
Testament is carefully considered, and many suggestive conclusions 
are reached. Frequently throughout the book the author joins issue 
with Wellhausen and W. Robertson Smith as to the meaning of 
terms. He maintains (p. 44), for example, that BOP originally was a 
term of magic and not of divination, though he admits that the latter 
use of the word almost eclipsed the other. Mot, which the present 
reviewer showed some years since to have been a deity (Oriental Studies 
of the Oriental Club of Phila., pp. 110 ff.), is regarded as a demon — a per- 
sonification of death (p. 97). So Shé6l is said to have been a demon 
among the Hebrews (p. 98). The denial of Peter before the crowing 
of the cock is connected with the idea that demons fled at cock crow 
(p. 106). Some sensible remarks are made on demoniacal possession 
in the New Testament (p. 103). Imperfect type has disfigured pp. 49 
and 69. We have noticed but one misprint: “the” for “in” on p. 
57, 1. 16.— GEORGE A. BARTON. 


Palistina, Land und Leute. Reiseschilderungen von W. Bambus. 
(Berlin: Siegfried Cronbach, 1898; pp. 175; M. 3.) There is not a 
very urgent need, at the present time, of another book of travels 
through the Holy Land, but the one under review is a unique one and 
will surely find an appreciative circle of readers. The author, as he 
himself informs us, is an orthodox Jew, and the journey to the Holy 
Land was undertaken to study the economic conditions of the Jews in 
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Egypt and Palestine, especially that of the newly planted Jewish colo- 
nies in Palestine. The author describes what he had himself seen and 
heard. With the results of the Jewish colonies he is highly pleased, 
and his contact in Palestine with the men who further this movement 
has made him an enthusiastic Zionist. The only things Palestine 
needs at present, he says, are money and Jewish agriculturists. He 
places the total number of Jews in Palestine at the present time at 
about 50,000, an incredibly small number. The book has scarcely 
a reference to Jewish or Christian history, while trade statistics and 
notes on education are plentiful and suggestive. The book might 
have been made more serviceable by the addition of a table of con- 
tents.—Lex Mosaica, oder das mosaische Gesetz und die neuere Kritik. 
Aus dem Englischen von Th. A. Fischer. -(Giitersloh: C. Bertels- 
mann, 1898; pp. vi+508; M. 10.) The translation into German 
of this well-known English book is a tribute to the erudition of the 
English scholars from whom the different parts of the book emanated, 
and surely their conservative position in questions of the higher criti- 
cism of the Old Testament will have a wholesome effect upon German 
readers. The translation has omitted some small portions of the 
original where the English Bible is mainly concerned and larger por- 
tions from the ninth essay, Dr. Alexander Stuart’s. The polemical tone 
of the original has completely vanished in the translation, certainly a 
gratifying change.— A. J. RAMAKER. 





Biblical Antiquities: A Description of the Exhibit at the Cotton 
States’ International Exposition, Atlanta, 1895. By Cyrus Adler, Ph.D., 
Custodian, Section of Historic Religious Ceremonials, and I. M. 
Casanowicz, Ph.D., Aid, Division of Historic Archeology, U. S. 
National Museum. (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1898 ; 
Pp. 943-1023 of “ Report of the U. S. National Museum” for 1896.) 
This pamphlet is one of the good results of recent expositions, and will 
prove a great help to visitors to the U. S. National Museum, and stu- 
dents of the Old and New Testaments. The authors are well-known 
Semitic scholars and thoroughly at home in the subjects discussed and 
described. In addition to the great mass of descriptive material we 
have forty-six plates..— W. Muss-ARNOLT. 

*The subjects treated are: the land of the Bible; geology; flora; fauna 
(mammals, birds, reptiles, insects); Palestinian antiquities; musical instruments ; 
precious stones; coins of Bible lands; dress, ornaments, and household utensils; 
Jewish religious ceremonial; antiquities: Egypt, Assyria, and Babylonia, Hittites; 
collection of Bibles; ancient versions and modern translations of the Bible. 
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Die Geschichte Jesu, erzahlt von Dr. Paul Wilhelm Schmidt, ord. 
Professor der Theologie an der Universitat Basel. (Freiburg i. B.: 
J. C. B. Mohr, 1899; pp. viiit-175; M. 3.) The title of this book is 
rather misleading. It deals quite as much with the teaching of Jesus 
as with his life, and it is not based on the whole of the evidence at our 
disposal, the gospel of John being virtually disregarded. It is evi- 
dently intended for the general public rather than for scholars, and is, 
therefore, without references except to passages of Scripture, and with- 
out explanatory notes. As the fourth gospel is practically left out of 
account, the ministry is regarded as extending over one year only; and 
the institution of the eucharist is referred to the fourteenth of Nisan. 
The early life of Jesus is scarcely touched. The four chapters in the 
gospels which refer to it seem to be mainly rejected as unhistorical. 
Other notable omissions are the three raisings of the dead and the 
story of the resurrectidén. Whatever the author’s opinion, he was not 
justified in dropping these narratives from his “history” without a 
word of explanation. They must be dealt with in some way, or the 
hardest part of the problem is unsolved. Jesus is said to have claimed 
no dignity for himself except that of a plenipotentiary of the divine 
love. And yet Professor Schmidt believes that Jesus said: “All 
things have been delivered to me of my Father.” The “history” is 
clever and suggestive, as far as it goes, but it is woefully incomplete. 
It leaves the origin of Jesus and the existence of Christianity wholly 
unexplained.—W. TayLor SMITH. 


Les Paroles de Jésus,récemment découvertesen Egypte, et Remarques 
sur le texte du fragment de l’Evangile de Pierre. Par C. Bruston, 
Doyen de la Faculté de Théologie de l’Université de Toulouse. 
(Paris: Fischbacher, 1898; pp. 19.) In these few pages Professor 
Bruston has stated his understanding of the Oxyrhynchus fragment. 
For the most part his views were previously known from an article 
published in Za Vie nouvelle, October 30, 1897. Against the prevailing 
opinion, but in accord with that of M. Batiffol (Revue diblique inter- 
nationale, October, 1897), he holds that the recto is the page which 
begins with [r])v rrwxiav. This gives him two sayings not preceded | 
by “Jesus says,” and instead put into the mouth of God. The first 
he restores to: [ Je #’ordonne] que tu | préferes| la pauvreté, [la] ou [les 


im) pies sont [tres puissants] et [dans] la[gloire|. The second refers to 


the omnipresence of God (cf. Ps. 139). The five sayings attributed to 
Jesus are not to be understood as spoken by him as they stand. All 
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seven sayings come from a book which contained moral maxims, 
derived from various sources, these drawn, perhaps, from the apocryphal 
Gospel of Peter, or the Gospel of the Egyptians, or some other such 
writing. Our fragment was probably written in the first part of the 
second century. A page at the end of the pamphlet suggests correc- 
tions in the reading of three passages (vss. 1, 18, 41-42) in the Gospel 
of Peter.—C. W. Votaw. 


The Life and Letters of Paul the Apostle. By Lyman Abbott. 
(Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1898; pp. xii+332; 
$1.50.) This volume of Dr. Abbott is marked by the excellencies of a 
nervous, earnest, clear style, a determination to plunge to the heart of 
things, and a conviction that the essence of Paulinism does not lie in 
its Judaistic form, but in its formulation of a magnificent Christian 
experience. It makes no serious pretension of, great scholarship, but 
is none the less in touch with scholarly work. It mediates most admi- 
rably between the student and the general reader, and thus does for 
Paul something that was needed. The man who can read this book 
without being converted to the main positions of Paulinism will be 
obliged to combat his better judgment on nearly every page.— 
SHAILER MATHEWS. 


St. Pauli Brief an die Galater in Bibelstunden fiir die Gemeinde 
ausgelegt. Von W. F. Besser. Zweite Auflage. (Halle a. S.: Richard 
Miihlmann’s Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1898; pp. 387; M. 3.) Besser’s 
Bibelstunden are well known in Germany. They are practically a 
series of popular expository commentaries, in which the prime aim is 
spiritual instruction and edification. But they are solid; they are 
based on ripe exegetical study and are guided by the tact of the true 
interpreter ; and they weave in a great deal even of critical material. 
This is the second edition of the exposition on Galatians ; some of the 
other volumes have run up to the seventh and ninth edition.— WALTER 
RAUSCHENBUSCH. 


The Kingdom (Basileia). An Exegetical Study. By George Dana 
Boardman. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1899; pp. x-+ 348; 
$2.) During his long ministerial life Dr. Boardman has been a devout 
and devoted student of the Bible, and a most apt and attractive teacher 
of it, as his previously published books show. This work on the king- 
dom of God, prepared since his retirement from the pastorate, indicates 
that his love for his favorite pursuit has suffered no abatement. While 
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the present work is scholarly, and will delight all devout scholars, “ the 
common people” will read it “gladly,” and with great profit. 

The kingdom of God, or kingdom of heaven, as proclaimed by the 
Baptist and by Christ and his apostles, does not readily yield itself to 
be defined in words. It is within men, for it is the reign of Christ in 
men’s hearts, and it is in the world, because they are in the world. 
But no one, after reading Dr. Boardman’s Sasi/eia with attention, can 
fail to have a very distinct and quite adequate conception of the king- 
dom of God, which, it is to be feared, too many Christian people have 
not. 

The author makes large use of Scripture, and the reverent and 
scholarly way in which he combines Scripture with Scripture is one of 
the chief charms of the book. While he is thoroughly loyal to the 
Scriptures, his keen and profound spiritual insight and his unfailing 
common sense in the interpretation of them save him from bondage to 
the letter and keep him true to the spirit. 

Dr. Boardman is master of a style of remarkable expressiveness and 
impressiveness. The words he needs to give exact expression to his 
thought come to him in troops, and he marshals them in orderly array, 
and like well-drilled soldiers they do the bidding of his thought. Some 
slight mannerisms remind one of the conference-room, but do not strike 
us unpleasantly. Of course, not all his readers will accept all his inter- 
pretations of Scripture or his deductions therefrom, especially on points 
on which the scholarship of the age is not agreed, as the second com- 
ing of the King, or the precise attitude of the subjects of the kingdom 
on the question of war; but it may be said without qualification that 
all pious people who will give an attentive perusal to Dr. Boardman’s 
Basileia will become more heartily loyal and intelligent citizens of the 
kingdom of God.—N. S. BurTon. 


De Grecitate Patrum apostolicorum librorumque apocryphorum Novi 
Testamenti questiones grammatice, scripsit Henricus Reinhold. (Halis 
Saxonum: Max Niemeyer, 1898; pp. 115; M. 2.80.) (=“ Disserta- 
tiones philologice Halenses,” Vol. XIV, pars 1.) We welcome most 
heartily this dissertation and hope that it is only the beginning of more 
work along the same lines. It is written strictly from the philological 
point of view, forms a good supplement to the works of Schmiedel and 
Blass, and ranks with Deissmann’s Sidelstudien. To a philologian the 
author’s intimate knowledge of the great Cobet’s works is most gratify- 
ing. After a brief description and enumeration of the writers and books 
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which the author has studied for his purpose, he discusses in four 
chapters: (1) topics of phonology and morphology; (2) nouns; (3) 
verbs; (4) moods and tenses. Constant reference is made to Schmiedel, 
Blass, Gustav Meyer, Schmid, Aficismus, and other standard works. 
Of special interest are §10, on metaplasm ; §13, on the augment and 
reduplication in verbs; §19, de nonnullis verbis memorabilibus; new 
forms are érimegov (Proch. 92, 8), p. 79, and dydya, p. 80. Pp. ro1-13 
contain a chapter of a syntax which the author promises in the near 
future. The whole work is characterized by carefulness and painstaking 
minuteness.— Der Aufbau der altchristlichen Literatur. Eine kritische 
Untersuchung nebst Studien zu Cyprian, Victorinus und Augustin. Von 
Dr. Johannes Haussleiter, ord. Prof. der Theologie in Greifswald. 
(Berlin : Weidmann’sche Buchhandlung, 1898 ; pp. 45; M.1.) Thisisa 
reprint of a review of Bardenhewer’s FPatrologie (Freiburg: Herder, 
1894) and of Kriiger’s Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur in den 
ersten dret Jahrhunderten (Freiburg: Mohr, 1895), written by one of 
the best authorities on the literature of the early church, and will prove 
of great interest to students using either Bardenhewer or Kriiger. 
Haussleiter, while appreciating the merits of the two books, draws 
attention to some mistakes and errors found in both. Of great interest 
are the independent remarks of the author on Cyprian, with special 
reference to his letters (pp. 14-35), Victorinus (pp. 35-7), and 
Augustine (pp. 37-45).—atrum Nicenorum Nomina l\atine, grece, 
coptice, syriace, arabice, armeniace, sociata opera ediderunt Henricus 
Gelzer, Henricus Hilgenfeld, Otto Cuntz. (Lipsie: B. G. Teubner, 
1898 ; pp. Ixxiv-+ 266; M. 6.) (=Scriptores sacri et profani, Fasci- 
culus II, Bibliotheca Teubneriana.) The proceedings of the council 
at Nice were soon lost in the troubles resulting from its decisions. Our 
knowledge of this first church assembly is, therefore, very limited, 
and the attempt of the authors to fill at least one gap is most wel- 
come. We have here, at last, as a result of most arduous labor, crowded 
in very limited space, an almost complete list of the Nicene Fathers, 
collected from forty MSS., belonging to twenty-three libraries of 
Europe and the Orient. The lists, as appears from comparison, fall 
into two classes. The index of the Nicene Fathers can, however, only 
serve as an indirect proof of the acts of the council. The number 
318 is justly declared spurious by Gelzer, it having been interpolated 
into the letter of Athanasius ad Afros, as well as in Theodoret’s letter 
of Athanasius to Jovianus. The lists now published furnish some 280 
names; Eusebius had 250. The archetype of all our indices seems to 
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go back to the Synodicon of Athanasius, a collection similar to the 
Synagoge of Sabinus, and dating forty years after the Acta Niczna. 
The names of the Fathers are arranged according to provinces, with 
the name of the metropolitan heading each provincial list. In the 
acts of the council these names evidently were put according to rank 
and dignity. On p. lx we have the list of participants at the council, 
as far as it can be made out at present. A map is added for easier 
orientation, and five exhaustive indices complete this excellent work, 
in which philology has anew been of signal service to church 
history. The prolegomena especially are to be recommended as a 
splendid basis for critical exercises in our church-history seminars.— 
W. Muss-ARNOLT. 


Altchristliche liturgische Stiicke aus der Kirche Aegyptens, nebst einem 
dogmatischen Brief des Bischofs Serapion von Thmuis.* Von Georg 
Wobbermin, Ph°D., Lic. Theol. (Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buch- 
handlung, 1898; pp. 36; M. 2.) This pamphlet makes accessible 
for the first time the text of part of a MS. found at Mt. Athos, pre- 
sumably of the eleventh century, together with a brief critical disserta- 
tion upon it. The text consists of a collection of thirty prayers, with 
the first and fifteenth of which the name of Bishop Serapion is men- 
tioned, and a tract Ilepi rarpds xai viod. The editor’s contention is that 
these all belong to the middle of the fourth century, and that the 
prayers give trustworthy light upon liturgical practice in the Egyptian 
church at that time. The attribution of the whole collection in some 
way to Serapion he makes very plausible, though not irresistible ; but 
at all events we have here some important liturgical remains. The 
question as to their freedom from interpolation and rearrangement 
under unknown influences, however, is still open for discussion. 

The collection of prayers somewhat closely resembles portions of 
the Apostolic Constitutions, though the succession of parts is not that of 
an orderly service. First we have a beautiful form of the eucharistic 
preface, ascription, and invocation, which is followed by brief formule 
relating to the distribution to clergy and laity. Prayers 5-11 have to 
do with baptism ; 12-14 with the ordination of deacons, presbyters, and 
bishops; 14-16 with the use of oil in baptism ; 17-18 with the sick or 
the dead ; while 19-30 are parts of a full Lord’s day service, including 

t Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur. Heraus- 


gegeben von OSCAR VON GEBHARDT und ADOLF HARNACK. Neue Folge. Band II, 
No. 36. 
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an introductory prayer, prayers at the hearing of the homily, for cate- 
chumens, for the church, etc. These latter are explicitly described (in 
a note) as offered before the eucharistic prayer. 

If there were space, it would be worth while to discuss somewhat 
many interesting questions concerning this collection—the general 
impression of authenticity and purity in the text as it stands; its rela- 
tion to other extant literature, as the Didache, the Apostolic Con- 
stitutions, the so-called Liturgies of St. James, St. Mark, etc., to the 
Te Deum and other hymnic remains, and to the Scriptures as a source 
of reference and quotation; the implications regarding liturgical 
usage, ecclesiastical organization, and the growth of dogma; and also 
the general quality of religious thought and feeling exhibited. The 
study of these prayers, as of others of the early Greek liturgies, 
emphasizes anew the peculiar delicacy and beauty of thought in that 
whole field of liturgical expression. We may, therefore, be grateful to 
Dr. Wobbermin for laying before us this new material in so clear and 
serviceable a form.— WALDo S. Pratt. 


A Manual of Patrology. Being a Concise Account of the Chief 
Persons, Sects, Orders, etc., in Christian History from the First Cen- 
tury to the Period of the Reformation. With select Bibliographical Ref- 
erences. By Wallace Nelson Stearns, A.M., B.D. With an Introduction 
by J. H. Thayer, D.D., Litt.D. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1899; pp. xviii+ 176, and maps; $1.50 met.) We welcome this book 
as the beginning of a larger work, which we hope the author will under- 
take with somewhat greater independence. There has been need of a 
book of this character." The tables added to the book are very accept- 
able-—W. Muss-ARNOLT. 


St. Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna. By Rev. Bromfield Jackson. (Lon- 
don and New York: Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowl- 
edge, 1898; pp. 78; 1s.) (= “Early Church Classics.”) English 


tIt is a pity that the author has not made use of periodical literature, which would 
have enriched the book considerably. We cite a few references here. Sud Abercius 
we should like to have seen a reference to Ficker’s article (1894) which started the 
whole controversy, and others, collected in this JOURNAL, 1898, pp. 949-50; Eusta- 
thius (p. 60), 2, ¢.g., Loors’ book on Lustathius von Sebaste, and his article in 
Realencyklopaedie3, etc. Ad Hippolytus, the Hippolytus Thebanus and Diekamp’s 
contributions toward his better knowledge would be very acceptable; Ficker’s 
important book on Vigilius of Thapsus (1897). For Priscillian (p. 132) see Dierich 
(1897). Catena (p. 40), see Lietzmann’s important book (1897), in addition to Heinrici’s 
article. On Zacchzus (p. 158) recent contributions should have been used; etc. 
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readers will find much to interest them in this little book. It contains 
the principal facts that are known about Polycarp ; a translation of his 
one extant letter—to the Philippians; also a translation of the letter 
to the Smyrneans.—S. Aurelit Augustini Confessionum Libri Tredecim. 
Ex recognitione P. Kndéll. (Lipsie: in edibus B. G. Teubner, 
1898; pp. iv-+ 288; M. 2.70.) This volume comes in ‘eubner’s 
library of Greek and Roman writers. The editor has evidently done 
faithful work, and his suggestions will be found very valuable.— Zhe 
Little Flowers of St. Francis of Assist. By Abby Langdon Alger. 
(Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1898; $0.50.) About two hundred 
years after the death of St. Francis all the legends concerning the 
saint were brought together, and the collection was called Zhe Little 
Flowers of St. Francis. These legends were handed down by tradition, 
and have the customary legendary value in interpreting the life and 
character of this remarkable person. Zhe Little Flowers have never 
before been translated into English. This translation seems to have 
been very well made, and as it stands is a valuable contribution to the 
literature of St. Francis.— J. W. MoncriEF. 


Kirchengeschichte im Grundriss. Von Rudolph Sohm, Professor 
der Rechtswissenschaft in Leipzig. Elfte Auflage. (Leipzig: Verlag 
von E. Ungleich, 1898; pp. vili+218; M. 3.) The popularity of 
this brief church history in Germany is manifest in its appearance in 
an eleventh edition. The author does not seem to have made any 
changes in it since the eighth edition. The booklet is intended espe- 
cially for those who wish to possess an outline of German church his- 
tory, and contains but little of value for others. The first chapter tells 
of the extension of Christianity throughout Europe, but in the four 
other chapters the author confines himself almost exclusively to its 
development in Germany, and seems scarcely to know of its career 
elsewhere.—PAilip Melanchthon, the Protestant Preceptor of Germany ; 
1497-1560. By James William Richard, D.D., Professor of Homiletics, 
Lutheran Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa. (New York and 
London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons; The Knickerbocker Press, 1898; pp. 
xv-+ 399; $1.50.) This is the second volume of the series entitled 
“The Heroes of the Reformation,”’* and it fully sustains the high repu- 
tation established by its predecessor. There is in both the same tend- 
ency to hero-worship, and to minimize faults and weaknesses ; but 
there is also the same careful study of the materials, the same accuracy, 


* See this JouRNAL, Vol. III, April, 1899, p. 427. 
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and the same success in condensing the narrative without making it 
dry and uninviting. Perhaps it may be said that Dr. Richard has 
succeeded better in presenting a complete picture of Melanchthon 
than Dr. Jacobs has in presenting a complete picture of Luther, for 
Dr. Jacobs, though he has intended to give us an exact portrait, has 
dressed Luther up too well, and has missed the passionate, stormy, 
and coarse features of his subject. Dr. Richard has had the less diffi- 
cult task of delineating a man uniformly gentle and affectionate. The 
numerous illustrations scattered through the book constitute a sort of 
museum of Germany in the sixteenth century. The index is poor, 
containing only proper names, and hence omitting many things 
which the reader who consults the book on special topics will not 
know how to find.— Liturgical Interpolations. Alcuin Tracts, III. 
By Rev. T. A. Lacey, M.A., Vicar of Madingley. (London, New York, 
and Bombay: Longmans, Green & Co., 1898; pp. 21; 2s.) This 
tract is a mild protest against the practice of altering the liturgy of the 
Anglican Prayer Book to suit the taste or the doctrinal position of the 
minister conducting the service. It is interesting chiefly as showing 
how far such innovations are permitted. “Sixty years ago,” the author 
writes, “there was an order” of worship; now “we can scarcely be 
said to have any order at all.” — History of Dogma. By Dr. Adolph 
Harnack. Translated from the third German edition by Neil 
Buchanan. Vol. IV. (Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1898; pp. xi+ 
353; $2.50.) This volume will be regarded by many as the most 
important of the series. It embraces the entire controversy concern- 
ing the deity of Christ and the trinity, from the beginning to the full 
formation of the orthodox system of belief. — FRANKLIN JOHNSON. 


La fin du paganisme, étude sur les derniéres luttes religieuses en 
occident au quatriéme siécle. Par Gaston Boissier. Troisiéme édition. 
(Paris: Librairie Hachette et C'*, 1898; tome premier, pp. 394; tome 
second, pp. 452; fr. 7.) The first volume is divided into three books, 
in which the victory of Christianity, Christianity and Roman educa- 
tion, and the influence of pagan education on Christian authors are 
treated at length. Separate chapters are given to the conversion of 
Constantine, the edict of Milan and religious toleration under Con- 
stantine and his sons, the emperor Julian, public instruction in the 
Roman empire, how Christianity accommodated itself to Roman edu- 
cation, and kindred topics. In the second volume the three books 
discuss Latin Christian poetry, pagan society at the end of the fourth 
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century, and the final struggle between Christianity and paganism. 
The most interesting chapters are on the origin of Latin Christian poetry, 
the literary enemies of the Christian faith, Augustine’s City of God, and 
the question of the responsibility of Christianity for the ruin of the 
empire. Boissier is a member of the French Academy and of the Academy 
of Inscriptions, and is the author of several works on Roman archeol- 
ogy which have passed through many editions. His previous studies 
have specially fitted him for this last undertaking. With that order- 
liness which characterizes the best French writers he traverses the vast 
field, never going twice over the same ground, and leaving no part of 
the territory unexplored. With that simplicity and directness for 
which the French are likewise noted he carries his study through more 
than 800 pages, from the conversion of Constantine to the final and 
utter collapse of the empire. The numerous topics are discussed in 
a spirit of candor and fairness.—/ohn Wesley and George Whitefield 
in Scotland, or, The Influence of the Oxford Methodists on Scottish 
Religion. By Rev. D. Butler, M.A. (Edinburgh and London: 
William Blackwood & Sons, 1898; pp. vii-+ 312; 5s.) Whitefield 
paid fourteen visits to Scotland and Wesley twenty-two. For these 
visits their letters and journals are the original sources of informa- 
tion. From these our author has freely drawn, and the consequence 
is an exceedingly interesting and inspiring volume. The freshness 
and warmth with which Whitefield and Wesley narrate their convic- 
tions compel interest and attention, and fill the reader’s own heart 
with something of the spiritual ardor with which their lives were ani- 
mated. Incidentally these pages are of great “historical value in 
casting light upon the Scottish church life in the last century.”— Zhe 
Pilgrims in their Three Homes, England, Holland, America. By 
William Elliot Griffis. (Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., 1898; pp. ix-+ 296; $1.25.) Americans will never tire of the 
story of the pilgrim fathers. Brewster, Winslow, Carver, Bradford, 
Robinson, Fuller, Standish, and the others are saints and heroes who 
awaken the most tender and inspiring memories. “Their fame has 
gone through the world, and their glorious testimony to the ends of 
the earth.” Scrooby, Leyden, Delfshaven, the “ Mayflower,” and Ply- 
mouth Rock are forever linked in the most sacred association with our 
most exalted conceptions of piety and patriotism. In preparing this 
narrative of the founders of New Plymouth Dr. Griffis has not per- 
mitted himself to take ‘“‘second-hand opinions and statements from 
anyone.” He has drawn his material directly from Bradford’s History 
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of Plimouth Plantation, from the autograph writings of the pilgrim 
leaders, from the English and Dutch state papers of the pilgrim period, 
from the “original archives of the city of Leyden,” from the trust- 
worthy researches of the most eminent English, Dutch, and American 
specialists, and from “three leisurely visits to the three homes of the 
pilgrims.” The result is that we have in this small volume an accurate 
and attractive history of the pilgrims in their cradleland, where Not- 
tinghamshire, Lincolnshire, and Yorkshire “border nearest together ;” 
in their refuge-home in the United States of the Netherlands at 
Amsterdam and Leyden; and in their New Plymouth home this side 
the sea. The narrative “ depicts them amidst the hopes and fears, the 
joys and sorrows, of their daily environment in these three homes.” — 
Eri B. HULBERT. 


Wilhelm von St. Thierry: ein Reprasentant der mittelalterlichen 
Frimmigkeit. Von Lic. Hermann Kutter. (Giessen: J. Riecker’sche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1898; pp. iv-+205; M. 4.50.) The subject of 
this monograph was one of the ablest mystics of the medizval church. 
Of the facts of his life but little is definitely known. He was the con- 
temporary and lifelong friend of the great Bernard of Clairvaux. 
About 1119 A. D. he became abbot of the Cistercian monastery of St. 
Thierry, near Rheims, and died between 1148 and 1153. Like Bernard 
he was a devout Catholic, and intolerant of any opposition to the 
accepted doctrines of the church of his day. The author seeks to 
show that it was William who first began the attacks on Abélard’s 
alleged heresies, and that to him and not to Bernard belonged the 
honor of having silenced the great scholastic. William was not 
dependent upon Bernard for his mystical speculations; he even sur- 
passed Bernard in depth of thought and enthusiastic utterance. Both 
men had much in common, however, which may explain the fact that 
two of William’s writings have actually been attributed to Bernard, 
and still so appear in Migne’s Patrology. The best collection of 
William’s writings has been edited by Massuet. In his conception of 
doctrine William was not in advance of his time, but, like all true 
mystics, it was not so much the philosophical expression of Christian 
truths that satisfied him most; his soul cried out after union with God, 
and to this he attained in spite of his theology. To the teaching of 
William the author devotes more than one-half of his monograph, 
giving copious extracts from William’s writings. The literary notes at 
the conclusion of the book show wide reading. Altogether the book 
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is a very able production.— Le Marquis Jacques de Rochegude et les Pro- 
testants sur les galéres. Par E. Jaccard. (Ziirich: Depét de la Société 
évangelique, 1898; pp. 111; fr. 2.) The task the author of this 
book sets before himself is not so much to write a biography of the 
Marquis de Rochegude, who was a French Huguenot exiled from his 
native country with many others, after the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes, but rather to describe the indefatigable labors of Rochegude in 
his endeavors to ameliorate the condition of the persecuted and exiled 
French Protestants between 1699 and 1713.— Georg Miller, Prediger 
zu Bristol. Ein Abriss seines Lebens und eine Auswahl seiner Reden. 
Von Pastor O. Steinecke. (Halle a.S.: Richard Miihlmann’s Verlags- 
buchhandlung (Max Grosse), 1898 ; pp. v-+151; M. 2.50.) Since the 
appearance in 1886 of the autobiography of Georg Miiller in four 
volumes a large number of shorter sketches of his life and labors have 
appeared in English and German. Pastor Steinecke’s book is the 
latest one of these. It is written by a man who has enjoyed Miiller’s 
friendship, and who is in deep sympathy with the great work of faith 
and philanthropy Miiller has been able to accomplish. The main 
facts of Miiller’s life and his labors in founding and maintaining the 
Bristol orphanages are told in popular language, and these never fail 
to interest and stimulate Christian people. The author does not hesi- 
tate to call Miiller the English “ Francke,” a comparison which, if not 
carried too far, is surely appropriate. Like Francke, Miiller succeeded 
in gathering about himself men and women of like faith with himself, 
a circumstance which added materially to the success of his enterprise. 
The major part of the book contains extracts of Miiller’s addresses. 
There are also illustrations of each of the five orphanages and a fac- 
simile letter written by Miiller at the age of eighty-eight.—A. J. 
RAMAKER. 


The English Reformation and its Consequences. By W. E. Collins. 
(London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1898; pp. 
322; 4s.) The book contains four carefully wrought and very able 
lectures, and an appendix of documents, thirty-two in number. The 
lectures are on “The Reformation of the English Church,” “ Roman- 
ism,” “ Puritanism,” and “Sectarianism.” They are written from the 
Anglican point of view, in clear, strong, respectful language, with no 
purpose to wound the feeliugs of opponents, and with no slightest 
symptom of compromise. Professor Collins has sharp convictions and 
the courage of them. One sees in his pages the radically dissident 
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views of the various bodies claiming the Christian name, and their 
apparently irreconcilable antagonisms. When Anglicans are ready to 
give up holy orders, and Romanists to abolish the authority of the 
pope, and Puritans to lay aside their Presbyterian Calvinism, and the 
sectaries (Independents, Baptist, etc.) to yield their congregationalism, 
then a few of the more formidable obstacles to Christian union will 
have been removed. It cannot possibly be that these diverse tenets 
are warranted by Holy Scripture, and until Anglican interpreters can 
expound the sacred volume more convincingly, it is probable that 
Christians of various names will abide in their present churches. The 
party divisions which are just now agitating the Establishment are not 
likely to accelerate the movement toward that particular fold. The 
student who wishes a lucid Anglican exposition of the opinions 
which divided the religious factions in the period of the English 
Reformation will do well to consult the pages of Professor Collins. — 
The History of the Reformation of Religion within the Realm of Scot- 
land. By John Knox. Edited for popular use by C. J. Guthrie, Q.C., 
with notes, glossary, index, and fifty-six illustrations. (London: Adam 
& Charles Black, 1899; pp. xxvii+ 364; $2.50.) The title sufficiently 
indicates the character of this edition of Knox’s Reformation. For 
the first time we have this “hasty and strangely interesting, impres- 
sive, and peculiar book” in a single volume, in modern spelling, 
punctuation, and paragraphing, in division into chapters, with helpful 
notes, illustrations, glossary, and index, and at a moderate price. Mr. 
Guthrie is entitled to the gratitude of the public for this most admi- 
rable p.cce of editing —Eri B. HuLBERT. 


Introduction a la Dogmatigue. CEuvres posthumes de P.-F. Jala- 
guier. Publiée par Paul Jalaguier, avec une préface de M. le Pasteur 
A. Decoppet. (Paris: Librairie Fischbacher, 1897; pp. xxiii 673; 
fr. 10.) This introduction to theology by a great French teacher of 
the last generation is a posthumous work prepared for publication by 
the author’s grandson, as a labor of love, and at the instigation of for- 
mer devoted students. The titles of its eight chapters will briefly 
indicate the substance of the book: religion, theology, general revela- 
tion, authenticity of the New Testament, Christian revelation, inspira- 
tion of the New Testament, use and authority of the Scriptures, 
principles of theology. Add to this the following from the preface 
by Decoppet, and the author’s point of view can be easily and accu- 
rately. conjectured by the reader: “He has been in no sense an 
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innovator. Rather, he has taught the peril of innovation. He has 
attached his name to a single method, to a particular system. He has 
not even freshened the formule of traditional orthodoxy by personal 
and original insight into the great Christian doctrines. Essentially 
conservative, he has given himself to calling back the theology of his 
time, which had wandered into the dangerous paths of an excessive 
subjectivism, to the objective and scriptural method of the elder 
reformers.” Accordingly, the work is an able reflection of the polemics 
and tenets of the orthodoxy of the Reformed church of French Protes- 
tantism.—GEORGE B. FOSTER 


Religion und Christentum. Von Dr. Paul Ewald. (Leipzig: A. 
Deichert’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung Nachf. (Georg Béhme), 1898; 
pp. 39; M. 0.75.) After an extended examination and criticism of 
various definitions of religion the author submits his own: that religion 
is man’s affirmation of the supersensuous, and that such affirmation has 
a potent influence upon his conduct. He maintains that Christianity 
meets man’s requirements fully, that it is not one religion among 
many, but is the ideal religion founded upon a supernatural divine 
revelation. The treatment of the subject is technical rather than 
popular.— A. J. RAMAKER. 


Wesen und Wirkung der Taufgnade. Von Dr. Hermann Cremer. 
(Giitersloh: Druck und Verlag von C. Bertelsmann, 1899; pp. 20; 
M. 0.30.) The tract is a defense and explanation of baptismal 
regeneration, or rather baptismal grace and forgiveness. The divinely 
instituted symbol must convey what it symbolizes, the washing away of 
sins. The author says, if we understand him correctly, that regenera- 
tion consists in forgiveness rather than the impartation of the power 
of a new life. Children need baptism because their human nature is 
sinful. The fact that they show no signs of faith need not deter, for 
there is a difference between faith before and faith after baptism. The 
tract is popular in character, probably intended to allay the feeling 
that infant baptism is useless.—Erkennen und Schauen Gottes. Beitrag 
zu einer neuen Erkenntnislehre fiir Theologen und Nichttheologen. 
Von L. Weis. (Berlin: C. A. Schwetschke und Sohn, 1898; pp. xv + 
230; M. 3.) (= Heft 4 and 5 of “ Beitrage zum Kampf um die Weltan- 
schauung.”’) The author is not a theologian, but a scientist, who has 
published a text-book on mineralogy and chemistry. He is impressed 
with the conviction that the contrast between rich and poor in regard 
to material goods is paralleled by a similar contrast in regard to the 
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higher, spiritual goods. The intellectual aristocracy claims philosophy 
as its heritage, and leaves religion to the ignorant, to women and chil- 
dren. The author desires to show that the God of Christianity is the 
only God for philosopher and laborer, and that there is no divorce 
between philosophy and religion: There is a great deal of interesting 
matter in the book, but one has the impression that on its religious 
side it is the work of an amateur.— WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH. 


Visions of Sin. By James Hope Moulton, Senior Classical Master 
in the Leys School. (London: Charles H. Kelly, 1898 ; pp. 227; 
2s.) This booklet is an admirable example of the ability of a culti- 
vated historical imagination to make effective moral use of biograph- 
ical material. With a true historical method the author lays hold upon 
and exhibits those fatal defects and biases in the characters of Achan, 
Saul, Judas, Caiaphas, Herod Antipas, and Pilate, which led to their 
final and complete undoing. The two poems appended, however, 
add neither to the value of the book nor to the writer’s reputation 
(p. 73).—HeEnry Topp DEWOLFE. 


Kompendium der theologischen Ethik. Von D. Chr. Ernst Luthardt. 
Zweite verbesserte Auflage. (Leipzig: Dérffling & Francke, 1898; pp. 
viii+ 382; M. 7.) This work, which first appeared in 1896 and now 
again in a second edition, was written as a companion to the author’s 
well-known Kompendium der Dogmatik. This book being a second 
edition, it is only necessary here to call attention to its merits. The 
book is characterized by fulness and lucidity of treatment; clearness 
of analysis ; thorough familiarity with the history of ethics, both Greek 
and Christian ; biblical learning, deeply colored, indeed, by Lutheran 
orthodoxy ; and a mature Christian spirit. Each section is in general 
made up of three parts: a full bibliography of the subject; a brief 
statement of the writer’s own pusition; quotations from and refer- 
ences to classical authors, the Scriptures, and the writers of various 
periods, from the earliest down to the present. It is this vast mine 
of historical reference that constitutes the principal value of the work. 
The new edition may be confidently expected to serve that practical 
end for which the first was prepared. Its value would have been 
enhanced for English and American students if the bibliographical 
references to modern writers had not been so almost exclusively con- 
fined to German writers.— F. C. FRENCH. 


Un Catholicisme Américain. Par A.-J. Delattre, S.J. (Namur: 
Auguste Godenne, imprimeur-éditeur, 1898; pp. xv-+184.) In this 
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little volume the theories of Father Hecker, one of the founders of 
the Paulist community, are submitted to a searching examination from 
the conservative Roman Catholic point of view. Father Hecker 
advocated the more liberal views held in that branch of the church 
which has come to be known as American Catholicism. 

The author finds that this would-be reformer is very deficient in 
intellectual preparation—that he cannot read Latin, for instance.. As 
was to be expected, therefore, his expressed views are, in his critic’s 
judgment, full of historical errors, and, consequently, his theories are 
vitiated at their sources.— J. W. MONCRIEF. 


Die Evangelisation mit besonderer Riicksicht auf die Hetligungsbewe- 
gung. Von Th. Hardeland, Pastor in Liineburg. (Leipzig: A. 
Deichert’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1898; pp. 55; M. 0.60.) For 
some years efforts have been made by Professor Christlieb and others 
to introduce evangelistic workin Germany. They have tried to increase 
the number of religious workers, especially among the unchurched 
masses of the great cities, and to introduce new and more vigorous 
methods for the conversion of the unsaved. This movement has fre- 
quently been in close touch with the holiness or “higher life’ move- 
ment. This pamphlet is a discussion and condemnation of the whole 
movement, not only of its extreme sanctification doctrines, but also of 
its effort to stir the people by vivid appeal and new methods. The 
author acknowledges the desperate religious condition of the city 
population in Germany, but maintains that the remedy will have to be 
brought by the regular clergy, or there will be no remedy.— WALTER 
RAUSCHENBUSCH. 


Die christliche Heidenmission. Ein systematischer Studiengang fiir 
Jugend- und Missions-Vereine. Von Albert J. Ramaker, Lehrer am 
theologischen Seminar der Baptisten zu Rochester, N. Y. (Cleveland, 
O.: Herausgegeben vom Publikations-Verein der deutschen Baptisten, 
1898 ; pp. 288.) — Zin Ueberblick iiber die Geschichte der deutschen Bap- 
tisten von Nord-Amerika. Von Albert J. Ramaker. (Cleveland, O.: édid., 
1897; pp. 63.) The first of these two books, though small, is a com- 
prehensive history of Christian missions in the widest sense. It is 
divided into twelve lessons. Each lesson contains, first, a list of refer- 
ences for wider reading on the topic; then a brief statement of the 
history; then a list of references concerning special features of the 
history; and, last of all, questions for review. The entire work of 
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missions, whether apostolic, Catholic, or Protestant, from the earliest 
period to the latest, is presented in epitome. The book might well 
be translated into English for Christian culture classes and for the 
missionary concert. By enlarging it somewhat and by introducing a 
greater number of divisions, it might be adapted to the wants of acade- 
mies and colleges.— The second of these books is but a brief sketch, 
yet it presents what the reader interested in the German Baptists of 
America will most wish to know.— FRANKLIN JOHNS _ VN. 


The Sorrow of God, and Other Sermons. By John Oates, North 
Finchley, author of Zhe Teaching of Tennyson. (New York: E. R. 
Herrick & Co., 1898; pp. 240; $1.) These sermons are so beautiful 
that one would fain know more of the preacher; but,so far as the pres- 
ent volume is concerned, there is, from preface to finis, no clue as to 
anything of a purely personal interest, except that he has given to the 
world a volume of essays on the influence of Tennyson considered as 
a teacher. The volume is, therefore, as nearly impersonal as it can well 
be. The sermons, however, speak for themselves. Since reading 
Phillips Brooks’ discourses we have seen no specimens of pulpit elo- 
quence which have captivated us as these have. They are evangelical 
in doctrine, chaste in diction, fresh and sometimes striking in the treat- 
ment of the text, apt in illustration, and abounding in pertinent poeti- 
cal quotation. They seem to us in style and subject-matter almost 
faultless, and there can hardly be too many of such published. Espe- 
cially were we interested by those on “The Gospel of the Glory,” 
“The Program of Christ,” “The Crowned Christ,” ‘“ The Wakeful 
Souls,” and “The Glory of the Cross.” The only adverse criticism 
which occurs to us to make is that, while every sermon in the series 
is evangelical, there is no one of them which is distinctly evangelistic, 
addressing the sinner and appealing to him to surrender himself 
to Jesus Christ. There is no strong and rugged grappling with con- 
science, nothing to bring one face to face with the judgment of God. 
Nevertheless, it would be unfair to infer, because this is true of these 
sermons, that it is true of the author’s ministry taken as a whole.— 
Christian Truth and Life. Sermons. By Milton Valentine, D.D., 
LL.D., ex-President of Pennsylvania College, and Professor of Sys- 
tematic Theology in the Lutheran Theological Seminary, Gettys- 
burg, Pa., etc. (Philadelphia: Lutheran Publication Society, 1898 ; 
pp. 358; $1.50.) Of the masterly discourses which are here gathered 
together, several were delivered on baccalaureate occasions, but the 
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special purpose in their preparation by no means limits their value to 
the general reader. The particular truth which constitutes what may 
be called the pith of the text is seized upon and presented, and then 
illustrated and enforced with a logical directness and a clearness of 
statement, with an analytical skill, a breadth of view, and a power of 
spiritual insight, which leave no doubt of the preacher’s complete mas- 
tery of his subject. Dr. Valentine believes “ that Christian truth has 
been given for Christian life.” These sermons discuss, therefore, Chris- 
tian truth in its practical relations rather than theologically or meta- 
physically, and the consequence is that the readers would never know 
from these sermons that their scholarly author was a Lutheran, although 
they could not fail to recognize that he was a great Christian who lived 
among the verities of New Testament truths, whose moral and intellec- 
tual life was dominated by them, and about which there hovered in his 
mind no haze of doubt nor misty vagueness of apprehension. The 
preacher believes with Dean Stanley that “in Christianity nothing is 
of real concern except that which makes us wiser and better.’”’ The 
sermons expound doctrines as truths, and emphasize duties for Chris- 
tian men, with a view of making them both “wiser and better.” It 
seems to us that they admirably succeed ; or if they fail, success must be 
impossible — R. E. NEIGHBOR. 


Die Verhandlungen des neunten evangelisch-soztalen Kongresses, abge- 
halten in Berlin am 2. und 3. Juni 1898. (Gé6ttingen: Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht, 1898; pp. iv-++165; M.2.) The series of discussions 
of the Evangelical Social Congress deserves the attention of all stu- 
dents of the social movement in the Christian church. Some of the 
strongest men, laymen and theologians, of Germany have contributed 
discussions and papers. The principal papers in this volume are 
“ Luthers Stellung zu den sozialen Fragen seiner Zeit,” by a docent 
of Greifswald, Licentiat Lezius ; “‘ Arbeiterorganisation,” by Professor 
W. Stieda, Leipzig ; and “ Die religiés-sittliche Gedankenwelt unsrer 
Industriearbeiter,” by Pastor M. Rade, of Frankfort.—C. R. HENDER- 
SON. 
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